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PREFACE TO GHA'ZIPUR. 


The presence in the district of the head-quarters of the Benares 
Opium Agency and of the Tobacco Farm for raising tobacco from 
foreign seed rendered it necessary, or at least desirable, to give 
some account of the processes of cultivation and manufacture of 
these products. Thank3 are duo to Messrs. Hastings and Gregory 
of the Opium Department, and to Mr. G. W. Caine of the Tobacco 
Farm, for the valuable information they have supplied. In other 
matters, the notice has aimed at giving a faiily complete account 
of the district, including its interesting archaeological remains, 
without repeating anything already described for other districts. 
The work has been compiled by Mr. J. E. Gill, C.S., who through¬ 
out received the greatest assistance from Mr. W. Irvine, C,S., the 
Collector. 

F. H. F. 

Natni Tal ; v 
The 1th A ugust, 1883./ 

The proofs of half tlis volume remained to be passed 
through the Press when Mr. Fisher left, so that it hag not been 
possible to issue it till now. 


Allahabad : 

The 14 th January, 1884. 


J. P. Hi. 
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CiH.s'XlPUR. 


Boundaries, area, &c 


PART I- 

GEOGRAPITIOAT, AND DKSCltII J TIVE. 

Gha’zipur/ a district in the Buimu’s Division, has ho tween 2.")° IS' 2i)' ? 

to 2*>° 5(3' north latitude, and Bo" 21' 2G' 7 to 8-1° 0 1' 
\1" east longitude. 2 Jt is bounded on the west by 
Jaunpur; on the noith-we^t and notlh by Axamgarh , ou the east by the nowly- 
fcimed district of Ballm, till lately a sub-division of Glmzipur ; on tbo south¬ 
east by Sbiihabad in the Lower Provinces; and oil llio non Mi-west by Bun tiros. 
The adjoining sub-divisions of suironuding districts aic : in AiKLingiirli, par- 
ganabs Deogaon and Belluibaus of tabsil Deogaon and ptuganuIiK (Jluriiikot 
and Muliammadabad of tnlisil Mulnuninadabad ; in Biiliiu, parganab.s Bhadtion, 
Bikandarpur, Lakbnesar and Kopachit West of talisi I It a a ra,and parganab J'allia 
an the tahsil of the same name; in Sh.ihjilmd, paignnahs Him) pm and Oh ansa of 
•the Baxuv sab-division, and pmganah Cluuupiu* of the BLuibhua eub-divtsioLi; in 
Benares, parganahs Naiwan, Barlnval, juid J3n.in.li of tlio Clituidtiuli liilisil, and 
Katehar of the Benares talisil; and, m Jaunpur, (appa Uhundwak of tnlisil Kind- 
hat. Thefoim of the district is an megnlnr oval with tlio greatest length from 
west to east. The in-wuiiim length is (if, and the maximum breadth from north 
to south 40 miles. By the now cadastral survey tbo urea appears as 1,488 20 
square miles, of which 1/106 bo to the north, aiul 382 to tlio south of tbo thing ok, 
which traverses the district from west to ea-t. Fiona n return furnished to tlio 
Department of Agriculture and Gommoico in 1880, it would appear ttiat, of tlio 
total area, 1,006'S sqrniru miJesuio tmdor cuftivatiun, l31'o arc cul£«iab?o, and 
335*2 barren. 8 

For administrative and fiscal purposes, tbo distiict is divided into four 
tahsils, of which tlneo, viz., iSayyidpur-Bliitari, Qhiizi- 
pur, arid Ivouuitadih, lie to the north, and the fourth, 


Admini stint Ive divisions 



AilmInistriuJon Reports of fhj Nor'lli-WoM IhoVinLs TuiT beau iVovoiuuuTa'au.t ilTSn'^ 


dmnto departments , and brief notes., acUnonlodcoil in tlio fo.-timles, l»y vuiuuih <ifljci>r« now 

or formerly posted m the dmLuct. 3 .Major D.urcm, n.S,C„ Deputy Sunorliitomlaut, 

Gha?ipnr Revenue Survey, lias kindly fniuMwd the folio wine JuLillUles and longihules, fur 
extreme limit b of tlie district, including Zaliftndxul. B 

2 f>° 56' on" 

83° 5U' 47" 

Latitude ... 95 ° jflr 09 // 

LoneUnde . 83 ° 


North J Entitmle 
" rth ' L uwliude 


•South 


East 

f bntitndc 

... 2r.° 

38' 

17" 

t Longitude 

... 61 ° 

117 ' 

17" 

West 

\ bull tilde 

... 2-,° 

20' 

JO" 

[ T.ougi Lh do 

... SS° 

21' 

20." 


i . s.w as' mi" I U*oi»n.twdc ... sa° 21 ' k" 

nr t0ta rnt 1 ’ 4 , 7 '? ,1 ' 1 1,0 s Ia l>y the repent sinvey lo lie Ifi-20 miles shoit 

of the Actu >1 area. ILe da tails of cull no, led. and uiuiuU.ivivfcd mens tue not yet available. 



ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 
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Zamaniali, to the south of the Ganges. This division into tahsils is, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a modern one, having been inti od need by the British 
in 1S09. 

Under the Musalimin administration the sarkdr of Ghdzipur formed part 
of tho afibah of Allahabad, and vvas divided into 

bftvkar bJia/.ipiir, 

soventcen parganahs, 1 vfc .;— 

Bahartabad [Bahr(abaci). 

Sayyidpur JSamdi. 

Ghdzipitr. 

Pachvlar. 

Karamfah {Karandd). 

Baldich [Bardick). 

Ztihi'i.rabacl. 

Lakhnc stir. 

K op uch1 1 (Kopfi chid t). 

Of these parganahs only those whoso names are printed in italics are 
included in the present district Clmunsa, in 1818, finds a place in the Shah a- 
bad distil fit of the Patna, division, and BollniMiis in the Azamgarh district. 
On tho other hand, throe parganahs, which in Akliar’s time wero included in 
tho sarktir of Jturn pur, now foim part of this district. Two of them, VW: t 
Ivlmnpur and S laid iabatl, form separate parganahs, tho third, Bhitari, has beoa 
joined to Sayyidpur. Muhuieh, wliich originally belonged to the Chundr 
sarkiir, has long been included in the Ghuzipur district. 

The following is a brief noLico of the names of some of the parganahs :— 
Baiun iabad, from a celebrated saint, Malik Bahri, whoso tomb is in the 
chief village of the pnigauuh. fiayyitlpuv, formerly Sayyidpur Namdi, from 
a holy man named Sayyid Shall Hamad. GJuhipitr, from the founder of tho 
city of Ghazipur, Mahk-us-Sdditd Gliuzi. Pachat a r scorns to mean North-West. 
There is a largo clan of Dikliit Ll:ijpills settled ia this parganah, who call them¬ 
selves Pachotiias or Puchtorlas. Tho late lb*. Sheuing (Hindu castes, I., 209) 
considered that they gave the name to tho pargauab, but it seems more probable 
that they took their name fiom the parganah, and that it was known by its pre¬ 
sent name before their colonisation of it. Bardich; this parganah, which now 
forms pait of the Ghfizipur parganah, 1ms novor been satisfactorily identified. 
Sir PI. AJ. Elliot, in lm Supplemental Glossary (IT., 115), identifies it with the mabdl 
of Blutsmli on tho C-Uvngi river, while Hr, Oldham ^Memoir, I., 82), is inclined to 
identify it with the talukaof Bunnell, which oiiginnlly consisted of seventeen vil¬ 
lages, but wan broken up in 3.841-42. Karyut Pali is now a portion of tho 

1 Elliot, Suppl Glais, II., p. 114 find Moohmanft’e Ain-i-Ahhtri, II., .43$. The orthography 
af ninny of tho names is very con ill cling; n fow of tho duplicate spellings linyc bean added in 
brackets. 


ifu hamw adnbnd Parh d (i a H. 
Karydt Pali. 

Garha (Gctiu/hd), 

Bilim a ( Dihbd). 

] 'alii a. 

Zttmdniah 
Chau ii s& (Ohausfi). 

BeUiub&us (Bilhfibans). 
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Huhammadnbad parganah, and the name baa died out. Oarka is so called from 
the hollowed-out shape of the parganah, which forms a gently-sloping shallow 
valley on th e east aid e of th e Mangai. Zamdniah; the old n amo of this parganah 
was Madan BanAras. The town of ZamAniali, from which the parganah dorivea 
ite present name, was founded in 1500 A.D. by Khan Zitman, a distinguished 
wan i or, who conquered the district in the reign of Ale bar. Khdnpur, originally 
Kh&npur Chaioki, was so named by a nobleman entrusted with the building of 
the bridge over the Gumti at Jaunpur. He bore the titluof Khun-i-kli Audn, and 
on the occasion of a hunting expedition to the forest which covered what is 
now the Khanpur parganah, he bestowed the country round his touts on a 
dancing-girl named Chamld, calling the grant KMnpur Chnmki. Shdcliabad ; 
originally SAdi6Md, fiom Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik Mardfm, brother 
of Malik Bahri, who first conquered tho parganah. The tombs of Malik Maudlin 
and Sfidi in the chief village of the parganah are much venerated. 

There are fifteen reporting police stations in tho district, and throe mini- 
Police nnd civil juris- sifis, vis., Sayyidpur, Glu'izipur and Koran Uulih. 
dict,Ion9, The following table will show at a glance tho ox voting 


divisions (1882) for revenue and general administration, and dotails of tho 
xevenue, population and polico jurisdictions of each division ;— 


Parganah. 


Included by the 
Ain-i-Ahbari 
(1690) in niftbul 



Area in 
1885. Total 
_ populn- 

Sqnnve 



In tlio 
nnmaift of— 


f Pachotar Fnchotar 


of Jana pur,) 


I Eiu&ieh. 

L Karnndah... ICarandah 


f 1 Zahfirabad, Zahurnbad 


Karyntl 


... Gavha 
.» DilituR 


73,120 

110-87 

70, HO 

1,08,068 

177-00 

116,409 

80,084 

08-92 

na,cos| 

51,649 

4S-10 

30,101 

97,021, 

160-16 

90,826 

1,63,888 

178-69 

140,038 

41,027 

64-38 

37,708 

7,648 

12-80 

11,061 


and Mcwdah. tvl Buli-jvulgo 

1 ms powers of 
a mimslfi in 
Pncliotar. 

5hitdlabad, Birno SnyyJdpnr. 
nnd Mftrdnh. 

[Cotwrili.Nuudgaiij ) 

M ubaniinndnbnd. > GhrizJpur. 


and Miirdall. * 
Mtihaiumtulabsul, 

K o mu tnd.ili, 

KufcwuU, Glifad- Komwtn- 
pur, Kill on nnd ( dill, 
ICftsimnbnd. I 
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1 

■ 

Iricludad by the 
A.in-i-Ahbari 
(1506) in mahfil 

Lund 

revenue 

in 

18B1-82. 

Area vi 
10S2 

Total 
popula¬ 
tion lu 
1881. 

In the poliee 
jurisdiction of— 

In th6 
munsifl of— 

Square 

lBllC9, 




lis. 

Ml 






Z[unfi.nifih,.. 

Zamdolfth ... 

1,78,844 


174,966 

Zamdrnah, Gall- 


Ghazipur. 

* 




BUI 


runr and Muhani- 









niailabiid. 



FI 

Mnlidich ... 

Malinich (sarkar 

62,430 

■ 1 ^ 

50,933 

Dbanapui and 





of Cluinai.) 


mm 


Zamanlah. 




Sayyidpur, 

Snyyidpur-Nmn- 

J,62,838 


I OS, 8 05 

Sayyidpu v, N.'ind - 





d i, B In tar i 




ganj and Biidat 



a 


(aark&r of Jnun- 







v 


pm.) 






^■Sayyidpur 

K 1 

Bnlmrmbftd. 

Bahai iabad 

42,090 


37,087 

.Sayyidpur and 



$ 




mm 


SMdt 



L 

Khfinpur ... 

Kli&npuir (atirk&r 

31,201 


22,828 

Sayyidpur ... 





of Juunpur). 


Hi 






Total ... 

... 

10,88,002 

1,488-03 

1,014,090 





There are two subordinate judges, one of whom exercises the powers 
of a mitnsif in pargauah Pacliotar; but the highest court is that of the civil and 
sossions judge, whose jurisdiction extends also ovor the neighbouring district of 
Pallia. The district staff ordinarily consists of the magistrate-collector, a 
joint or assistant magistrate-with full powers, two deputy collectors with full 
power8, and a third in charge of the treasury. There is a bencii of honorary 
magistrates for the cify of GMzipur, and two honorary magistrates, one for the 
Sayyidpur tahsil and the other for Muhammadabad pargauah. 

The district may be described as a well-watered fertile plain, sloping 
gradually from north-west to south-east. A1 though 

General Appearance. 

there are no torests, the general appearance is that of 
a well-wooded country, mango and other grovos being dotted about in profusion. 
Solitary pipal and tamarind trees here attain a magnificent growth, and occa¬ 
sionally form a striking feature in the landscape. Although not so green 
as the country north of the Gogra, yet the district is far less arid-looking 
than the districts further west, being traversed by numerous streams, some of 
considerable size. 

The genoral level of the upland tract gradually falls from a height of about 
250 feet above the mean sea level in the west, to a 
' Hois]ltB ' height of about 200 feet above the sea in the east of 

the district. This general upland level is from ten to twenty feet above the 
highest, and fifty to seventy feet above the lowest, level of the Ganges ; in some 
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few places it attains a gieater elevation. The following aro the principal Great 
Trigonometrical Survey stations in Ihe district, with the latitude and longitude 
of each, and the height above mean sea level__ 


IVrgnimli. 

Name of station. 

Latitude 

Longitude. 

Height in foot. 

Sliiwlfiibii'l .!< . 

Sajyidruif-B^itnri ... 

Kmiiinn ... ... . 

Wnrhsvupus ... 

Gaum 

P5°lfl' S 0!" ■ 
ao 0 .!-! 7 G SO" 
liS'MT'fiO lfi" 

a3 o 20'i8-nr." 
83°2U' 38 87" 
83 a 17 7 4-7d" 

2?0'fi2 

278-58 

280* 


The following bench-matks may also be mentioned 


” ------- " 

Ileinht in feet 


Bench- mark. 

above Karachi, 
mean Bea lovol. 

Position of levelling staff. 

Station Church, under portico of 

226-54 

G T H 

Over tho letters ~j t - engraved on 

south-east lace. 


4th paved slop north-east Bide of mid¬ 
dle doorway. 



G. T. S, 

Collector's Court house between 

223*44 

Over the lottois —— engmvccl on 

Cth and 7tb floors,ays fiom north, 


paved floor of cast verandah. 


The soils of thodistticb may be classified according to their composition, 
SotlB: classified accord- or their position. According to thoir composition 
iug to composition, they are:—(1) Bahia, a sandy light soil; (2) doras, 

a diy silicious loam ; (3) matiijar , a more clayey loam ; and (4.) kavel, a black 
soil, resembling the mrfr of Bundelkliand Tins lust soil is common in all tho 
lowland formations, especially na tho east of tho district, ami is also 
found in the upland tracts south of the Ganges, and near tho Knmimmsa. 
The black seal, which contains much alumina, can with difficulty ho traversed 
during the rams; and when if dries up, it splits into innninorablo cracks and 
fissures. The black soil produces a good spring crop, without irrigation, and 
even without cold season min, when it has been submerged in tho rainy season. 
Indeed, irrigation is ordinarily impossible, owing to the cracks which swallow 
up the wator applied to the surface ; but the character of tho soil is improved if 
sand is spread over it, and irrigation then becomes practicable. Accord in to 

„cconlm B lo po,Ui«n. P“ itl0n - S01 ' S ar ° ‘ Uvided iuto "P 1 ™ 1 * 

Ilie rise fiom the lower to the higher plain is every¬ 
where perceptible ; aud though sometimes met with at the distance) of several 
miles fiora any liver, it will invmiably be found on examination to have boon 
UUuflly supplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, Survey of India (Trigonometrical) Brunch, 
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the bank of a river, in tbe former channel of which the lowland has been formed 
by fluvial deposits. 

The upland tiacts of the district ate generally fertile; but without irriga- 
CnpnijiUtica of upland ti° u - or cold weather rain, they will not produce a 
country. spring crop. A considerable extent of land is under 

lice cultivation. The soil has, in the northern purl of the district, between the 
Mangai and tlio Bhuincnhi, a tendency to pioduce 

JRe/i ^ 

the efflorescent salt culled reh, which is most injitiious 
to vegetation; and tliis tendency is much incieased by the obsiruction to 
the drainage of the country, consequent on lice cultivation. Soils which, if well 
washed by thorough drainage, would be entirely free from reh, develop it when 
water is allowed to stagnate upon them till it evaporates, any salts held in solu¬ 
tion being then loft in deposit on the surface of tLogiound. A considerable extent 

, * of upland countiy is also tendered unproductive by the 

and lanhar. _ J 

presence at too suifaco ol kankav . In some places 

this crops out in masses at the surface; in others it is only found by penetra¬ 
ting through thirty or forty feet of clay, It exists in some localities as a solid 
and compact mass, which might almost be called a rock; in otheis as a coarse 
gravel, mixed with fine giains of a fetruginous gritty substance, The rocky 
and massive kankav can for years resist the action of a violent current; 
while tho small ltankar, mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which 
•it exists peculiarly friable. 

In tho lowland fluvial deposits there is no Icanlear, no teh, and, except in 
Capabilities of lowland very recent formations,little sand at the surface. The 
tracts. higliov paits of tho lowlands, only liable to occasional 

submersion from the river, bear all kinds of crops except rieo. In the event 
of an unusually high flood, the kharif or rainy season crops are lost; but the 
cultivator is compensated by an abundant spring harvest. Many extensivo 
tracts of lowland have never within the memory of man been submerged. In 
the intermediate levels, that is, those liable to annual submersion, only spring 
crops are grown. Tho lowest lying lands, deposited by tho Ganges in years 
when tlieic has been a scanty rainfall, and consequently a slow current, produce 
hot-weather rice; or else, without ploughing, they arc sprinkled with oat or wheat 
seeds after the end of tho lains, and produce an abundant crop. These low- 


lying muddy tracts are frequently sown before they have consolidated suffi¬ 
ciently for a man to walk on them; and the operation of scattering tho seed,, a 
very difficult and dangorous one, is entrusted to boys, who sprinkle it as they 
swim through tlie fluid mud. Tho higher part of tho lowlands is the most 
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fertile lend in tho district, and the spring crops are magnificent j unbroken 
sheets o£ barley and wheat may be seen stretching for miles along the 
hanks of the Ganges. The older deposits of the Ganges are always 
fertile. 

The newly-fonned sandy deposits adjacent to the river generally produce 
Sand;new formation of 0Q ly thatching grass (aarpat or dhonrh), which grows 
® anges * to the height of twelve or sixteen feofc j but when, be¬ 

neath a layer of two or three feet deep of sand, there exists a stratum of clay, 
the cultivation of melons is possible. A very largo extent of land in this dis¬ 
trict is occupied with melon cultivation. The plant spreads itself over tho 
sand, but derives all its moisture and nourishment fiom the lowor stratum. 
Deep holes are bored down to the clay beneath, and in them the young'melons 
are planted. Tho holes are then filled with loose sand. 

The principal rivers are the Ganges, the Gangi, tho Mangai, the .Beau, 
lilrera . the Sarju, the Karamndsa, the Gumti, the IJdanti, and 

the Bhaiusahi. The course of all the rivers on the 
north of the Ganges is from north-west to south-east, and tho whole district 
is consequently divided into a series of dodbs y the rivers forming which 


Gdngi-Besu. 


ZMK GSrati.Gfasi. ® ow se P Matel y int0 the Ganges. Tho most westerly 
is that between the Gdrnti and the Gangi ; this is 
Gdngi-Besu. about thirty milos long, and from two to oight broad. 

The next is between the G&ngi and tho Besu, and is 
about thirty-two miles long and has an average breadth of eight miles. It 
narrows to a sharp point whero the Besu joins tho Ganges. Tho third is a 

Bosu-Mangai. 7ei y lon B ail(1 nari ' ow strip between tho Beau and tho 

Mangai; it is more than fifty miles long and from two 
to eight broad. Where the two rivers enter parganah Shudiabnd, it is moro than 
eight miles broad, and then gradually narrows till just north of Ghiiaipur itself 
it is only two miles broad ; it then expands again till opposite Korantadih, and 
from here (as the Mangai falls into the Sarju and nob into tho Gangos), it 
turns north-east and includes nearly tho whole of parganah Garha. The fourth 

Mangai-Sarin. 1S a " bl '? ad tract between the Mangai and tlio Sarju, 

stretching from the north of parganah Pachotar to 
the place where tho two rivers meet. It is forty milos long and from 4 to 16 
broad, and includes Pachotar, Zahurabad, and Dihma. 


The Ganges enters the district a few miles west of Suyyidpur, and flows 
The Ganges. a 80ut k-easterly direction until it approaches Zamii- 

niah, -Chen it turns sharply to tho north, running in 
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Ita breadth. 


Ita rino. 


that direction for ten miles, when it again swings sharply to the right and 
runs in an easterly direction past the 0 % of GMzipur, forming in the rains 
a magnificent reach of water on cither hand, fully two thousand yards broad. 
East of Ghazipur, it splits into three channels, which enclose very large 
islands, forming part of the Sherpur-Reoiipur taluka. Ib again unites its 
channels at the south-east corner of the Zamaniah. parganali and flows in n 
north-eastcily dircotiou past Korantadih, leaving the district at its eastern 

extremity. Its total length in this district is eighty miles. It receives on 

its left bank the Gumti, the Gangi, and the Beau; 
and on its right, the Karamndsa. Into it, there¬ 
fore, ultimately drain all the surplus waters of the district, Its breadth. 

and velocity vary very greatly in the dry and rainy 

Ita breadth. _ ,, . ,, , 

seasons. In the dry season the breadth at Ghuzipuns 

not more than eight hundred yards, while at its fullest, in August, it measures 
at least a mile. The maximum rise is said to bo forty- 

Xtd iritiQi ■ « 

fire feet in tliewost, and thirty-five foot iu tho oast, of tho 
district, and is somotimos remarkably sudden; as, for instance, in the month of 
June of this year (1882), when it suddenly rose fourteen feet in twenty-four 
hours. The bed consists of mixed sand and mud, with occasional patches of 
kanknr. The banks are in places steop, in others shelving; tho rule being that 
a shelving bank is faced by a precipitous one, 

Tho course of the rivor is continually changing, tho strong current being 
Action qE fcho Ganges ou very destructive to tho old upland formations. Tho 
its bunks. action of the river in destroying upland and forming 

lowland, is very simple, At all curves in tho river, the current, setting against 
tho concave or outer side of tho curve, undermines and ultimately destroys the 
bank; at the same time, in tho comparatively still water on the inner or convex 
side of tho curve, aro deposited sand and mud brought down by the rivor in the 
rainy season, and hold in suspension where the stream 
Its deposits, | a X[ lQ first deposits, while tho current has still 

eonia force, are of sand ; afterwards, as tho water becomes shallow, the current 
becomes weaker, and fine mild of great fertility is deposited. Tho thickness of 
annual deposit varies from a few inches to several foot. This accounts for a 
general law which holds good with regard to tho Gang otic lowland of this district, 
that the upper surface of a well-raised lowland tract is invariably earth; but 
that by penetrating a few feet below the surface, sand is always mot with. 
"Where tho current sots against a lowland hank of fluvial deposit, tho action is 
very rapid; for ox am pie, in the east of pargnnah Karaudah, duiing tho last 
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thirty years, a strip of country between three and four hundred feet wide ha# 
been yearly destroyed by the river. Where, however, tlio current sets against, 
ft mass of compact kankar, the destructive action ia so slow as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible. The city and civil station of Gbozipur are tints saved from des¬ 
truction, the soil being hard kankar, on which the river appears to make no 
impression, although in its sharp turn round the north-west corner of the Za,mCv» 


niah pargmiah it sets with groat force against its loft bank. It occasionally 
happens that the river suddenly changes its course, and cuts out for itself an 
entirely new channel, tbo old bed silting up. Where the old bed still carries 
a stream in the rains, it is called Burli Gang or old Ganges. An old bed of 
the river, only occasionally carrying water, is locally known aa a BMgar. The 
lowlands within tho new bed are called Diyuras. 

The principal towns on the Ganges aro Snyyidptir, ZamAniah and Ghdzi- 
Towoa pot’* All tho four tahsllfs of the district aro situatocl 

on I he Ganges, hut only two, Ghazipur and Zumaniah, 
have any important river trade. Tho Ganges is nowhere bridged in tills district, 
but there is a project before Government for connecting Ghazipur with Tdri- 

■mi ferries on tlio Ganges. E ' lAt >'? a tridge-of-boats. Thoroara femes al Sayyid- 
pur, Obocbakpur, Bhririimbarpur (opposite Zauianiah), 
Ghazipur, Kutwa aud TJuji.ir near Korontadih, 


There is a very large traffic on the Ganges, which ia navigable for country 

Navigation Of the Gimgcs. boat3 500 mamuls (17 to IS tons) burden through¬ 
out the year, nucl for boats of 1,000 maunds (35 to 36 
tons) in the rains. The principal articles thus carried aro sajji (fuller’s earth), 
cotton, oilseeds and sugar. The Ganges is not used for irrigation. 

Tho (Bngi enters the district in parganah KMnpur, and aftor forming tho 
ThQ Gongi, northern boundary of that parganah with parganah Deo- 

£ n0G ofl the Azam garb district for about four miles, 
flows in a south-easterly direction between pmganalis Kkffiipur and Sayyhlpnr, 
and across the la t ter. In the last eight miles of its course it divides parganali Kn- 

™ &lKn * Iat ° th0 ■* Mainpuv in tho former 

parganah. Xhe Gffiigi carries a considerable body of water in tlio rains, but 
js near y ry m the dry season. A masonry bridge near Dcoknli carries tho 
-.marcs road over it. There is also a fino masonry bridge at Bhtai&pfo, whova 
he river is crossed by tho Sayyidpur-Bahariabad road, built by Beni Mm 
Pandit, to Mhom the Bahailibod parganah was given as a fab by Wai-ron 
Hastings, There w also an ancient broken bridgo near Bhifcari, where the 
Sayyulpur-Shddiabad road crosses ifc ; and noar Naraiupur, on the Sayyidpur- 
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The Mnugai. 


Bad&t road, thero ia a handsome arched bridge, recently erected by Bliola 
Snhu, a rich baiilcor of S&cliif;, in the Sayyidpur parganali. 

The Bgbu touches the district first ia the north-west of pargannli Baliariabnd, 
which it separates from parganah Belhahuns of tho Azam- 
garli district. It enters this district in parganali Shadiabad, 
and travel sing that pnrganah and llavoli Gliasipurina BouLh-eastorly direction} 
joins the Gauges east of Dnngarpnr. A short distance to the west of Shadiabad, 
it receives the Udatili, which, entering the district in the Bahauabad parganali, 
joins the Besu at Jlurnnizpur. The G lid zi pur-Gorakhpur road is carriod across 
the Bosu hy u masonry bridge ; the Kutwa road by an American lattice bridge, 
and tho Shadiabad road by a masonry bridge. Thero are also several ferries, 
Tho Mtuigat is a large tributary of tho Saiju, which traverses tho centre 
of the district. It 'ontors it in parganali ShAdfabad, 
four miles west of JalAJabad, and traverses that parganali 
in a south-easterly direction for 16 milos ; it thon crosses pnrgauahs Pachotav, 
jUiiJiaminfuinbaii and Cfarhu in a generally easterly direction for dG miles, till 
it reaches Nnvalii; it thou turns north nml flows into the Snrju six miles west of 
Ballin. Tho breadth, whioli in tho rains is 800 foot, in tho hot mason dwindles 
down to 20. It is bridged wliera the Gorakhpur, tho Kfisimabad*Uosrn, ancl tho 
Bullia roads cro t s it; and thero aro ferries at tho other crossings. There are 
no marts of importance on this river. 

Tho Saiju 1 outers this distiict iu parganali Zahtivabad, and crossing it in 
a south-easterly direction, passes into the Ballia die- 
tdetnear Glmus&lpur. Tho breadth of tho Sarju with 
its lowlands is about two miles. Iu the rains the stream is deep and rapid. 
It is navigable for largo country boats in the rains, and thero ia a considerable 
traffic on it. Basra, iu the Ballia district, is only a few miles flora the river, 
and in this district the town of Balulclurganj is situated at the confluence of 
the Saiju and the Bhainsohi. Tho Saiju is now hero bridged in this district, 
but there ia a ferry at Sidhdgatb, on the Basra road. The breadth of the stream 
varies from 800 feet iu tho rains to 100 in the dry season, and the depth from 
25 to four feet. Floods iu the Saiju aro injurious, as they leave behind sand, 
instead of fertilising mud. 

The Bhainsahi ia a tributary of the Saiju. It enters the distiict at Jalhla- 
^ ^ bad in the Sh&diabad parganali, and flows in an enst- 

erly direction, dividing parganali P scholar in tliifj district 

1 Frequently called llio Ob hot! Sri ju to distinguish It from l be great Snrjn, which in o»oof 
tho names of tho Gogra. JL’or a description o£ the early q our bo of the ChhoU Snrju set) Atamark 
notice, Fait I, 1 - 


The Saiju. 
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Iho G«mt3. 


fromparganah Muhammad abaci in the Azanogarh district. It falls into the Savjix 
at Bahadurganj in parganah Zaburabad, after a course in this district of nine 
miles, It is navigable by small country boats in the rains, and tlm towns of 
Jalalabad and BaMdurganj are situated on it. It is bridged where tlio Ghd- 
&ipur-Gorakhpur road crosses it, and there are ferries on the Gbazi pur-Mail 
and Gbttzipur-Babfrdurganj roads. 

The Karamndsa rises in the Shahabad district of Lower Bengal enter¬ 
ing this district from that of Mirzapur, at the south- 
’ ^ west corner of the pargamh, it forms the 

boundary between the southern part of the district and Shilhahad. It nowhere 
enters tlie Ghdzipur district and joins the Ganges two miles east of Guinn ar, 
after a course of 18 miles along this district. There aro femes at 13dm, where 
the Baxrfr road crosses it; at Mngnr Iihniu, where it is also crossed by the 
East Indian Railway, and on the Gohm&r-S&ev road. 

The Gumti has but a very short course in this district 1 . Entering the 
EMnpur parganah at Niwtida, it flows south and then 
east for nine miles, dividing the KMnpm pavganali 
from the Benares district, till it falls into tiro Ganges a short distance west of 
Sayyidpur. There is some traffic on it in sugar, oilseeds, tobacco, and sajji. 
Tlie Ghdaipuv-Eeuavea road crosses it by a bridge-of-boats ia tiio dry season; 
this is replaced by a ferry in the rains. 

The rivers in this district are hut sparingly used for irrigation. Tb eir depth 
Irrigation helow the level of the surrounding country makes tlio 

cost of raising- the water too heavy to bo rc raunerafcivo. 

There are no special customs for regulating disputes about newly-formed 

Alluvion and alluvion. lando ' Th ° geneml oustom 011 lIl o Gauges is that 
known as the deep-stream rule (dhdr-dhnra). Tlio 
running water, or, where there is more than one branch, the deepest water, 
measured when, the river is not in flood, forms the boundary between two 
villages, the stream itself being assumed to fall in equal portions into each 
village. On tlio smaller streams, the rule is that the middle of the stream 
gives the "boundary. 

There aro no lakes of any great size or importance. The principal are 
Lakes. two m tile Zswnfeniab parganah, situated at the villages 

of DulUgaon and Sunahrya. They are used solely 
lor irrigation, and are fordable in the dry season. There is also a line of small 
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lakes in the Sayyidpui' parganah, between the rivers Besu and Gdiigi, running 
in the genoral direction of the drainage of the district, from north-west to 
south-east. There are detached jhils of some size at Jalalabad in the Shddia- 
bad parganah, and Birsinghpur in Zahurabad. The jhils are mostly dry in 
the hot weather. 

As a general rule, ravines, which in the rainy season become torrents, are 
very common in the upland, and are raie in the low¬ 
land country. In the lowlands, broad and gently 
sloping depressions, which, when, the Ganges rises, become either channels or 
creeks of that river, take the jilace of the narrow, deep, and rugged ravines 'of 
the upland, and remove the surface drainage. Theso depressions often pene¬ 
trate the country for very great distances; and they preserve their rounded 
outlines, because the back-water of the Ganges both prevents currents, and, by 
depositing silt, annually repairs, on the rise of the river, any cutting and abra¬ 
sion of the channel which nmy havo resulted from the falls of ram in the first 
month or two of the rainy reason. 

The portion of the district lying to tho south of the Ganges is traversed by 

Coinimmications: railways, the Eflst Inditm Railway for a length of 2*1 miles, 
the Kaafc Indian. and in that distance there arc tlnee stations ; viz., at 

Zamdniah, Dikl&magar, and Gnhmar, which are distant 13£, 12 and 144 miles 
.respectively from Ghiizipur. There is a branch line twelvo miles in length 
from Dlldarnagnr to Tai'i-ghht, on tho hank of the Ganges opposite GImzipur 
DiiMrnngor-Tarl ghat cit f’ Tllia waa commenced as a Provincial State Rail¬ 
in' 1111 ^ wa y } but was made over in December, 1880, to the 

East Indian Railway Company for completion. Jt was made on the broad gauge 
principle and opened for traffic on the 5th October, 1880, It has since been 
worked by the East Indian Railway, under an arrangement entered into 
between the Government and that Company. The capital expended on this 
lino up to 31st March, 1881, was Rs, 5,93,539, giving a cost of Rs. 49,462 per 
mile. This branch is of considerable importance, as the Tari-ghdt station is the 
nearest point on tho railway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and 
a very large quantity of the produce of these districts, principally sugar, first 
roaches the railway at T&ri-gb&fc. Up to the 31st March, 1881, however, it had 
been working at a loss. 

There are no fewer than six metalled roads in the district, via,, (1) that 


Metalled ronda. 


from Ghuzipur to Bonares, of whiali 251 miles are in 
this district; (2) that from Gbhzipur to Kutwagh&t, 


opposite Bax&r; really a continuation eastwards of tho Ghfizipur-Benares road. 
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with a length of 26 miles ; (3) the GMzipiir-Gorakhpirr road with a total length 
of 82 miles, of which 21 are in this district; (4) the Ghdzipur-Azdmgarh road) 
which branches off from the Gorakhpur road near Birno, its length from the 
point of bifurcation to the border of the district being 12 miles j (5) the road 
from Zamaniah to the Karammlsa with a length of 8^ miles, of which five ave 
in this district, the whole miles, however, being under the charge of the 
Ghnzipur authorities ; (8) the branch from Muham m adabad on the Ghnzipuv- 
IT.utwa roads to Hala with a length of four miles. The total mileage of mot ah 
led roads is, therefmc, 93^, 

Before the opening of the branch railway from Dilddrnagar, the principal 
line of communication with the railway was the metalled road from Ghazipnr to 
Zamaninh stntion, which is continued till it joins the Grand Trunk Road in the 
Shaliabad district. The portion between Ghdzipur and Zamaniah will no longer 
be kept up as a metalled road, but the southern portion will still be me tailed. 
Of the first-class roads the most important now are the Ghdzipur-Goraklipur,and 
the Gbuzipur-Azamgarh roads, on both of which there is a very large traffic. 

The unmetalled roads are of three kinds, viz, (according to the classifies^ 

UnuietaUed.r<wia fc i° n of the Public Works Department), tho second- 

class, which are raised and bridged throughout; the 
third-class, which ave raised but not bridged ; the fourth-class, which are neither 
raised nor bridged, and are in fact mero tillage traoks. The most important 
of these are shown on the small map prefixed to this notice. The total mileage 
of unmetalled roads is 423, of which 46 miles are in tho second, 259 in tho third, 
and 118 in the fourth class. On the whole, tho district is well supplied with 
communications with the outer world, but much remains to be done to improve 
the local traffic-routes in the north of tho district. The south of the district 
is well supplied with roads of each class. 

There is only one regular dtik bungalow or travellers’ rest-house and that 

Rest-houses. * s m ^ ie station of Ghazipur. There are, however, 

three “ inspection-houses ”—built primarily for the 
Public Works Department, but available on certain conditions to the general 
public, when not required by government officials—one in the civil station, one 
at Rntwa on the Ghfizipur-Kutwa road, and tho third at Birno on tho Aznm- 
garh road. There are sarais for native travellers on all the main roads. 

There are six encamping-grounds on the first-class road traversing the 

Encamping-grounds. dlstrict fr0m ^ utwa on fbe east to the Glimli on tile 

west. (1) Beginning with the easternmost one, the 
first is at Kutwa, on tho Ganges, opposite Eax&r. It is about 33 acres. 
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in area j there are masonry wells for the supply of water, which can also 
be obtained from the Ganges, but provisions are scarce. The ground is now 
the property of the zamindars, (2) The next is at Muharamadabad, on the 
right-hand side of the road. It is 33 acres in area. Supplies are easily obtain¬ 
ed from the neighbouring bfiz&rs, especially that of Yiisufpur. There is a 
masonry well for supply of water. The land is the property of the zamindars. 
(3) and (4) At Glmzipnr there are two giomuls, one on the right of the road, 
known as the Bari bciyh, blit not mentioned in the route-book, and the other 
away from tlio main road, on a wide plain near the Cornwallis monument. 
"Water is easily obtainable from masonry wells and the Ganges, and supplies 
are plentiful. The Bari bugli ground belongs to the zamindars, the other to 
tho municipality. (5) Tho noxt ground is at Bardhpur. It is 30 acres in aiea, 
and is supplied with water from one masonry and one earthen well. Supplies 
are obtained with difficulty, thero being no Mzar near. The land is now tho 
property of the zamindtua, and is under cultivation, (6) The last ground on this 
road is at Sayyidpur. This is 83 acres in area, and water is obtained from 
tlrreo masonry wells and tho Ganges. Supplies aro plentiful; the land is now 
the zamindars’, and has been cultivated. 

There is a small eucamping-ground on the Ghuzipur-Gorakhpur road at 
Barahi, It is only about two acres in area and supplies are scanty. On the 
Ghdzipur-Azumgarh road there is one encamping-ground at Bjnio, about two 
or throe acres in area. Supplies are faiily pleutifnl. Both of those grounds 
belong to the zamindais. On tho south of the Ganges, there is only one 
oncaraping-ground, viz,, at Nasratpur on the Zamftniah road, It is about ten 
acres in area, water is obtained from masonry wells, a nd supplies are plentiful. 
It is near Zamfmiah town. Tho land belongs to the zamindars. 

The following is a list of the principal towns and villages with their dis- 
Distances, tancos from hcad-quartcis ;— 





Miles. 


- 


Miles. 

BftMdurgfini 

**♦ 

Ml 

20 

KhSnpur ... 

ill 


32 

Banvm (Zomfiniph bUmoiv) 

ill 

m 

KovantaJilv 

*•* 


26 

Bhitarl ... 

M* 

li< 

20 

Mfirdah ... • 



id 

Bivno 

HI 


to 

Mirzapnr ... 



28 

Birpur ... 


Ml 

22 

Nnndgiraj ... 



12 

Jlliannpnr ... 

III 


10 

Renti pne 



6 

Dildai rnignr 

til 

HI 

12 

Sluliit ... 



28 

Galmmr ... 

IK 


18 

Snyyidpur ... 



24 

Jalalabad ,,, 

... 

t-- 

20 

Shndiabiid ... 



14 

Karnudsli 

♦ M 

i •» 

10 

Rhorpnr ... 



10 

Karon 

... 

“U 

24 

Yiisufpnr ... 



18 

Kdeimabad 

M* 


14 

Zamnulalt ... 



JO 








chXzipur, 


The principal characteristics of the climate ace heat and damp, and it is 
therefore relaxing. The rains generally break up in 
Chul,ue ’ tho middle of October. ‘Westerly winds then prevail 

and fcho temperature gradually falls. In some years there is a fall of rain about 
Christmas or a little later. In January or February tho westerly winds again 
Eofc in and prevail up to the middle of May. If there have been no winter rains, 
the heat begins to increase rapidly after the beginning’ of March. In May and 
June it becomes most oppressive. Tho prevailing wind is easterly, and owing 
to the dampness of the air, tatties are of lifctlo uso. The rains generally begin 
about the loth of June. When Ghdzipur was occupied by European troops* 
they are said to have suffered severely from cholera, and sporadic cases of this 
disease among the natives occur almost every year. Tho European station, 
nevertheless, is decidedly healthy. 

The average rainfall is about 37 inches in the year, but the subjoined 
table, which gives the rainfall in each month for ten 
' years from 1872-18S1, shows also how largely the 

amount varies from year to year:—• 


Bain tall. 



, as 


Bain gauge station 


Snyyldpur Ilhitari 
ZuMums.li 
Ghfizipur ... 

Do. 

KoiantndUi ... 


Number 0 f yours on Average annual rainfall 
which average is struck. in inches 


18 

18 

18 

32—3d 5 
18 


1 Takc-n item printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Bill, It. So.. Meteorological Reporter to 
Government, North-Western Provinces. 5 That is, for some months tho registers are 

for 34, and for other months only 3a or 30 years. 
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PART II. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT: ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND MINERAL. 

To the sportsman or naturalist GMzipur offers few attractions. The 
country is too densely populated, and too ay oil cultivated 
to harbour Avild animals. The nilgai (Po-rtax pictus) ia 
the only kind of large game found, and that in very small numbers, yearly 
decreasing. To judge from the returns of deaths from snake-bito, the number 
of poisonous snakes cannot be large. The number of persons killed by snake¬ 
bite from 1876 to 1S81 1 avus 3-16, or about 57 on au average each year, 

There aro no remarkable birds in the district, but the ordinary varieties 
of water-fowl are found on some of the tanks, and 
occasionally snipe are to be seen. 

There aro no particular breeds of horned cattle in tbe district. The price 
of bullocks varios from 10 rupees, or sometimes less, 
to 10 or 50 rupees, The average prico for an ordi¬ 
nary bullock is about 20 rupees. The small country ponies, often service¬ 
able animals, can be purchased at prices muging from ten to one hundred 
rupees. Since the abolition of the Government stud here, horses are difficult 
to obtain, and Europeans aro compelled to buy their horses elseAvhere. Ko 
scheme has been introduced for improvement in the breed of cattle. Sheep 
and goats are plentiful. Their price varies from one to three rupees j they are 
sometimes sold by the score at twenty-five rupees. 

The Ganges and its tributaries produce an immense variety of fish, 
which is an important article of food to large classes 
of the natives. There is no close season, and fish ara 
caught at all times, but principally in April, May and June, and in tho rains. 
A season of heavy rain is said to be favourable to fishing operations. The 
apparatus employed is simple, but effective. There are a variety of nets, as 
the jdl or simple net, the mahdjdl or seine net, the hanai and katiya or 
rod and hook, and tho Jcorhel, an extinguisher-shaped net, provided with 
a bamboo framework, usod by being hauled up against the stream. The con¬ 
sumption of fish must be very large, as nearly all classes cat it, both of Hindus 
and Musalm&ns, Among the former, Bhagats, or religious devotees, who have 
taken a vow of perpetual celibacy, and avoid meat and intoxicating liquors, 
refuse to eat fish, as also do tho Aganvdl Banias. The price of fish varies 
from half an nna to three anas a ser, a price Avhich places it within the 
reach of the poorest, 

1 Up to 1879 part of the dial,riot of BtUlla is included. For the recent measures taken tgj 
destroy poisonous snakes, see Azamgajui, Part II. 
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V«P»I,H» kingdom: The following list shows the prinoipaUrees in 

trees. the district 


Veniflcwtar name. 



English uftvne. 


Indian laburnum 


Thorny acacia 
Bel uric niyi'obalnn 


Bamboo 


Jack-fruit treo 
Wood apple 
Wiki flg ... 
Tamarind ... 

Wild plum 


Jnelc-frult tree 
Wild date ,,t 


Citron-leaved Indian ilff 

Sacred fig 
Silk cotton .«• 

Perfiinn pencil 
Cubtnnl apple 
Sins 

Palmyra or toddy treo 


Botanical name. 


Alniigiuui LftinnrckH. 
Miuupfera xiulicn. 
I'snllum Guava, 

Cassia Elstnln. 

Pliy! lant bus Kmbliofl. 
Snrnca indicn. 

Acacia arabiaa. 
Touninalla bolovica. 
Zizyplius ,J 11 j aba, 

Mud a semper viroiia. 

Bamliuhii ariuidinaacft. 

Ficus indicn. 

ArtoOarpii0 Lnlcooclin, 
iliglc Mn rondos. 

Ficus gloinorata 
Tanifti'indua indicn, 
Seabunm regyptinea- 
Eugenia Jainunlnnfti 
Bui It Inin vfil’icgiLtn. 
Ferotiia IClcpl mu turn. 
ArtocarpU'i inlogrifolin. 
Phccmx ftytve>itvln. 

Cm dia Myxa. 
Cnloliopis gigmitca. 
Bat-sin lahiFolin. 
MimnBopa Klengl. 
ilelift indicn, 

Ficus infeetorin, 

Butca frondosn. 

1’icuR rcUgiona. 

Bombnx ninlnbnrjcum. 
Pruiuis Persicn 
Anoiin srpminofln, 
Albuzia Lebbolc, 
BornssiiB Qabullifonnia, 


Dull descriptions of the appearances and uses of thoso trees will bo found 
in other notices, and tUero is ao need to recapitulate what has been already 
more than once written. Arboriculture is now a recognized part of tlio 
collector's duties, which he usually performs vicariously thiougli tho district 
engineer, or an assistant or joint-magistrate. Sufficient has been said regarding 
the general system, which is under tho control of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce, in the Aaaingmh notice. 

Cultivated crops require only a brief notico boro, as full descriptions of 

- . . the commoner lands will he found in Azamcuhu. Tho 

Gulunueu crops. 1 

district produces tho usual varieties of spring and 
min crops. Of tho former the principal are wheat, biulay, oilseeds, pulses, and 
opium; and of the latter, sugarcane, rice, the various millets, indigo, and tobacco. 
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'Those crops are sown, principally on the alluvial lands of the Ganges, which 
Spring crops: wheat are of extraordinary fertility. Unbroken sheets of the 
ami barley. crops may be seen stretching for miles along the 

banks in tlio cold weather. The land, as a rule, retains sufficient dampness 
after being flooded in the rains to obviate the necessity of irrigation. There 
are no accurate statistics at hand to show the area under wheat and barley. 
A return prepared in 1871 shows the area as 78,337 acres, but Ballia was then 
incorporated iu this district The average outturn per acre was shown as 
4 02 maunds. This can hardly be correct, as the outturn in Cawnpore is 
stated to bo from 12 to 16 maunds (Gaz., VI., 27) and in Gorakhpur from 
7 to 13 (Gaz„ VI., 331), while the wheat lands of this district are excep¬ 
tionally rich. 

The staple crop of the district is undoubtedly sugarcane, which is usually 
„ classed among autumn (letiarif) crops, lu nearly 

Sugarcane, , , . , , e ... J 

every village some land is set apart, lor the cultiva¬ 
tion of this profitable crop, and it now forms a fomidable rival to the poppy. 
The cultivation of sugarcane lias been described in great detail in the Gorakh¬ 
pur and other notices. A description of the GMzipur sugar trade, which is 
enormous, will bo given in Part III. 

Of the other khti/rlf crops perhaps the principal is rice. Tlio following is 
, a list of fcho chief varieties grown in the district: 
.am ci^.s, ntc bhadain, haikmii, dv.dhd, yulhar, jamhon, hareja, 

karahni, hetisdri , bansdt l, rahta , ravjawcdn, ear aha, sdtht, Pice is principally 
grown in the north and south of the district. There is a large extent of land 
undor rico cultivation along the Karammisa. 

The area under cotton is very small, being only 1,152 acres (of which only 
^ ^ 25 acres were cropped with cotton alone) in 18S0-81, 

and the outturn was only 187 maunds, The quality 
was good, as evidenced by the prices, JRs. 20, Rf. 1S)-S and Rs. 1S-S for each, 
of the three qualities. 

There are a large number of indigo factories in the district, some under 
European management. There is nothing in the 
cultivation or manufacture of iudigo peculiar to this 
district, and the description given in the Azamgaih notice will serve equally 
well here. It may be notocl that the first Euiopean indigo planters in the 
Benares province were Dr. Gilchrist (well known as the first compiler of an 


Bain crops: rice 


Cotton. 


Iudigo. 


English-Hindustani dictionary), and au Ensign Chartres, who set up a factory 
near Gh&zipur, in 1787, They met with great opposition from the natives 
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and from, the Government. By Regulation XXXIII. of 1785, the Government 
passed a resolution on the subject, of which the following were the principal 
XXXIII. 01 provisions ^(ll-Lenses of laml to TSuiopeau indigo 
1795. pi ante is given before the 20 th March, 1701') were to 

remain in force until expiration of the decennial settlement. (2) Leases of 
subsequent date were declared invalid. <3)—Poraona entering into new leases 
were liable to be ordered to proceed to Calcutta. (1>) An exception was made 
with regard to ground (less than 50 biglias in extent) intended for the construc¬ 
tion of indigo works or dwelling houses, and it was provided that, after the ex¬ 
piration of tho last year of the decennial settlement, no European should bo 
permitted to rent or hold any land, directly or indirectly. (5)—The other rules 
lelated to Europeans seizing supplies, pressing servants and labourers, telling 
trees, &c. 

The Resident was, however, at tho aarao time desired io give every help 
to Europeans m procuring the indigo plant, to bo raised for them under con¬ 
tracts entered into with the dmils 1 or vdiyata at a given rate for every bigha or 
bundle. On the 12tli of July, 170'fe, a circular notification was published by 
the Resident, announcing to the natives that the Governor-General in Council 
had no objection to, but rather wished to encourage, their entering into contracts 
-with Europeans to raise tho indigo plant for them, and to deliver it to them 
ready to he cut, but the following conditions wore to be observed (1)—That 

only pattaMars or lease-holders of settled estates (and in estates not settled, 
the dimls) might enter into contiacts. (2)—That tho lands of chltapparband 
or kiiudhisht raiyats should not bo given without their cousont. On July 22nd 
the Regulation quoted above was altered, on the romousfcvanoe of the indigo 
planters, and permission was granted to Europeans to take lands both from 
{shareholders in villages holding separate lands and from tho ohhapparband 
or kkudkdsht raiyats, without tho intervention of tho village lessee. It 
is to bo remarked that, inasmuch as the decennial settlement was after¬ 
wards declared perpetual, the time specified in tho Government Regulation 
novev arrived, and consequently Europeans have never ceased to hold lands in 
the province. 

The ordinary crops of the district have been thus briefly described because 
there is nothing in their cultivation peculiar to this district, or that has not been 
fully described in other volumes of this Gazetteer. Tho cultivation of tobacco 

1 Jim!, im Arabic norm of agency from mala, «■ ho performed a task." In the early settle¬ 
ment of ihe Benaies pvovlucethe dmd was mi trim tod with magisterial powers ns well us with 
the duties of collecting tho revenue, foe realizing a fixed amount of winch ho was responsible 
f See Regulation II. of 1795.) 1 * 
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for fcbe European market is, however, peculiar to this district and a fuller descrip¬ 
tion of this staple, and of the cultivation of roses, may with propriety he given. 
Ghazipur being also the bead-quarters of the opium department, this seems the 
fittest place for giving a detailed account of the formation of the department 
as it now exists, and of the cultivation of the poppy. Some account of tlio 
process of manufacture of the crude opium into the article exported to China 
and other parts will be found in Bait III. 

Tiie cultivation of tobacco 1 for the home market was introduced at Ghri- 

m , zipur in 1876, a laige area of laud (formerly part of the 

Tobacco. , r 

stud lauds) being taken up for the purpose. This land 

has been leased to Messrs Bogg, Sutherland and Company for 50 years nt 

Bs. 6,500 per annum, one of the conditions of the lease being that they shall 

bring not less than 150 acres under tobacco cultivation every year. The following 

description of the mode of cultivating tobacco as practised in Ghazipur has 

been taken from a note kindly supplied by Mr. G. W. Oaiue, the manager of 

the Ghazipur tobacco farm :— 

Rich lands are selected, such as are suitable for sugarcane or poppy cul¬ 
tivation. Tobacco is planted in the same land only onoe, or in rich land twice 
in three years. The land usually lies fallow the third year and is manured 
annually, principally with cow-dung or vegotable manure, such as leaves and 
indigo refuse. At Ghfizipur, night soil and poppy trash are also available, 
Tho land is ploughed flora the commencement of the rains to the time of 
planting. The plants are first raised in seed-beds. For thispurposo apiece of 
good high land is selected and is well ploughed and cleaned. When the soil 
has been properly pulverised, it is marked off into beds four feet broad, running 
the whole leugth of the plot Tho bed is slightly raised in the centre as a pro* 
tection against heavy rain. Tho seed is sown in July, a second sowing being 
made in August. Two table-spoonfuls of seed are sown over 100 square feet 
of ground, and the seed is sown mixed with ashes. After sowing, the bed is 
beaten down gently. The seed germinates in eight days, and the young seed¬ 
lings are protected from sun and excessive rain by screens (tailia) of straw 
or arhar twigs, raised 3 feet from the ground. These screens are kept on for 
a fortnight, and arc loft off gradually, at first only in tho morning and evening 
and at night, till tlio young plants get accustomed to the sun. In the mean- 

1 Ifc ia doubtful when, tobacco was introduced into India, but it was probably brought by 
ihe Portuguese into Southern India. It came from Europe to tlie Dnkluvn and from tho Dakbnn 
to Upper India during tlio reign of Ale bar (1656-1006), In 1G17 Jahfingir forbade e molting by 
on imperial edict. From tho omission of nil mention of it by Abut Eazl in Ills Ahbarndma, Mr. 
IHoehimnu inferred that it must have been uHrouucecl at the very end of Akbiu'n reign 
nftor Abui Fuel's death. (See Indian Antiquary, I, lt}6.) 
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time tbe land, into which the plants are to be transplanted, is prepared by being 
marked out by cross lines, in order to ensure regularity ot planting', as it ia 
essential for the after-working of the tobacco that the plants should be cipri-cUatiuifc 
fioin each other. In lick lands tho plants are put in three feet apart, in poorer 
soils they are only 2 or 2£ feet apart. The seedlings mo transplanted when 
their leaves are not quite the size of a rupee, and a cloudy or rainy afternoon 
is selected. The young plants are liable to be attacked by grubs. These 
should be searched for and nil plants so affected thrown away. If tho soil 
is at all hard or clayey, it should be loosened round tho roots three or four days 
after transplanting. 

The land is hoed ten days after planting, and when the plants are a foot 
to a foot and a half high, they are earthed op. Whcuovor it appears necessary, 
the land is irrigated, the ground hoing hoed and the plants earthed up after 
each watering, until the plants become too high to allow of men working in 
the field. When the plants arc about three feet high, tho top shoot and the 
lower leaves, that look dirty or draggled, arc plucked off, from seven to four teen 
leaves only being loft, according to the size and strength of the plant. Tho 
principal object is to get a fow large well-dovelopcid loaves, in profcronoo 
to a quantity of small ones. The side-shoots or suckers arc placlcod off tho 
instant they appear, and are loft on the ground for manure. Tobacco ripous 
in about throe months’ time, and is cut in the cold weather months up to 
March. A ripe leaf 1ms yellow spots on it, lias a cnimply look, and if bent 
between the finger and thumb, will break. Tho cutting commences diiccbly 
there are sufficient plants ripe in a field to fill a curing barn. Tho plants nro 
cut off bodily at the stem just below the lowest leaves. The plants, when cut, 
are left lying’ in the sun for half-an-hour to “wilt,” i.e., to wither a little, 
They are then carried to the curing barn. The diseases to winch tobacco is 
liable are two: puckering of tho leaves, which me then fit for tho native market 
only, and grubs in tho root. If a grub is found in a large root, tho affected 
part, and ail the plant above it, should be cut away, a sicle-shoot being allowed 
to grow, which will give a fairly good loaf. 

The cultivators are supplied with manure and seed. Tho first crop is 
bought from the cultivator at tho following rates: 1st class plants at 2 (urns 
per ten plants ; 2nd class 1£ finas; 3rd class 1 ana; 4-th class 6 pies. After 
the first cutting a second growth {hmtl ciop) springs up, which, if tho field 
has been well cultivated andjplanted out early, yields a largo return, as much 
as four or fivejnaunda an aero. This is given to the cultivators for sale 
in the bazhr, 
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At GMzipur are situated the opium factory and the head-quarters of 
the so-called Benares Opium. Agency, the operations oC 
0piUni ’ which extend over the greater portion of the North-Western 

Provinces and the whole of Oudln 1 At the head of the department is a 
covenanted civilian, known as the Opium Agent, who is always selected from 
the covenanted civilians of the Lower Provinces, hotli this agency and that at 
Patna being under the immediate control of the Board of Revenue of the 
Lower Provinces. 

Opium cultivation in India appears to have existed as a monopoly, so far 
back as the 16th century, for it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari that the 
produce of the opium monopoly at that time amounted to 1,000 chests. Under 
the British Government the cultivation of the poppy was at first in the hands 
Cultivation at flr B t in contractors, who on payment of a certain sum mono* 
tho hand ol contractors. polized the drug; but it was found that under this 
arrangement the quality of the opium deteriorated, and the profits to Govern¬ 
ment declined considerably. It was then resolved, with a view to restoring 
and improving this important branch of the revenue, that the opium should 
be provided by Government agency. 

In 1797 the management was ontrusted to a covenanted officer, and in 
that year the Benares Opium Agency was established, 
Benares Opium Agency, and placed under the Commercial Resident of Benares. 
1707 * Under this system, which obtained for twenty-four 

years, the area under cultivation, the produce, and the profits, vaiied, but on 
the whole increased. In 1778-79 the area undor cultivation was 9,460 bfghas, 
giving a produce of 1,059 maunds of opium, with a profit of Rs. 4,22,782; 
wliilo in 1820-21 the area was 13,720 bighas, the produeo 1,006 maunds, and 
the profit Rs. 22,94,327. The rate paid to the cultivators, Rs, 2-8 per sor, 
was constant throughout these years. 

In 1821-22 a further change was made ; an Opium Agent was appointed to 
preside over the Benares Opium Agency, and the several 
tli?Xargo Gn o£ Pl an ei Opium districts were placed under the control of the collec- 
Agcnt, 1821 . tors as deputy opium agents. Under them were 

gomiishtas (native assistants), who had the direct management of the cultiva¬ 
tors, received, oxamined, and weighed their opium, and despatched it to 
GhUzipur. The collectors, or deputy agents, wore allowod a commission on the 
produce of their districts, at tho rate of Rs. 2-8 per cent, on the piofits in 

* Tho following paragraphs have been kindly supplied by Mr, II. Hastings, of the Opium 
Department. 
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excess of the average produce of the seasons 1819-20, 1820-21, and 1821-22. 
The payment, however, of commission to the Agents appears to have been 
discontinued, although their predecessors, the Commercial Residents, roceivod 
it. In 1830 or 1831, a further change was made. For, although the turn 
under cultivation had now increased to 50,000 bigfcns and tlio produce bo 
over 4,000 maunds, the system was found expensive and defective, and the 
supply of opium being still small, a cheaper agency was had recourse to, 
and a few uncovenanted assistants wore appointed, tbo direct dealings 
with the cultivators still remaining in the hands of the naLivo gomdsh- 
tas. These assistants, however, drew a commission, although on a modified 
scale. 

In 1835-3 G, a further revision was made, uncoveuauted officers of a higher 
class, called sub-deputy opium agents, being appointed on fixed salaries, 
with a fixed travelling allowance of Rs, 100 a month for six months in the 
year, and a personal allowance in lieu of the commission granted to their 
predecessors. They still, however, drew a commission of Rs, o per maimd on 
all opium produced in oxcess of a certain standard fixed for each district, the 
aggregate amount to be drawn by any officer being limited to Rs. 10,800, or 
Rs. 900 per mensem. The collectors were still ex-officio deputy agonts, This 
system continued till 1851, in which year tlio area under cultivation was 
1,18,228 bfghas, and the produce 18,228 maunds. Tho rate per sev paid to 
the cultivators was raised to Rs. 3 in 1823-24 and to 11s, 3-10-G in 1827-28. 
From 1833-34 to 1839-40 two rates prevailed : Rs. 4 for Allahabad and the 
western districts, and also for Oudh and Nopal purchases; whilo the old rate, 
Rs, 3-10-6, was retained in districts to tho cast of Oudh and Allahabad, 
From 1840-41 till 1850-51 tlio rates were reduced and varied slightly, but 
settled in 1846-47 at Rs, 3-10 and Rs, 3-12. 

In 1852, Lord Dalhousio, then Governor-General, considering the old 

_ , , system "complicated and cumbrous,” ordered the sub- 

lord Dnllioiicue’s scheme. 1 , 

deputy agents to be graded in fivo classes with salaries 

ranging from Rs, 500 to Rs. 900 a month, and in fact inaugurated tho present 
system, which has been annually enlarged and improved, until tho staff has 
reached its present proportions. 

For purposes of administration, tho districts in which tho cultivation of 
Administrative divisions poppy is allowed are divided into twelve divisions, 
of tho Bcnwes ngency, each under a sub-deputy opium agent. The following 

form shows tho divisions and the districts included in each *.—■< 
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Nftmo of division. 


Including tlie districts of — 


Ghitzipur 

Azaingarh 

Gorakhpur 


Bnsti... hi 

Allahabad ... 

Cmwipore t*t 

Fateh gfli'li ... 

Allgnrli hi 

Bareilly ••• 

Lucknow 
Fyzabfld CM 

Sultanpur ... 


Ghazipur, Bnllin, Mirznpnr, and Benares. 

Azaingarh mid Jauupur, 

Goinkbpur. 

Basti. 

Allahabad, Ftttebpuv, and Banda, including ICIrwi and a small" 
portion of tho Mir/apnv ilvstuct, 

CaWJtpore, Etaivalj, IJanjirpujj dnJjuin, and a small portion of 
the Jliunai district 

•Fimikliabud, iUnrnpmf, and ft portion of tho Ciuvnpore district 
(pargnuah Billiom), 

Aligmli, Agia, .ilutivn, and IS tali The cultivation In the first 
three districts was r.-opened m 18S0-8I nnd is at present, ou 
an experimental scale 

Baieillj-j Uudauu, Sbfihjuhdnpur, and Morndabad. Tho cultiva¬ 
tion in the latter was rc-opentd in ( 8 - 80 - 81 , 

Lucknow, Unao, Sitopur, Ilardoi, Barn Banki, and KhOri. 

Fjzabad, Gonda, B.umdcli. 

Sullfiupar, Partdbgaih, nnd Rde Bareli. 


These twelve divisions are again divided into fiffcy-thveo sub-divisions 
(kothis), each under a native gora&shta, whose pay ranges from Its. 50 to Rs. SO 
a month. Under each gomnshta are three writers ( muharrirs) on Rs, 10, Rs. 12, 
and Rs, 10 per mensem. Each sub-division is divided among a mini her of 
zilahcUu's, drawing Rs. 5, Ra, 6, and Rs. 7 per mensem. Their duty consists 
in the immediate supervision of the cultivators in their respective heats. 
Over the native staff are European assistants, some thirty-four in number, 
who draw from Rsr 200 to Rs. 300 per mensem. 1 They, as well as the sub- 
deputy agents, are gazetted officers, holding their appointments under tho 
Bongal Government. To each of these officers is assigned one (or perhaps 
more) of the sub-divisions, and they carry oil the same duties as the sub- 
deputies, under whose immediate orders they are. The sub-deputies, in their 
turn, are immediately under the Agent, who is responsible to the Bongal 
Government, through the Board of Revonue, Lower Provinces, 

Having thus given a brief liistoiy of the department and the establish* 

„ t . „ , ment which works it, the next stop is to describe the 

cultivation of the plant. The first operation of tho 
opium year is the " settlement," or engagement with the cultivator for a cortain 
amount of land to be sown with poppy. This is don© in accordance with 
sections 8 aud 9 of Act XIII. of 1857, and is carried on usually through the 
months of August and September. The cultivators in a village choose a 

1 Since tlia above was written, tho pay of the European staff has been increased. Assist¬ 
ants will now draw up to Rs. 400 per mensem, and some change In the distribution of f ho 
divisions may possibly be made. 
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headman (Icmbarclur) who makes the contract with. Government. To him 
an advance, varying from Us. 4 to Its. 8 por Mglm, is made by the depart¬ 
mental officer, who is guided in his operations by a very complete system of 
village registers and maps, which give all particulars of tho village for some 
years past, He is thus able to form a fair estimate of the capabilities of each 
village, and regulates his dealings with the village headman accordingly. The 
latter receives a license (pitfta), allowing him to sow a certain quantity of 
land with poppy, Government at tho same lime agreeing to pay a certain fixed 
rate (in 1S81-82 Rs, 5 per scr) for produce of a certain standard (70°) of con¬ 
sistence), The village headman on his part files willi tho Government official 
a kdbi’ilhjctt or agreement, engaging to deliver the -whole of tiro prodneo to 
Government, and to weigh it in at the place and time appointed for the purpose. 
Tho village headman is responsible for the advance and duo fulfilment of 
the contract, and as a remuneration roceivos Be. 1 per maund on tho produce 
of his village, together with the value of the scrapings of his sub-cultivators’ 
pots, after their opium lias boon taken out for weighmonfc. 

While the settlements are iu progress, and up to October and Novombcr 

Preparation of the land. ^ “'"“S Seaa0U >' tU ° flellIa ‘ lcstiaod ^ P°PW 
aic being carefully ploughed and manured. So coon 

as the weather is cool enough, the lands are sown. Tho seed is sown broadcast, 

about two sera being used to a bigha. The land is then harrowed and raked 

up into little squires {kidri) for facility of irrigation. Tho opium poppy (Ptravel' 

somnifcnmi) cultivated in this part of India, is tho white-flowered variety. 

Occasionally colored flowers will bo found, but such plants yield but little or no 

opium. 1 The soil best adapted to the growth of the poppy is a sandy loam, though 

other soils are much used, There is a considerable difference in the color and 

quality of the produce of tho several sorts of soil, varying from a rioh fawn 

color in the produce of land such as that just mentioned to a dark color in 

alluvial and heavier soils. Poppy lands should be Watered at intervals 

Irrigation of poppy lands. ° f al)0Ut fiftGC11 Wel1 Watei ' k > ^ a 

preferred, hut a certain proportion of the poppy iu 

these provinces is now irrigated from the various canals. Of Into years con¬ 
structed jhii water is used early iu the season, and only a vory small portion 
of the cultivation is uuimgated. Poppy lands should bo well manured, but the 
supply of manure at the disposal of the cultivator is limited. Cattle dung is 
used,, together with ashes and village sweepings. A top dressing of nona 
mtti > or saline eaith, is very generally used. Whore available, aliecp are penned 
1 Tho Ufilira and Pefflinn varieties for the most imrt hear colored Hovers. 
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Collectiou of the petals. 


at night on lands reserved foi poppy. When the plant attains the height of 
Weeding and tliiimlug some two inches, it is carefully weeded oat, the plants 
mi6, to be retained being left at a distance of throe to four 

inches from each other. After about two weeks a further thinning takes place, 
and the land is regularly hoed and watered until the crop is ready. 

During the cold weather, the poppy lands are men&uied by the opium staff, 
to ascertain whether the cultivators have acted up to 
w.uii.tiLi.n., their engagements. The amount of each individual 

cultivator’s land is entered on tho village headman’s license, and recently a 
system of giviug each cultivator a ticket (or miniature license), bearing 
his name and amount of cultivation, has been introduced, in order to check 
illicit cultivation. The measurement is made with measuring rods (lathas) 
instead of with chains, as the latter would damage the young plant. Each 
rod is 5^ hdths (99 incites) long, and 20 rods each way make a biglia. This 
bigha measures 3,025 square yards or five-eighths of an acre. 

By the month of February the plant is pretty generally in flower, and 
in March collection of the drug commences. In tho 
western districts of the Agency the petals axe allowed 
to fall, but in the eastern districts the petals arc utilized in the manufacture of 
flower leaves, which are required to encase tho cakes of opium exported to 
China. The flower-leaf, in appearance a thin round flat cake, is made as 
Mnnufachue of tho follows. The petals when mature are carefully drawn 
flovaivienf, off tho pod; they are not plucked off, or the pod would 

be injured. A circular ridged earthen plate, about 12 inch os in diameter, is 
placed over a slow fire > tho required quantity of petals is then placed in it and. 
theso arc pressed with a damp cloth pad until they have adhered together. The 
flower-leaf is then removed and allowed to dry. By this time the plant is pretty- 
well advanced, and the prospects of tho season can bo fairly ascertained. In 
districts where they require it, the cultivators arc allowed a second advance at 
a fixed rate par bigha to help them to meet the expenses of collection. 

As soon as the petals have fallen, the pod begins to ripen, and when 
it is quite firm to the touch, it is ready to be lanced. 
This process is generally perfoimod towards tho end 
of February. The pod is lanced in tho afternoon. The instrument used is 
made of throe blades firmly tied together. The incision being made ver¬ 
tically from the bottom to the top of tho pod, a white milky juice at 


Collection of tlie drug. 
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once exudes, which gradually thickens and doepens in color. The products 
is next morning taken off the pod with a small iron scraper. The drug 
thus collected is placed in small brass or earthen-ware vessels, which arc tilted 
to drain off the dew and any pussewah 1 which may have formed. This 
pus sew ah is a black juico, which, if allowed to remain with the drug, is considered 
to deteriorate it; as its name implies, it is a sort of "sweat,’hand is formed midor 
certain atmospheric conditions. It is purchased from tho cultivators at a 
reduced rate. After the opium has been collcctod, the pocls arc allowed to dry. 
They arc then broken off and the seed is collected ; a sufficient qunutity is kept 
for the next year, the remainder being sold to tho local dealers for tho manu¬ 
facture of oil and other purposes. The stalks in most districts are used 
either for fuel or manure. The cultivators iu tho neighbourhood of Gluizipur, 
Stotfca o£ thq pbitu uaetf however, find ft ready salo for tho refuse of tho plant 
for peeking the calica. $t tho factory. This refuse, known as <l trash/' when 
broken up and sifted, is used, to tho extent of some 20,000 to 30,000 tnftupds 
annually, in packing tho cakes in the chests for export to China, 

By tho middle of April, the opium is ready for delivery lo tho various officers 
^ „ „ , . appointed to receive it. Tho cultivators aro summoned 

Pelirei v of tho opium. . * . i , , , 

in roguiar order to the weighing place. The opium 
is classified according to its cousUtctico by tlio district officer, and weighed tho 
sama day in the presence of another European officer, who gives each cultivator a 
ticket, show mg the cpm ntity, qual ity, mid approxim ato value of his opium. Th o 
next day the men aie paid. Every earn is taken to onsave tho cultivator got ting 
his full due, and the present system may bo considered to attain this end. 
Should a cultivator ho dissatisfied with tho classification by the district officer, 
ho is entitled (by section 12 of Act XIII. of 1857) to have hi a opium despatched 
separately to the factory, for special examination by tho opium examiner. 
This privilege is rarely, if over, exorcised. 

Besides classifying the opium according to consistence, tho district officer 
Treatment of nduitcrat- has to guard against any adulterated opium passing 
pfl opium. through his hands. Should lie suspect adulteration, 

he withholds payment to the cultivator, and despatches the opium separately 
to Gbksipnr for final orders. If it is found unfit for use, it is confiscated, and no 
payment is made. The opium agent’s derision in these eases is final. Tho 
amount of adulterated opium brought in by tho cultivators is, comparatively 
speaking, extremely small, 

1 Tlite is the ordinary spoiling \ the correct transliteration is jxtsUoa, 
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All tho good opium is arranged, class by class, in earthenware jars, each 
containing one maund, The neck is closed by a lid, 
DiBpDsaiof goodopm w j^ string and covered with cloth to exclude the 

dust, and sealed. The jar is packed in a basket, padded with straw to avoid 
breakage. These jars are despatched, in consignments of 100 each, to Gbfizi- 
pur, by road, river or rail, as the case may be. With each consignment (cluildn) 
is sent an invoice {chatdn register) which is returned to the district officer, 
showing the amount of opium in each jar, reduced to tho standard consistence. 
The accounts are theu finally made up, and each on It i vat or is paid at the rate, 
mentioned above, of Ra. 5 per ser for opium of 70° consistence, These pay¬ 
ments (technically called chukti) conclude the opium year, but are carried on 
concurrently with the settlement for tho new seasons. 

The following table shows (omitting fractions of high as and imunds)'the 
area of cultivation, the outturn of the standard consistence, and the price per 
Standard sor at 70° consistence, from 1850-61 to tho present time:— 



Sonson. 



Cultivation. 

Outturn at 70° 

Df consistence. 

Price per ser. 

1860-51 

•M 

Ml 

!»k 

Bighas, 

118,228 

Mflimtl. 

17,784 

Kb. a. p. 
f 3 10 0 

t 3 12 0 

1851-52 

til 



137,841 

22,438 

1862-83 




101,444 

24,4 U 

/ 

1863-6.4 




187,024 

28,201 


1864-B5 

id 



181,423 

20,859 1 

) 

1865-EB 

Ml 



176,447 


\ 

1860-87 

• It 



102,990 

17,516 

I 

1867-68 

■ M 



50,077 

7,394 

> 3 4 0 

1868-60 




12G,U3 

10,503 


185D-QO 




121,800 

12,017 

) 

1860-C1 

Ml 



154,211 

24,601 

3 8 0 

1801-62 

4M 



222,014 


4 0 0 

1802-63 

»‘i 


HI 

287.008 

SB,919 


iefl3-64 

Ml 



358,107 

61,542 

[ S a o 

1864-65 




347,840 

39,259 

3 

3865-66 




227,325 


l 

1800-67 

|M 



267,546 

34,913 


18D7-5B 

HI 



205,572 


> 4 3 0 

3B6B-63 

Ml 



287,785 

37,907 

1860-70 




3(13,751 

86,7 10 


1870-71 




346,485 

30,970 

) 

1871-72 

«U 



365,471 

39,518 

h 

1872-73 

Ml 


,,, 

360,442 

.33,258 

/ 

1873-74 

Ml 



328,054 



1874-75 

JM 



301,672 

39,201 

> BOO 

1875-70 

Ml 



384,644 

374,587 


\ 

1870-77 



in 

61,501 


1877-78 

in 



354,708 

| 45.880 

)' 

1878-78 

*u 



410,015 

56,030 

U Aon 

1870-80 

IM 


,,, 

461.G41 

45,475 

£ 18 0 

1680-81 

Ml 



432,113 

46,505 

). 

1881-82 

*.* 

111 

Ml 

398,478 

51,448 

fi 0 0 
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Xlie rose grown here for tlj e purpose of producing fttar (property, 'Ur) of roses,' 
for which GMzipur lias a wide reputation, is the Rosa 
Rose cultivation, Damciscdta. The tiees are grown from cuttings, which 

are planted in nurseries for one year, These slips are watered every iivo 
or six days tilL the rains, and are thou transplanted. About ono thousand trees 
are planted out in a single Mg ha of land. No flowers are obtained the hist 
year; in the second, about twonty thousand ; and in the third and following 
years, from thirty to sixty thousand flowers per bigha are collected. The 
trees last forty years. The expense of cultivation is considerable. The area 
under roses is about 2G0 Mghas and the cultivation is confined entirely to tlio 
environs of the city. The rent of land for rose-cultivation averages about 
He, 25 per higha. The manufacture of rose-water will be described in Part III, 
The better class of cultivators—Koeris, Kurmis and the like—arowoll aware 
of the value of mnnuro, and regularly apply it to tlio 
Mftrmrc ' fields. The manure generally obtainable is of course 

cow-dung, but in the neighbourhood of the city and largo towns it is in such 
demand for fuel, that but ( a small quantity finds its way to the fields, which aro 
manured with leaf-rubbish, &c. Near Ghfoipur city, the market-gardeners 
avail themselves to some extent of the night-soil collected from the latrines, and 
the tobacco farm laud is largely manured with night-soil. Indigo rofuso, a 
vory strong manure, is also available near indigo factories. Tho lands near the 
village homestead are manured by ft simple, well-known process. Tho more 
hamlets a village has, the more evenly will this manure bo distributed. 

Water for irrigation is readily found at a moderate depth, and as tho 
rainfall is capricious in quantity, and tho rivers 
Irrigation. sparingly used for irrigation, wells arc consequently 

numerous. They are of two kinds, permanent {pakka), built of bricks set 
either partially or entirely in mortar ; and tom per ary 
(hachcha), which are merely holes in tho ground, excava¬ 
ted after the termination of the rainy season, and destroyed by tho lains of the 
following year. Tho cost of permanent, wells varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 500, ac- 
_ , , cording to the materials used, tho sizo, depth of wnter 

Coab of permanent ' ' x 

from surface oi ground, and style of work. Tlio ordi¬ 
nary cost of the temporary well is one rupee four tinas, and occasionally 
more ; it rarely exceeds Rs. 5. Tho aver ago distance 
from tho surface of water in wells to the surface of the 


Wells. 


and of tempoiary wells. 
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ground adjacent was, in June, IS69, before rain bad fallen, 31 feet 3-| indies. 
Measurements were taken in Unit year at the wells nearest to thirty-six police 
stations, situated at tolerably uniform distances all over the district. The water 
in the temporary wells is generally within ten or twelve feet of the ground 
during the season they are used for irrigation. This of course is not a level 
which could be long maintained ; but the wells are excavated and used at a 
time when the water in the sub-soil is still near the surface, and before it has 
subsided to what may be considered its permanent level. The modes of raising 
water from wells and tanks do not differ materially from those described in 
Azamgarli. 

Ghazipur has, like its neighbour Azamgarh, been more fortunate than 

„ ,, most of the districts of the North-West Provinces in 

Droughts. 

escaping the scourge of famine. In 1783-84, indeed, 
the Benares province suffered terribly from drought, and to this were added 
misgovernment ancl oppression. There are, unfortunately, no records extant 
to show the severity of this famine in Ghazipur, as evidenced by the price of 
grains. “ Within the present century/* says Mr. Girdlestone 1 , writing in 1868, 
“the Benares province appears never to have had a drought of importance.” 
Since that year, however, the province lias been twice afflicted with drought 
and consequent scarcity, once in 1873-74 and again in 1877-78. The former of 
these would probably not have been deemed worthy of notice in former poriods 
of our administration, and owed the share it obtained of public attention to 
tbe scare occasioned by the famine which was reported to be raging in the 
neighbouring districts of Bengal. It never in these provinces rose to the 
position of severe scarcity, although undoubtedly there was considerable dis¬ 
tress, the result of previous unfavourable jmftvs, A Commission visited the 
eastern districts in March, 1874, to ascertain the extent of the distress, and 
tlio result of its enquiry was that in Ghazipur distress was not nearly so 
wide-spread as had 'at one time been feared. The spring crops were 
found more favorable than in Gorakhpur and Basti, and no such flookiug 
to relief works was seen in Ghfcipur as in those districts. The retbi grains 
(wlioat and barley) were dearer in Ghazipur from October, 1873 to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1874 tlian in the districts where distress was more apparent; but 
the plentiful mbi outturn of March and April immediately brought prices 
down to about their normal level. In the caso of rice, however, which is an 
autumn crop, there was of courso no fresh supply, and the price varied, 
between November, 1873 and June, 1874, from 11 to 12 sers the rupee, while 
1 Report at Rust Famines iu the N.-W. Provinces, p. 97. 
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m an ordinary year a rupee will buy 19 or 20 sers from October to March, and 
not less than 10 from April to June. On tlie wholo,then, it may bo said that m 
general prices did not reach the famine limit, and that the pressure of distress 
was due rather to the impoverishment produced by previous unfavorable seasons, 
than to the deficient harvests of 1873-74. The total expenditure on govern¬ 
ment relief-works in GMzipur was, approximately, Rs. 3 3,110; and on poor- 
houses (met from the charitable relief fund), Rs. 6,900. These sums are 
insignificant by the side of those expended in Basti (Rs. 1,28,557 and Rs. 9,037) 
and°in Gorakhpur (Rs. 3,40,195 and Rs. 10,894) respectively. 

The scarcity of the years 1877-7S 1 is memorable as being probably more 
severe and more general than any similar calamity 
Scarcity of ie 77-76. £ rom which these provinces had suffered during tho 

present century. In the Ghazipur district the rice crop of 1877 was almost 
totally lost. Common yico was selling for 9 sers and 10 chhitiiks for the rupee 
in September of 1877. Provision was made, in the relief plan of OcLobor, for 
starting relief works in the event of distress showing itself, but though con¬ 
tinuous high prices caused somo pressure upon the poorer classes, the winter 
months passed by without any symptoms of sevoro suffering, and the rcthi harvest 
brought considerable relief to the classes upon whom the strain had been most 
heavy. The uncertain character of tlio rainy season of 1873, and the consequent 
upward tendency of prices, renewed tho pressure upon these classes, and relief 
measures were started tentatively in June. The work—earthwork on bho 
Dild&vnagav and Mahuria road—was opened on tho Sth, and closed on. tho 
27th June, when it was no longer needed. For this period tho average num¬ 
ber of labourers was only 712. The tahsils of Gh&zipur and Zamdniah suffered 
most. The bolt of alluvial laud bounding tho (fitter fcahsil on the north, requires 
to be flooded to produce a spring crop, and this did not occur in 1877. In the 
rest of the tabsil tho land is rather high, and the depth down to- tho water 
level in the wells ia great, so that only a limited area can be irrigated from 
wells, if the moisture of the soil be insufficient to ensure the germination of 
the grain. In the autumn of 1877 both these causes contributed to the 
partial failure of the two harvests. 

The municipality maintains a permanent poor-houso. A supplementary 
one was formed, but the numbers receiving relief were at no time high. 
During the first half of July the daily average amounted to 484. The supple- 

1 TU»a account ia taken from tho Report on tho Scarcity and Relief Operations in tho N.-W. 
P. and Qudh during the yearn 1B77-78 and 1879, and from the district Rcvenuo Administration 
Report of LS77-78. 
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mentary poor-house was closed at the end of August, and by the end of Sep¬ 
tember the municipal, poor-house lelief had resumed its normal proportions, 
Two public relief works on a small scale were opened by private subscription 
within the town, and about 470 persons daily were employed in these from 
11th June to 9th August. A native muhajan employed about 30 persona 
daily in August and September on a smalL work in the city. A sum of 
Ha. 2,000, granted by the Calcutta Famine Relief Fund to the Ghazipui? 
Mission for relief of the poor, was distributed to impoverished tenants 
for purchase of seed grain, and cattle; and Rs, 1,287 was advanced by 
Government as ft loan to cultivators for the same purpose iu the sadr tabsil. 
Such distress as there was came to an end with the kharif harvest 
of 1878. 


The prices of the principal commodities fiom Juno, 1877 to November, 
1878 are shown in the following statement;— 


Month and year, 

Wheat. 

Barley. 


IBfij 

rn. 

Jufir, 

Gram. 




Sr. 

ch 

Sr. 

eli. 

Sr 

cii. 

Sr. 

eli, 

Sr. 

ch. 

June, 1877,,. 

2 D 


30 

141 

10 

n 

25 

12 

20 

H 

30 

4} 

July 

18 


20 

5 

15 

7 

21 

14 

20 

n 

27 

11 

August 

1G 

12 

22 

8 

12 

4 

2G 

12 

20 

0 } 

23 

3 

September ... 

13 

84 

15 

7 

9 

10 } 

14 

n 

1 G 

12 

14 

13 

October 

IS 

7 

10 

12 

11 

0 

3 1 

n 

10 

13 

18 

10 } 

November ,,, 

13 

e 

10 

11 

■E 

m 

11 

2 } 

10 

12 

18 

0 

December ... ... 

12 

4 

15 

7 

9 

10 } 

13 

8 

10 


17 

8 

January» 1878 

12 

4 

15 

7 


10 } 

13 

8 

15 

7 

10 

1 } 

February ... 

12 

4 

14 

21 

9 

in 

13 

8 

13 

8 

13 

8 

Marcli ... 

33 

8 

18 

O 


ES 

10 

5 

12 

14 

U 

9} 

April ... 

12 

4 

10 

12 

■a 

10} 

10 

a 

12 

14 

12 

4 

May 

33 

4 

15 

7 

ml 

0 

10 

6 

12 

14 

12 

4 

Juno 

»•« 


,* 


>> 




.. 


.. 


July ... 

31 

O 

12 

14 



0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

4 

August ... 

12 

4 

IB 

7 


6 

7 

11 

9 

0 

11 

n 

September 

13 

8 

19 

5 

n 

0 

15 

IB 

2G 

10 

12 

H 

October ... 

33 

8 

18 

10 

li 


m 

li 

21 

u 

12 

34 

November... 

13 

8 i 

17 

0 

n 

01 

19 

5 

23 

n 

12 

J4 


Building materials. 


The greater poilion. of the stone used in the district for building pur¬ 
poses, 1 is imported from the Chimnr quarries in the 
Mivzupur district. The price is moderate, owing to 
the facilities of transport afforded by the river. Kanfruv, or nodular limestone, is 
found in all the upland parts of the district. When stacked on the roads, it 
costs on the average Rs. 3-8 per hundred cubic feet. The cost of metalling a 
mile of road 12 feet wide with six inches depth of kankar would he about 


1 This account ia taken from a note supplied by Mr. G. J. Joseph, District Engineer. 
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Ba, 1,600. Lime is manufactured from leankor, 100 maunds of the latter pro¬ 
ducing sixty to sixty-five of lime. Au expenditure of thirty maunds of wood 
-would he required to bum 1Q0 maunds of kankar. The best wood is said to bo 
tamarind. The cost of producing GO maunds of lime would be lie. 17-10, viz, 
price of kankar Bs 3-10, 30 maunds of wood 11s, 12,labour Ils. 2; total Us. 17-10. 
Lime sells at Rs. 25 per 1 0 maunds. Bricks are made of various sizes, those 
measuring 9" by 4^" by 3'' are sold at Its. 0, Ils, 7, and Its, 5 per thousand, 
according to quality. In the dry season half-round tiles sell for twelve anas, 
and flat tiles foi one rupee eight anas per thousand. In the rains the rates 
rise to one and two rupoe3 respectively. Wood for building coats about Ils, 2 
per cubic foot iu the log, and Its. 3>8 per cubic foot when dressed and put in 
position. There are uo mines or quarries iu the distnct. Salt ia imported, 
but saltpetre is largely made, and sajji, au impure form of carbonate of 
soda, is manufactured in large quantities from reh and exported bv river to 
Calcutta. 


part hi. 

INIIAUITASTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

For tho reasons given in tlio Azamgmh notice, il will suffice to state tho 
Rotation. tofcalij h y the censuses preceding that of tho year 

1S81. Thoy aro—ns nearly as they can bo given— 
for the district as it now stands, as follow 


Census of 


1063 

ISfid 

1872 


Total 

population. 


1,030,529 
891,80.0 
870,299 


Hindus. 


927 005 
797,190 
783,869 


Muliniilftd- 
mifl and 
OthliT'l. 


112.404 

04*007 

69,410 


Density per 
B(pl!UC Unlo. 


707 D 

cor* 

C01 


Increase 
or dccmisc. 


—147.72C 
■—18,004 


„„„ hrge i, ® al0nt t,GcleI ' 30 3S33-0S, continued in tho interval 

1S65-/., is attributable to tho defective enumeration of tho two latter 
ceneesei (too Census Report, North-Western Provinces and Ourth, 1881, 
5II), which appear to have boon similarly charaotoused throughout tlio 
Benares division, It would manifestly servo no useful purpose to pr int details 
when the totals are impeached, and vye therefore pass at once to the census 

Or -LOG I, 


The totals by religion may be shown for each pm'- 
ganah and tahsli ns follows;— 


Cpnsufl of 1981! totals 
fcy religion. 



Tabsil. 


POPULATION. 




IJIndus, 

Purffiiuati, 




3 

n 

8 





H 

Cn 

Glmzipur ... 

03,813 

lll,?o2 

afi/ioa 

Kbadinbiifl 

04,toe 

Pacliotnr 

66,820 

32,(187 

K&rnntlftli 

M f 97Q 

14,228 

Tabsil total,,. 


110,960 

Miihamtnada* 

bad. 

130,833 

65,613 

Gnrlia 

35,055 

18,504 

Pthnm 

10,214 

5,139 

Zaliui abaci 

62.C12 

30,571 

Tabsil total,,, 

238,614 

189,117 

Snyyldpur ,, 

100,403 

49,075 

Khan pur .. 

28,170 

11,028 

Bnbariataul... 

a 1,(106 

lG,9SO 

Tabsil total,,, 

167,173 

7 7,083 

Zdiniinffth 

150,(180 

77,041 

Wflholcll 

47,022 

23,473 

Tabsil total,,, 

108,002 

ICJljl n 

District ) 
TOT-U., 3 

013,764 

454,003 


Mnsuhiians. ?;' r ’ S ' Others 
1 tans 



The won in 183L was returned afe 1.4Y3 0 square miles; the population, 
1,014,099, was distributed amongst seven towns and 2,599 villages, the houses 
in tiio formci numbering 14,158 and in the latter 152,631. The males (507,11?) 
exceeded the females (500,982 > by only 135, or 1)20 per cent. The density per 
square mile was G88‘4; the proportion of towns and villages per square mil© 
17, and of houses 113-2, In fcho towns 5-5, and in tlio villages G-l persons, on 
an average, were found in each house. In the nine years between 1S72 and 
1881, the total population had increased by 140,800, the increase in the males 
being 51,133 and in the females 80,667. The total difference represents an 
increase of 16' l per cent. 

Following the order of the census statements, we dud the persons re turn- 
.. ed as Christians belonged to the following racesr-— 

Cumtituu by race. . ° . . . , 

Bufcish-boni subjects, 20 (7 tamales); other Euro¬ 
peans, 38 (20 females); Eurasians, 91 (45 females); Aimonian, 1 (male); and 

1 Tlio tolnl aren by tlio recent endnatrol sinwoy is 1 I 408’2O square miles. *To bo quite 

accurate, oae 4 , ns iu Census furm X, 
















































gg cmjtouR. 

Batives, 408 (213 fomrifls). The 5 oete of Christ,ana represented in CMaipUf 
were the Cl,urcl.es of Englre.1 and Home, Presbyterians, BaplisLs, MelUo.Usts 
(Wesleyan and unspecified), Armenians nud Lutherans. Hie re advo iilapoi- 
tions of the sons of the main religions divisions of 
fe!^BSSR£ the population ™. » follows l-mtio to.the total 
giom diviBiofts, population of males, '5001, of females, 4 jjjj oi Hin¬ 

du s, £>011 ; of Muhammadan;?, '(3035; and of Olrnnhans, ’0003 s wtio of Hindu 
males to total Hindu population, ‘5022 ; of Mu luam.mclan males to total Mu¬ 
hammadan population, *4.808; anti of Oluislhm males to total Christina pop«- 
civil condition of the' latioD, ‘5002. Of single persons theseI were 219,260 
popuintiou. males and 143,869 females, of married -a) 1,82-1' mams 

and 265,086 femalesj and of widowed *26,033 males ami 91,427 females, Tho 
Conjugal condition and total mmoi population (under 13 years of age) was 
ages of the population, 385,902 (181,388 females), or 88 per cent,; and the 
following table will show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at oach of 
the ages given :— _____ 


Hr sons. 




MoiUMJtriDANS. 


At timed. 


Widemod. 



Of the total population, 78,044 (50,813 females), or 7'G pev cent., aro ro- 
Diatritmtion by birth- turned as bovu outside the limits of tho district. Of tho 
I 11300 ' total population, 983,084 (506,320 females), or 9 6’9 5 per 

cent., are returned as unable to read and write and net under instruction j 24,945 
DiotributiflQ according- (458 females), or 2'46 per cent., nre shown as able to 
bo education. read and Write; and 9,070 (200 females,, or -59 per caul* 

us under instruction. Of those nbio to rend and write, 21,501 (288 Females), and 
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Number of the blind. 


of those under instruction! 4,781 (133 females), were Hindus. The Muham¬ 
madans who come under these categories were 3,2G9 (87 females) and 1,18G 
(18 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 169 (81 females) are returned 
as literate, and 102 (49 females) as under instruction. Of the others six 
(males) aie shown as able to read and wiifco, and one (male) as under 
instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Ip jU'initics} person of age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
imsoimd mind trict,—the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all religions was 70 (24 females), or *0009 per 
cont. 1 The largest number, 15 (6 females), were of the ages 30 to 40 years. 
Distributing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 59 (20 females), 
and Muhammadans 11 (4 females). The total number 
of blind persons is returned as 2,220 (1,077 females' 1 , 
or ‘21 per cent. 3 Of these, G07 (333 females) were '* over GO;” 234 (122 

females) between 50 and GO; 304 (160 females) between 40 and 50; 273 (14o 

females) between 30 and 40; 2G9 (120 females) between 20 and 30; J26 (5G 

females) between 15 and 20; 1G3 (GO females) between 10 and 35; 143 (51 

fomales) between 5 and 10; and 101 (30 females) under five years. Of tbo 
total number, 2,009 (970 females) were Hindus, 20G (104 females) Muham¬ 
madans, and 5 (3 females'' Christians Of deaf mutes 
there were 400 (142 females), or '039 per cent,, the 
largest number, 75 (28 females), appearing among persons between 20 and 30, 
Of these 353 (121 females) were Hindus, 46 (20 females' Muhammadans, and 
one (female) Cliristiau. The last infirmity, of which 
note was taken at the recent census, was that of leprosy. 
There were 492 (58 females) afflicted with this disease. The percentage to the 
total population is - 04S, so that 48 in every 190,000 of the population were on. 
an average lepers. Of the total number 454 (50 females) were Hindus, 37 (8 
fomales) Muhammadans, and one (male) Christian. 

Distributing the Hindus into the four tiaditional classes, we find from, 
the census returns that there were Brahmans, 67,840 
(33,011 females); Rajputs, 91,675 (43,782 females); 
Banins, 4,251 (2,148 females); and “other castes,” 749,998 (375,962 females). 
An alphabetical list of some of the more important among tho last is also 
given; these will be shown a few pages later on. 

* i.e., 60 in every ], 000,000 of the population. 7 i.e .,21 In every 10,000 of the population, 


Deaf mutes. 


Depots. 


Hindus by castes. 
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The census returns of 1SS1 throw no light upon Brahman subdivisions, 
and the icturns of 1872 are admittedly inaccurate, 
Llul,njftlJa * The following subdivisions in the latter census wore 

returned with more than 1,000 members each:—Ach/nj, Chaube, Gour, 


Kanaujin, Saiwarid, and Sangaldwipf. 

TJio great majority of land-owning fiaternitios of tho district aro Raj¬ 
puts and BluVmhms, They all represent tbomsolves 
liajputs. as the descendants of immigrants, who, at no very 

remote period, founded colonies in this and neighbouring districts; accord¬ 
ing to their traditions, not more than from fifteen to thirty generations 
have elapsed since tho fiisb advent of their forofalhors. Tho Bhuinh/irs 
will bo mentioned later on. Of the Rajput clans, with moro than 100 
members in each, the following list compiled from tho recent 1SS1 census 
returns, although not claiming to bo a perfectly accurate account of the 
numerous subdivisions represented in the district, is perhaps as correct a otio as 
could he obtained;— 1 


Clan. 

Total 

population. 

Pcimilos. 

Clnn, 


Total 

population 

FomaUs. 

IJniH ... 


7.011 

0,272 

Kinwnr ... 


251 

112 

Bnlwdr ... 


387 

107 

Kistwfir ... 

• «« 


00 

BimipUnr 


aifi 

VQO 

Muhtivvi&r or 

Mach- 

1,562 

700 

JJniislinria 


oa 

48 

v.inr. 




Bninhin ... 


us 

67 

"Magbatia m 


171 

88 

Barn hunt 


102 

G8 

Naifiimi ... 


150 

08 

B .nan liar 


10!) 

61 

Nlganmi... 


423 

211 

Jlawmshankar 


370 

182 

Nikumbh 


270 

143 

Bmguijdn 


2,417 

1,1 G7 

I’akahgotrl 

««• 

1.H80 

fill 4 

Bdrmora... 

•»« 

374 

199 

Pumi&t ... 


GOD 

208 

Bcmw'ii ... 


100 

6 f i 

Itnglmbaiia 


2,929 

1,390 

BonbnnB 


204 

123 

Suliailifi .. 

• •i 

087 

320 

Birwir ... 

*■ * 

898 

438 

Son gar ... 

**% 

10,819 

5,200 

Biseu ... 


2,014 

943 

Sodbnns .. 

Ml 

876 

109 

ClunuM 


699 

326 

Sonihans.M 

l 

1.937 

942 

Cliaulma .. 


1,143 

SfiO 

Soiigbans 

M» 


J07 

Dikllit 


Ifi.m 

7,110 

Sukalbana 


770 

370 

Domvar ... 

««i 

0,380 

3,109 

Sulltat ... 



105 

G» harwfir 

m 

6,801 

0,816 

Sdmjbmia 



l,Gfi 1 

Gahlot ... 

• %i 

322 

141 

tJjun 

Ml 

123 

73 

Gautam ... 

M» 

7,4 80 

0,689 

L’nspcci find 

1 » 1 

9,820 

1,820 

Kaltiji ... 

tmt 

0 881 

2,784 

Specified clans 

with 


779 






_ 


Kausilc 


702 

881 

Total 

... 

91,075 

•43,782 


The special object sought from the census return was information rogaul- 
iug the woiltrag of the Infanticide Act. Tho bearing of tho statistics on this 


'Tlie spelling ot the names has been corrected and the names arranged nlphftlielienllyj 
in other respects the UbI is identical with that printed m Mr, Whlto’s volume of Scv Siatuiiat 
(1881). 
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subject will be treated oflater: hcto wu are concerned with the distribution 
of tlie clans and their traditions. The principal of them are, in the order in 
which they are described in the following paragraphs, the Sen gar, Dikliit, 
Gaharw&r, Gautam, Binvnr, ICiilntn, Maharwdr, Sakanvar, Suiajbans, Bargaiyan, 
Bais, Bon war, Raghubans, and Sukalbans. 

An important and interesting branch of the Songar tribe occupy part of 
theZahurabad parganah in this district, and the whole 
of the adjacent parganah of Luklmesar (in Baixia q. v.) 
They state that they are descended from Hari and Bir, two Tliakurs who 
came from Phapliund ill Etawah and took service with the Bliai* inja of file 
northorn jiait of this district. On one occasion, having been struck by the 
raja, they and their adherents lcillod hiui and took possession of the country. 
The descendants of Hari occupied Lakhuesar, while those of Bir settled partly 
in Zalnirabad and partly in a portion of Sikaudarpur (in tlie Ballia district). 
Fifteen generations are counted from the time of the fhst foundois of the clan 
to the presont day. The Sen gars are all devoted to the worship of a deified 
member of the tribe named Amar Sink, who lived about two hundred years 
ago. He is worshipped under the designation of Nath Eubd, and several tem¬ 
ples to bis honour have been erected in Basra, the chief village of Lakbnesar. 

A branch of the Dili hit or Dikshit clan of Suiajbans Rajputs occupy 
dlclxlt nearly the whole of the Pachotar paiganah, where they 

are called Pachtoiias, and some villages in Shsullabad. 
They state that their ancestor, Cdamk Rao, came from the Bulandshahr district 
about twenty generations ago. 

The Gabarvviir tribe, one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajputs, occupies 
an important position in this district. The greater 
part of parganah Mali inch belongs to a biancli of this 
tribe, who claim descent from Babu Kunwar Manilc Ghimd Sinli, a cadet of the 
family of the raja of Kan tit in the Mirzapur district, where me the head¬ 
quarters of the tribe. The Bdbu is stated to have been in the military employ¬ 
ment of the emperors of Delili, and to have taken the farm of the parganah 
at a higher levonue than tho Brahmans that held it before him. The villages 
held by the Galiamins are divided into three tarafs , called by the names of 
Kunwar Si nil's three sons, Sidhan, Jamdarag, and Rddha Rdi. Two or tlireo 
centuries ago, ten of the descendants of Sidhan Rdi entered into a warlike 
confederacy and built eight forts, the ruins of which still remain at Dhdndpur, 
the chief village of the parganah. The Gaharwdrs now re lain about half of 
the one hundred and eighty-four villages formerly owned by them; but the 
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chief village, Dhdnfipnr, is iirctiievably mortgaged. One small branch, during 
the Mimhal rule, became Masai mAos. For several go u emtio us all coimaction 
between the branch of the Gahnrw&rs in Mahnieh and the parent stock of 
Kautib has ceased, and the members of tho two branches will not even eat 
together. There is also a small colony of Galumvius in Paohobav. 

The greater part of the Karan da parganali is owned by a veiy numerous 
elan of Gautain Sombanf?, or Rajputs of the lunar race. 

7 . They trace their descent from the main branch of tho 

clan, which has its head-quarters at Argnl, in the Fatchpur district. They 
appear to have settled in this district about four or five hundred years ngo, 
The Gautams in four villages became Musalmiina during the mlo of tho Mughal 
emperois. The principal village is Main pur, the settlement of which was 
concluded with the head-man, not in the name of tho entire propriotary body, 
but as sole owner. The lcsult of this procedure has been a long continued 
feud and frequent litigation between his descendants and those of tho original 
shareholders, who are now reduced to tho position of cultivators. 

The principal seats of the Hirwar lhijputs are in the Ballia district {q. v), 
Dirwur. but there is a branch of tho clan at Dcochandpur in 

tho Say y id pur parganali. They claim descent from the To mars of Dohli. 


The tribe of Kakan Rajputs in parganali ShncUahad is numerous, and 
KgkAr| fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the per- 

manent settlement. They state that, about fifteen 
generations ago, the founder of the clan, Ratan Rhi, camo from Aldeniau in 
the Sultan pur district, expelled the Bhais, and took possession of tho country 
which they now hold. 


Tho Mnhnnviivs and Mafibraius aro separately mentioned in the census 

MaUarwdva. rohu ' D ’ bufc tho 7 arG believed to bo the ono and tho 

same clan. Dr. Oldham calls them 'Mur wars,’ and 
states that they deiivo their migin and also their namo fioin Mar wav, a State 
in Rnjpntana better known perhaps as Jodhpnv. If wo me right in commoting 
Br. Oldham's ‘Murwars' with the Maliarwiirs, Mr. Shorring gives a different 
account of them; for, in writing of tho latter {Hindu, Tribes, l , page 240), he 
desciihes thorn as a spurious clan of Rajputs of Urn Unno district, who wero 
“ oiiginally palanquin-bearers, called luhdr or malmt, in [tho sorvico of nija 
Tilakchand, the head of the Buis Rajputs of Baiswdrs." According to 
I)r. Oldham, their principal colonies were in pargiurahs Pachotav and Wmiah. 
Then largest iuluha was Chug hut, but it has long ago passed from the posses¬ 
sion of the clau. 
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Tlic entire eastern portion of the ZamAniah pargauah is occupied by the 

, , , SakanvAr tube, the most numerous Hindu land-owning 

bakanwu 1 , i ° 

tribe 10 the district, with the single exception of the 

Rimvar Bhuinliars of Muliammndabad. There is some doubt as to whether 
fins tribe is of Biahnianioal or of Rajput origin. Its numerous members in 
the Agra district profess to belong to the solar race of Rajputs, but the Sakar- 
wiirs of Zamdniah, though affirming that their ancestors came from Fateh pur 
Sikri, in the Agra district, and though evidently, therefore, related to the Agra 
Sakarwtirs, yet claim to be descended from Misr Brahmans. There is no evi¬ 
dence, however, to support this claim. They look up to the mythical raja 
Gadb, alleged by the Hindus to have been the founder of GMzipur, ns their 
ancestor. He is asserted to have had four sons, Achnl, Abdial, SAran, and 
Rohi. Considerable confusion has sprung up among the descendants of these 
sons, for while some regard themselves as Sakarwar Rajputs, ofchors speak of 
themselves as Snkarwnr Bhuinliars. The descendants of Achal, Satan, and 
Rolii are Bhuinliars. AcliaTs descendants loside at Sohwal, Patlcmiia, and 
adjacent villages m the north-cast of ZamAniah, while those of Rolii and Sftran 
are settled in the ShdWibad district. Abehal had two sons, Sainu and Pdrna 
Mai. The former of these founded a nmneious and powerful clan, acknow¬ 
ledged as Riijputs, occupying the largo village of Gahmar, and other villages 
adjacent in the south-east of the pargauah; while the descendants of Piirna 
Mai form a very numerous clan, considered Bhuiuhdrs, occupying the largo vil¬ 
lages of Sharpin' and Reotipuv in the north-east of the pargauah. The Sherpur- 
Reotipur laluka has an aim of 20,715 acres, and pays a land revenuo of 
Rs, 25,000 per auaum. The talulca consists of a very fertile tract of- lowland- 
country, and the proprietors are generally rich, and have retained a gieat part 
of fclieir hereditary property. The estates of tho Rajput Sakarwars are, on the 
other hand, on tho less productive upland, and the proprietors are, a3a rule, 
poor. The Galunar zaimndars, who hold 22,430 acres, at the low revenue of 
Rs. 7,420, have, from the commencement of our rule to the disarmament, been 
notorious for their insubordination. After the permanent settlement their 
head-man, Abdliul RAi, was for long in open rebellion, and their property was 
declared forfeited to Government, but after some years their offences worn 
condoned and their proprietary right restored. They are now believed to be 
well-disposed. 

One of the descendants of Puma Mai, named Maliar RAi, ten generations 
ago, became a Musnlmiin, and from him are descended a tube of Nau-musluns, 
occupying fourteen villages on the KarmuAsa, and called Kamsftr, Their 

0 
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principal village, Useya, passed, ab an ear ]y period of oar rule, into the hands 
of the fitful Deolunaudan, and they have always g’ivon a good deal of trouble. 
They enlist largely in the native army, 

The Surajbnns of Zaliuiabad claim to ho descendants of Hnntcar and 
Narkar Bui, who settled in the parganali and expelled 
Surajbnns. RajbhatB. They aro a flourishing tribe. The Bar- 

gniyfins of Znhdrabad state that they aro Cbauluin Rajputs fiom the Mainpuri 
distriot, and received the title of Bargaiyfin as a recog- 
Bargaijau. ifltion of some of their ancestors having t( done a great 

work ” (kdni hard hhjci). Most of their estates wore sold, for arrears of land- 
re venue, to the raja of Dmnifion, between fifty and sixty years ago. They aro 
now poor and discontented, The Bais Raijputs of parganah Bahariahad, who 
^ s own ten or twelve villages, state that they aro descended 

from one Baghel Riu, who, four toon or fiftocu genera¬ 
tions ago, came from Baswfira in Omlh, the home of the groat Bais tube, and 
colonised the country, winch he found a jungle. 

The Donwtir Rajputs hold fivo huge villages in parganah 0 aril a tuul 
twelve in Sayyidpuv ( aml theio is n powerful cliui of them 
m the GMzipnr paiganah. They have also colonies 
in Khdnpuv and Bahambad. They are described by Sir II. Elliut [Supple- 
onontal Glossary, I,, page 85) ns a mixed Iifijput-Biahuian tribo. The Don war 
Rajputs are said by Dr. Oldham {Statistical Memoir, Yol. T , page 05) to he of 
a dark complexion and to liavo non-Aryan features; he thinks they may have 
aboriginal blood in their veins, but there is no ti ad it ion on this subject. 

The Raghubnns Rajputs of parganah Kh&opur are a branch of a very 
Itnglmbam numerous and powerful clan, who hold tbo Dold 

parganah of Jaunpur, and paiganalis Katohar, Barah, 
and Maliwari of Benares. In the time of Raja Donum Deo, of Chandrnuli, 
who flouiished rluring the reign of Slier Shfih, the Raglmhans of Katchar, 
crossing the Gfimlf, took possession of ten villages, which they still hold. There 

Snkalbnns, a c °l° n y of Sulcal bans Rfijputs near the centre of 

parganah Zumfiniali, occupying tbico talukas. One of 
thoir villages, Nawal or Nauli, contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 

After the Rajputs the most important in rank are the Bhuuihdrs. 

BiioioMia,* Their traditions were examined at considerable length 

in the AzAMQMUr notico [q, v.) In popular estima¬ 
tion, they share in something of the sacredness that attaches to tlio Brahmans, 
and, by the old law of the Benares province, they, like the genuine Brahmans, 
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were exempted from capital punishment. Family priests, however, and 
spuitual guides are never chosen from among them. They may not drink 01- 
smoke with Biahmans, and only under some le&tnctions with Rajputs. There 
are numerous subdivisions oi tubes among Bhiiinhars, and these aie generally, 
if not always, called by the name of some recognized Rfijput clan. Numerous 
instances have been, given under Azaxkia.uk In many cases the mention 
of a common place of origin, aud often a common ancestor, supports the view 
that there is a tie of blood, even when, as frequently happens, the tie is not 
openly acknowledged. It has been asserted that the Bhdinhars are, as a class, 
more frugal and industrious than IIdjputs, and less haughty. They, unlike 
the Rf$jputs, regulate their expenditure on marriages and similar occasions, 
with reference rather to their actual income than to their imaginary rank. 
(Seo Anther in Shernng’s Hindu Tribes, L, 39, and Supp. Gloss., I., 21, 
et seqq,) The principal Bkii'mhar tiibes in this district aro the Kimvfa’, Bern- 
wtir, Sakarwur, Don war, and [vast war. 

The KiuwarBLuilnbdrs of ftluliammadabad ami Garb a state that their a'uces- 
tfirs came from Karnut-Padampur, which they suppose 
to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Delhi— 
but which, according to the written accounts of the Kvmvur Riijpubs, is situated 
in Karnrita—and took service with Tlkam Deo, tlie Clieru lAja, whom they sub¬ 
sequently supplanted. There are threo great divisions of tho tribe, called 
after the ancestors Rtvjdhar, Makund, and Pithaur RAi, (11 Iu the Hujdhaj: 

sept there was formerly, for a few geneiations, a laja 
who Held his fort at Birpur. A branch of tho 'sept 
settled in taluka Bdrali, in parganah Zamdnudi, and became Musalmaas. The 
Barah taluka, and one-third of Birpur taluka, were sold for arrears of revenue. 
The Bfa-ah cx-ziumndais are poor, but many of the former proprietors of Bir¬ 
pur aro large cultivators and money •lenders. (2) The sept of Mukand R&i, 
though in rank it comes after that of Raid bar Rni, is 

The Mukand Kdi sept. , & . , , . _ J * 

far before it in. wealth aud influence. The zaramddra 
of Koresar and Narainpur, who take the title of Bnbu, are the heads of tins 
branch of the clan. One of the Narainpur zammdfirs, B/ibu Ajaib Sinh, was 
for two or three years deputy-governor, under Haja Mahip Narain, over tlie 
entire province of Benares. His pods, Bdbus Sheo Paislian Sinli, Sheo Ralnn 
Sinh, and Shoo Ambar Sinh, wore amils after the permanent settlement, and 
had a strong fort at Pindera north of Benares. They hud much influence with 
tho Rftja Mahip Narain, as Ins grandmother, Rani Gulab Kuar, was related to 
their family. The fain Is joined in the conspiracy of Wazlr ’ Ali, sod of the naw&b 


Tlie llAjdliai sept. 
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wazir of Oudh, which term mated m the murder of Mr. Cherry, the Resident, 
on the 14th Januaiy, 1799. An attempt was made to surprise thorn in their 
fori nfc Pintlera, which failed. Thoy escaped and lied to Nepfd, ami their 
property was confiscated. (£>) Tho third sept, PitViaur Bin, is not worthy 
of any special mentiou. Their chief village is Kaiim- 

TIic Pithuur Bill sept. 

tirkl inpur. 

The Bern wars of Garha state that they arc descended from Dawfin Rni, 
who came from Bempur and settled in the Benares 
’ district. His son went tlienco to Sfthsnrdni, where 

the family remained for three generations. They emigrated to Chaunsa in 
the SVmhabad district, and after two gemmations settled at Narln in paiganah 
Garha. There are fourteen villages, many of them very largo, occupied by 
the Bernwitis, and a most carefully prepared pedigree is in existence, showing 
the descent of every family in every village, from the founder of the dim. 
The chaudhris of Narlii, their chief village, who are the head-men of the 
clan, weie distinguished for their active loyalty during the disturbances of 
1S57-5S, and aro much respected in the adjacent parganahs. Unfortunately 
as the result of a litigatiou, commenced in 1855 about a boundary, the 
liija of D amnion obtained in 1875 a decree against the owners of la hi lea Narlii 
for ten lakhs of rupees. The decroo, which lias now swollen with interest 
to twelve liikhs, is about to be executed, and iv is to be feared that the 
results will be disastrous to the peace and prosperity of that corner of the 
district. 

The BhuiuMr and Muhammadan Bakarwdrs have alieady boon discussed 
in connection with the Rajput bianch of the tiibo. 

Salem w nr, t 

Tiie Bhuiuhav Donwnrs of pargannh ^amaniah givo 
the following account of themselves :—Dona Chargia, a Pi'imle Biahmau 

D<inw and spiritual guide of tho r&ja of Dohli, founded a 
village near Fateh pm* Slkri, called, after him, Bonauli. 
His descendants colonised the cast of the Azamgnrli district, where they are 
called Bhath. Two of tho family, Guraj and Jain Rbath, proceeded south 
from Azamgarh. The first founded a colony in parganali Narwan in tho 
Benares district, while the second settled in Zamaniali. His descendants aro 
the Bhumhar Donwius of the parganali, and the name * Domvdr 5 is derived, 
through Bonauli, from Dona Chargia. The ancostor of Don wars in two or 
three villages was iu themilitaiy service of the empeior of Dchli, and received 
for his valour the title of Khan, which is borne to the present day by all his 
descendants. 


Sakarwnr, 


Domvai. 
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The ICastv&r BlnWnhfirs, who occupy about 2G villages in parganab 
Muhammadabad, give an account of themselves winch 
essentially diffeis fiom that of any other tribe in 
the district. All the other clans cleseiibo themselves as the descendants 
of colonists. The Kastw&rs alone lepiesent lliemsolvcs as the descend ants of 
the few JRiahmans that, prior to the last great Hindu immigration, remained 
in the district,surrounded by the aboriginal tribes. “They may be regarded,” 
writes Hr. Oldham, “as a link connecting the Hindu occupation of the 
Gupta era with the Hindu occupation of the district in modern times,” 
The account of their traditions giveu by the same writer is as follows :—It is 
stated that Mandhata,—not the great raja of that name, who, according to the 
Hindu ShfUlras, was the first “ Chakravaiti *' or Supreme Itsija in India, but 
another of the same name,—a brother or cousin of Prithiraj, one of the last 
kings of Debli, was affected with leprosy. When proceeding to Jbgannath he 
happened to dip his hand in the water of the Kkataut tank, close to the village 
of Ghauspur, where ancient remains are found, aad believed to bo the site of a 
monastery mentioned by ITwen Tlisang. He found that his hand was cured, and 
afterwards, by an immersion of bis whole body, the leprosy was completely 
cleansed. As a thank-offering for his recovery, he gavo to five Brahmans resid¬ 
ing near the tank as much land as an elephant could make tx circuit of in a day. 
The Kasfcwars claim to be descended from tho five Brahmans. The tank between 
Ghauspur and Khataut is to the present day visited by sick people in the hope 
of experiencing its cuiative properties. This legend, improbable and absurd as 
it seems to us, lias a wido cunency in the district, and is believed by both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, The Muhammadan version of the story, which varies hi 
some important particulars from that given above, will be narrated subsequent¬ 
ly, as it is intimately connected with the first conquest of the district. The 
Bbuinli&r Kausiks and Aswarias of 2ahuiabaci call for no special mention. - 
A full account of Banins generally will be found in the Shabjahanpur 
memoir. The subdivisions returned iu the census of 
1872 (none were distinguished at the recent enumera¬ 
tion) with more than 1,000 members in this district were—Aganval, Agrahri, 
JBarauwfir, Knsarwum, Krindu, and liastogi. 

Among the “other castes” the census returns give the population of the 
other prinoipal Hindu following, who, with Brahmans, R&jpuls, and Banks, are 
cclsfce9 « accounted tho ‘Principal Hindu Castes.' The name of 

the special calling or trade followed, or other brief noto to aid in identifying 
them, has been added - 
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il Mr (co ft herd) 

BarUui (carpeiitci) 

Ilhangi (scavenger) 

Bluer (ugriculturi'd) 

J31i at (genealogist, panegyrist) ... 

Bbiiinlitir (lanctliolfloi-, cultivntor) 

Ohaimh (currier, agriculturist) 

Dhobi (washerman) • 

Dom (bamboo-basket maker, singer, dancer) 
Gadana (sheplwsril) .«• 

Uoidin .<• 

Jat (cultivator) 

Kacliln (Hgvic-ultnrist) 

Kahai (patti henrer) 

Kalwfir (diaiillei) ••• 

KiWasth or Kjlyath (scilbc) 

Ivhfttik (pig and poultry-bieeder) ... 

Kori (weaver) ... 

Kumbar (potior) 

Kurmi or KunW (landbolder, cultivator) 

Lodh or Loillia (cultivator) .. 

Lohdr (blacksmith) ... ... 

T^onm (snH-cxtrnotor) .. ... 

Mtfli (gaidonei) M* *»» 

MallAl! (boatman) ... ... 

Nfi! (barber) ... ... ... 

Pasi (fowler, watchman) ... ... 

Smith (gold and silver-smith) ... 

Tmnoli (betel-leaf and nut sellr-r) 

Teli (oilman) 

Unspecified 

Total 


’i ota I 

population ill 
1*81. 


IS4,24S 

1,213 

41,640 

1,549 

4T 

130,715 
7,1)79 
1,673 
6,554 
3,<i 13 
1 

77,262 
55,91*9 
13,230 
15,42 t 
1,083 
12 

14,247 
10,023 
28 
25,419 
19,333 
1,083 
1 4,029 
8,030 
4,519 
7,9)3 
0,269 
22,178 
70,744 
749,998 ' 


Females in 
1681. 


10,538 
8.935 
537 
8.415 
4 291 
2,274 
3,874 
3,173 
11,409 
38,828 

3757902 


An account of the Ahiv caste will be found in. the memoirs of the Muttra and 
Mot adahad districts. The following subdivisions with more 
l tiian 100 members in each aio rccoicfotf in the census of 

1881 



Total 

population. 


DharhoL’ ... ... ... ... 

Gw&l ... ... ... ... 

IinBbnofc ... ... ... ... 

Tab i 5 wans ... ... ... 

Unspecified ... ... ... 

Specified aub-diviaioiiB with nuclei’ 100 members each 


JToirmlos. 



154,240 


By the census of 1881, the Bliars numbered in this district 43,S1G. They 
ave, there can bo litfclo doubt, the descendants of tho 
powerful aboriginal tribes who, at the zenith of their 
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power, Inhabited a wide tract of country extending from Gorakhpur to Ceutral 
India. They were very powerful in Oudh; and the country lying between 
Benares and Allahabad, on either side of the Ganges, was almost exclusively 
in their; possession. In this district they once possessed the portion now 
known as the Slifuliabad, Puchotar, and Zabtirabad parganalis, Now they 
own not an aero of land, and rarely attain the dignity of cultivators, For the 
most part thoy are ploughmen or village policemen, and bear an indifferent 
leputntion. Thore are said to be twd divisions of thorn: the Hfybhni'3, who do 
not eat swine’s flesh, and are looked upon as ft kind of low Hindus; and the 
common Bhare, who herd swine, and arc out of the pale of Hindu society. 

Tho other castes in the above list have all been described in previous 
district notices and present no special features in Gh&zipur. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office tho following 
The " unspecified " o£ appear to be the details of the " unspecified” castes, 
the uonsus. anci they aro added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them. Several of these, it would appear, might have been included 


in some of the foregoing, but they were separately returned in tho schedules*— 


Name of caste. 


Geneial occupation 

Total 

population. 

Arakh ... 

... 

Cultivator, village Bervaut ... ... 

13 

Bnhelia 


Fowlei ... ... ... 

174 

BflUtmfrifla 

#«» 

Hope, string, mat canker 

1,500 

Bfinaphor 

... 

linmboo worker ... ... 

971 

Daraiiwlir ... 


Trader ... ... ... ... 

1,639 

Biiri 


Leaf-plote Keller, torch bearer ... 

9,083 

Bind 


Toclily diftwer, cultivator ... 

28,485 

Dabgnr ... 

»■« 

Leather vessel ( kuppa ) maker ... 

108 

Dm zl ... 

• r < 

Tailor ... ... ... 

139 

Devotee (vide infra) 

<■* 

Mendicant .. ... ... ... 

2,131 

Gmidhai-p ... 


Dancer, singer ... ... 

222 

Halwdi ,,, 

ill 

Confectioner ... .»• ... 

1,470 

Kauciion ... 

• < l 

Dancer, prostitute ... ... ... 

612 

It find u 


Cultivator, Bhopkeeper ... 

23749 

Kan jar ... 

• li 

Kopetuttko , trapper ... ... .. 

7a 

Itnsern ... 


Metal vessel dealer ... ... ... 

131 

KnBhimri ... 


Merchant ... ... ..i ... 

12 

Kafcwa ... 


Yarn spinner, calico printer, weaver ... 

49 

Klmfcri 


Merchant, servant ... ... 

189 

KoIApuri ... 


Trader ... ... ... 

1,109 



Trader, servant ... 

121 

Mfthftbuihman ... 

• • 1 

Performer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus ... 

103 

Mitrwfin ... 


Merchant ... ... ... 

1«1 

Nab ... 


Acrobit ... ... 

410 



Small trader ... 

87 

Vatwfr 


Bmltl, fnnge, tape maker ... ... 

493 

WLjbhar ... 

Hanoi itr ... 


Cultivator, pig-keeper ... 

8,839 


Trader, cultivator ... ,,, ... 

55G 

Sapern ,,, 

Thnfchern ... 


Snake charmer ... ... 

12 


Brass and copper smith ... ... 

94 ^ 

Tarim 


I’ftlnnqiiin bcaier ... ... ... 

110 

Unspecified ... 

... 

Total m »»■ 

70,744 
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From the same sources is derived the following list (except the second 
column) of devotees and religious mendicants, and it is 
Devotees. given for what it is worth * 



Classified na VJshnntfe (V), Sivnitc (S), Total 

Hlifiktft (S!i ), fkc , &c. population. 


fc’cmalca. 


The descriptions of Hiudu sects given in tho Muttra and Benares memoiis 
may be referred to. It should bo noted that the census of 1881 cliri not pretend 
to a scientific enumeration of them. 

Muhammadans were i clumcd for tins district by the recent census at 
r _ 99,678 (51,757females). Of those, 96,787 (50,231 females) 

were Sunnis (orthodox), and 2,891 (1,526 fomalos) 
Shios (followers of ’Aliy. Muhammadan Rajputs numbered only 288 (LI9 
females). Tho objections to the census classification have boon noticed under 
Azamgard, where a general account of the Muhammadan tribes will lie 
found. 

The history of two families of Afghdns in this district presents some features 

. . of interest. The fust of these families is that settled 

Afghan colonies. ; . . 

bi bhanspur and in eleven villages of pargnnah Malmieli, 
Its members all trace their descent from four brothers, named GJhaus, Ho tun, 
Paha?', and Tuayat KMn, who wero soldiers m the viceroy's nanny during tho 
reign of Anrangsob. In ieturn for liaving gallantly escorted tho wife of 
the viceroy—when in the hnny of a sudden march she had been left behind 
in a forest—the brothers received permission to soldo in this district. A 
remarkably fine fort was built by Hotira £Mn, in Ins village Iletimpur, 
a fort which Di. Oldham doscribes as the most striking aucicut building in tho 
district. A tradition connected with it is to tho effect that a Dhubi and a 
Brahman were sacrificed at its foundation, The latter, ItudmiUh, was, it is 
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said, built up alive in a standing position in the walls. The place pointed out 
as this mural sepulchie is still an object of local worship. 

The other Afghan family was founded, during the reign of the same 
emperor (Aurangzeb), by a regiment of Afghans whom he employed in one of 
Ilia expeditions against the Hindus. To the present day their descendants 
retain, in their nianner and geneial appearance, some traces of their origin. 
They will not intermarry with other Muhammadans in the district, whom, 
indeed, they treat with open contempt. They still use a few Pashtu woids, 
chiefly at mnniages and other important Ceremonies. A few of these Afgh&ns 
have acquired landed property, but for the most part they are soldiers or 
travelling merchants. In the days when Fazl *Ali was limil this clan rebelled 
but was quickly subdued, and the town of Zam&niah burnt. Thenceforward 
Zamfmiah remained deserted until (Jhaudhri Muhammad Ajmal, 6mil of the 
parganali, rebuilt it and invited all the Afghans he could And to return. 

The inhabitants of GhAzipnr may be divided, according to occupation, into 
two primary classes, those who as landholders and 
husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do not. To the former, the census of 1881 allots 726,369 persons, or 7l‘6S 
per cent, of the total populatioh {Form XXI .); and to the latter, 287,730, or 
28 '37 per cent Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number 
allotted to the former class is reduced to 869,382 members actually possessing 
or working the land (Census Form XII, Table 6), The details may be thus 
t abulated 





Mnlo, 

Female. 

Total, 

Landholders ... 



30,B58 

151,093 

1.D71 

32,820 

Cultivators 

Mf 



223,540 

Agricultural labourers 

fM 

,,, 

53,094- 


112,087 

IfiBtalo office service ... 

... 


02G 

mam 

026 

Total agriculturists 

... 

235,971 

138,361 

309,833 


Following the oxample of English population statements, the ceustis dis- 
Clnasiflcniton according tributes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes, 
to cetisuB returns. (1) The first or professional clasB numbered 6,865 

males; amongst them are included 4,027 persons engaged in the general or 
local government of the country, 19 engaged itithe defence of the country, and 
2,819 engaged in the learned professions or in literature, art, and science. 
(2) The second or domestic class numbered 1,859 members; it comprised 
all males employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, 

7 
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sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. (3) The third or commercial class 
numbered 9,585 males : amongst these are all persous who buy or sell, koep or 
lend money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money" 
lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (2,237) ; aud parsons engaged in the conveyance 
of men, animals, goods, and messages, suck as pack-oar tiers, cart-dr Ivans, &<j. 
(7,8-18). (4) Of the fourth or agricultural class something has already been 

eaid; but besides the 235,971 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture, 
as shown in the preceding table, the census returns include in this class 
540 persons engaged about animals {Class, IV., Order IX), making a total 
of 236,517. (5) The fifth or industrial class, contained 54,230 mombovs, 

including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as 
dyers, masons, carpenters, poifumcrs, &o. (1,234); those engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrios, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleanora, &c, (18,392 ; 
those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confec¬ 
tioners, &c, ( 15 , 750 ) ; and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, ami mineral 
substances (18,854). (fi) The sixth or indefinite class contained 198,001 mem¬ 
bers, including labourers (17,222), and persona of no specified occupations 
(1,80,839). 

From the lowest or labouring class are obtained nearly all the recruits for 
emigration to the colonies During the last ten years 
Ju i “ ' n (1873-82) altogether 6,792 emigrants (2,073 females) 

were registered. Their destinations wore Demernra, 3,559 (1,391 females); 
Mauritius, 393 (110 females); Trinidad, 1,307 (546 females); Natal, 853 (334 
females); Guadeloupe, 247 (95 females); Jamaica, 259 (D9 females); St. Lucie, 
106 (44 females); Grenada, 119 (43 females); and Fiji, 39 (16 females). 

The number of inhabited villages or townships is retuinod by the census of 
_ , 1881 as 2,G06. Of these 2,4dl had loss than 1,000 

inhabitants; 184 between 1,000 and 5,000; 8 (Slier* 
pur, Narhi, Zamtiniah, Baliadurganj, and four largo villages) between 5,000 
and 10,000; and 3 (Gbnzipur, Gahmar, and Iteotfpur) over 10,000. 

The houses m this district, with the exception of a few of the very 
IIouseR poorest, are invariably tiled. Tho walls arenas a rule, 

of mud, well-plastered. The cost of n common tiled 


Towns and villages. 


house in a village would bo about Hs. 20. In the city tho cost of a similar 
house would bo higher, as the matorials would have to bo brought from a 
distance, and probably hired labour would bo employed. So little skilled 
labour, however, is required to build an ordinary cottage that the members of 
tfio owner’s family can do nearly all that is required, and the mud for the walk 
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is dug from tho nearest tank. Brick-houses are not common, except in the city 
of Ghdzipur itself, and even there the paucity of fine houses is remarkable. 

It might seem that the historical portion of this notice would be the 

most fitting placo for a detailed account of the arclieeo- 
Archieology. . . . ,, , , .... 

logical remaius that even yet survive m rich pro- 

fusion, in this district. But a concise summary of the more important of 
these may be given here t both as an introduction to the history and to show 
at a glance the chief localities of antiquarian interest. In justice to the earn¬ 
est and able labourers, upon the results of whose work this account is based, 
it is’necessary to state that whatever is known regarding these monuments 
of past races and civilization is due to the researches of General Cunningham* 
the late Mr. M. A. Sherring, Mr. C. Horne, C.S., and last, but not least, to 
Hr. Wilton Oldham, whose learned memoir of the district especially deserves 
here the most grateful acknowledgment. To the reader who has leisuie and 
inclination to pursue the subject of this heading beyond the dry details which ' 
alone can here be given, the second chapter of Dr, Oldham’s llonoir, illustra¬ 
ted, ns it is, by facsimiles of the inscriptions and cliawiugs of the more impor¬ 
tant objects, and elucidated by copious extracts fiom authorities not readily 
obtainable, may be lecommended. The order in winch the various objects of 
antiquarian interest are described in that chapter appears to be based upon 
their presumed relative ages, and we can hardly do better than adhere to a 
plan which has such obvious advantages. 

Bhitari } Bhitavi, or Bihtari, for under these (among other forms) the name 
appears, ia now a small town of less than Ij500 inhabit¬ 
ants, but shares with Sayyidpur the honour of possessing 
the most important arch ecological remains in tho district. These consist of 
several brick mounds, a few pieces of sculpture, and aa inscribed stone pillar, of 
which the last is obviously art object of the first importance. The larger 
mounds, which run parallel to each other from the bridge towards the village, 
may be only the ruins of houses of the commoner sort. The other mounds, 
which are square in foim and isolated, appear, despite the fact that they are 
at present covered with Muhammadan tombs, to have been originally the sites 
of temples or other Hindu buildings. This supposition is supported by the 
fact that, partially buried in one of these mounds, stands the inscribed stone 
pillat already mentioned } and at the foot of the pillar was found an old brick 
inscribed with the name Sri Kumara Gupta. Several Hindu statues and 


Bbifcfirl. 


phallic emblems discovered in the rubbish of the mounds, and numerous bricks 
in the noighbouihood with tho same brief inscription as that above mentioned, 
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point to early Hindu occupation. Three Indo-Sassanian coins of base silver, 
attributed by Gene ml Cunningham to the eighth or ninth century, and one 
small round copper com, having oil the obverse an elephant and on the? reverse 
e. symbol, supposed to be a chaifcya—and by the same authority held to be of 
date at least pievious to Alexander’s invasion—were by General Cunningham 
obtained in the neighbourhood. Three sculptures of importance found in 
Uhitari itself are ascnbed by the same writer to the Gupta period, that is, from 
the 4th to the 7th century, A.D. One of these is a colossal figure of Ganesa 
and the second a broken bas-relief of the Navagmha or nine planets. The 
third is a large slab with a female figure, two-armed and half the size of life, 
over which is represented another female figure holding an umbrella. The 
group ia interpreted by General C mini ogham to represent a queen on her way 
to worship at a temple. 

Tha inscribed stone pillar remains to be noticed. It consists of a single 
block of reddish sandstone, 28^ feet in height, and stands upon a rough stone, 
7 or 8 feet below the present level of the soil. For the first 10 feet 2 inches it 
is squaio, and at the top of the square part is an inscription faoing east. The 
upper part, including the capital, is circular. At its junction with the square 
part its diameter is 2 feet 3 inches, and the same thickness is preserved, it in 
believed, in its whole length, Tho capital is about 3 feet in height, bell-shaped 
and reeded like the capitals of Asoka’s pillars. From this capital on the western 
side a slice has been broken off, exposing a deep narrow socket which may have 
held a metal spike. The shaft of the pillar is split to a depth of about 2 feet 
from the top, a fact attributed on the spot to lightning, but hold by General 
Cunningham to have been more probably duo to the destructive bigotry of the 
Muslim invaders. He thinks that a statue may have topped the column, and 
the treatment such objects received during the early Muhammadan period is suffi¬ 
ciently notorious to warrant the suspicion he felt as to the cause of the damage. 
The inscription itself consists of 19 lines of well-shaped characters of the early 
Gupta period, A reproduction of it is given at page 18 of Dr. Oldham’s Memoir 
and in the Archceologiaal Reports, I., page 94. It will doubtless also find a 
place in the forthcoming volume (the third) of the Corpus lnscriptionum Indi~ 
carum. It will therefore here suffice to mention that it chiefly refers to the 
reign of Skanda Gupta, closing with his death and the accession of his infant 
son. This Skauda Gupta, according to Genetal Cunningham, ascended the 
throne of Magadba about A.D, 440. The vast dominions which he inherited 
included all northern India from Gujardt to the Ganges’ mouths. The inscrip¬ 
tion gives a clue to his religious faith, for it tells ua that be had ‘a clear insight 
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into the wisdom of the Tantras,’ and to this monarch General Cunningham 
would attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned by Hwen Thsang. 
(See Bhilsa Topes, Chapter XII.,para. 25, cited in Ur. Oldham's Memoir, L, 31.) 
The object of the inscription was to record the erection of a sacred image. Its 
closing lines, from Dr. Mill’s translation, are as follows :— 

“ Whatever prince in tlm plnce perpetually worships this snored Image is ennsidered by 
Rudia (Sivn.) Himself fts ona whose undo standing ia ennobled and rendered praise worthy by 
this affectionate devotion, even in the Innd of Arha flndrn) and tho other celc3tiuln. ,J 

Dr. Mill’s remarks on the inscription, which are quoted at length in Dr. 
Oldham's Memoir, are full of interest. Space will not permit of their quota¬ 
tion here, but it may be mentioned that from this inscription we get our sole 
acquaintance with the interesting fact that so early as the time of the Gupta 
dynasty, the two opposite sectarian forms of later Hindu worship—that of 
the exclusive devotees of Vishnu on the ono hand, and that of the worshippers 
of Siva and tho Saktis on the other—were both prevalent. To the former 
class belonged Clmndra Gupta and Kumara Gupta, the immediate predecessors 
of Skancla Gupta $ but tho latter, as already mentioned, was au adherent of 
tho Tantra form of worship. 

Besides the inscribed monolith, there are or were several other pillars 
from G to 8 feet long lying oil the ground in the vicinity of Bhitari, Di. Old¬ 
ham thought that these resembled .some of the rook pillars in the caves of 
Ajnnta. From a sketch of one of these in his memoir, they appear to be richly 
ornamented with conventional designs, In tho Bhitari bridge over the 
Giingi are several old stones curiously carved, the carved work being built 
inwards, In all probability these belonged to the temples that formerly 
occupied the sites which are now mero mounds. 

At Sayyidpur, about 5 miles south-west of the place last mentioned, and 
in its neighbourhood, especially in the Zahurganj 
Sayyidpur. btfzdr, are an immense number of antiquities. Most 

of these arc small but ancient carvings on stones, that at the time of 
Dr. Oldham’s researches were lying about,neglected, in piles and around trees. 
Near the buildings now used by Muhammadans, but believed by Dr. Oldham 
and other antiquarians to have formerly been Hindu or Buddhist, lie four 
uncut stones, each 16 feet long and very massive. From Mr. Sberring’s 
account of the buildings just mentioned, they stand in an enclosure in company 
with a third but modern structure. The first of the ancient buildings is sur¬ 
mounted with a dome, which is supported by 4 stone pillars, the bases of 
which rest on. a platform 12 feet square. The second building is “ 26£ feet 
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long by’20 foot broad, and is upheld by at least 34 columns, six at the north* 
east and south-east corners respectively, nine couple* at intervals in the circum¬ 
ference, and four single pillars in the centre, forming a squaro. The two clusters 
of six pillars have been united by stone slabs into two thick ones, each 2^- feet 
square,” The other measurements need not be given here, but the conclusion 
at which Mr. Shewing arrived is that these two edifices wore separate ehai- 
tyas or Buddhist temples, attached, he supposes, to a vihtira or monastery, of 
which, however, no traces are apparent. These interesting remains have doubt¬ 
less been preserved owing to the use to which they have been put as tombs 
of Muhammadan saints. 


About three-quarters of a mile from Sayyidpur lies the village of Zahiir- 
Zahfirganj g ar *j already referred to, and in its neighbourhood are 

several mounds, ono of which is regarded as the 
remains of an old fort. Here, too, is an immense terrace called Masawan Kot. 
Indeed, the neighbourhood presented to Dr. Oldham all the appearances of 
having been the site of an old city. 

Carved stones and ddbiis were found by Dr. Oldham in the village of 
Aonritiiir Aotmh&r, which lies to the west of Say y id pur. At Lathia, 

neat’ Zamuuiah, is still standing a monolith of red sand* 
stone. The position of this is about one mile and a half east of the Ganges and 
Lfitliift of the tahsili at Zamdniah. Dr. Oldham regards it as 

a sister column to the Fakl&ilpor column. Its present 
height above the mounds on Which it stands is 28 feet, and tho thickness of 
the column is 20 inches. Near the base of the column there lay at tho time 
of his visit, and still lies, a circular stone, 3^ feet long, which doubtless sur¬ 
mounted it. This stone ends in a piece of sculpture representing two female 
figures from the waist Upwards, joined at the back by a fiat stone which rises 
above their heads and shoulders. There is no inscription on any part of tho 
column or stone, and no conjecture seems to have been made regarding its 
object or date. 

Pahlddpur, whioh Dr. Oldham suggests may be Fal-lath-pur (as Lathia 

Tahiddpuc. ^ rom 33 a village in the Mah&ieh parganah 

near the Ganges about six miles west of Zamuniah. 
Near it wag found a monolith pillar of red sandstono, removed many years 
ago to the Queen’s College at Benares where it now stands. It bears a short 
inscription in the Gupta character, of which the following is a translation (bv 
Bkjk Siva Prasiid):— V y 


ifl alwiSl^tad touio 1 Wf onqUe , 8t3 > who protects the good laws of the Kshatrlyrts, who 

IB always kind to Uio kings (or who u always a Moved king), who protects tho hosts of kings, 
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Other ancient sites. 


who hits placed his ancestors lu th o heavens (or who 1ms suppoited his ancestors and heavens), 
find who protects his good neighbours, such a king Providence created Dharraapfiln even fiom 
the beginning, ” 

At Hingotar there is still sLanding a small flfi.t-roofed structure, built 
Hiugotnr. ^ nr o e an( ^ richly-carved stones, which appears to 

be a temple of immense age. 

The principal object of interest at Gbauspur is a fine figure representing 
Gbanspur the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. There are also fine 

sculptures of female figures and of a lion. 

Besides the above, the following sites of ancient remains are given in 

Other ancient B1 tes. Cr 01l,lmm ' a >“P (Memoir, p. 38): Narainpur, tern- 
pie of Namyana Deva, in the eastof paiganah Mu ham- 
mad a lmd ; Biraoli, the site of the "Temple of Vast Solitude,” described by 
Fa-Hian, and of a monastery founded by Asoka, where Buddha subdued the 
Demons of the Desert; and Blrpur, mounds of ddbris, sculptures, and coins, 
a few miles south-west of Narainpur. The two first-named of these should 
hardly be called sites of existing ancient lemains, but rather places identified, 
more or less satisfactorily, with names of ancient sites mentioned by Fa- 
Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

Besides tile above there arc a large number of mounds scattered over the 
district to which the people give the name hot. These, 
like the similar objeots found in Azamgarh and Baiba 
distiicts, are by the people attributed to the Bhars, Cher (is, and Suiris. How 
far some of these may be relics of Gupta civilization is a question on which the 
antiquarian may speculate, but he will find nothing in local tradition to assist 
him. Amongst these kola, that at Gh&zipur itself and that at Pei mit gh&fc 
on the G&ngi nadi, four miles west of Ghazipur, are specified by Dr. Oldham; 
but in the Klidnpur parganali nlone, on the bank of the Qumtinear S ay y id pur, 
he counted 26 (cots, mauy of which contained old masonry wells and dobris of 
brick. 

Among modern objects of interest may be mentioned, in Ghazipur itself, 

.. the ruins of an old palace called the Chili'll salun, or 

Modern objects of inters 1 

eat. ‘ forty pillars/ built by Abdulla-, a former governor of 

the Ghdzipur aarkar, at a coat of three lftkhs of rupees. A mosque and 
hara, attributed to the same governor and to his son Fazl ’Aii, are also standing. 
Among other more useful buildings may be mentioned the largo bridge over 


Modern objects of inter¬ 
est. 


the Mangai, built by Abdulla; and another over the Gfingi, built by Beni Bam 
Pandit in the time of Warren Hastings. Two forts, one at Jalalabad, in the 
Shftdfabad parganali, and the other at ICdsimabad, in Znhurabad parganah. 
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now in ruins, tut still picturesque objects, were built by the Abdulla mentioned 
above. 

Nothing need here be said of the clothing of the people, that subject 
having been dealt with sufficiently in former notices. 

Cloth ng a Of the food of both lower and upper classes a full 

description will be found in the Mirzapur notice, and to this the reader is 
referred, as from inquiries made the description there given applies to this 
district without any modification. 

In the matter of chi id-marriages no caste in this district lms adopted any 

Customs regarding mar- reforms. Among Brahmans and Rajputs the age of 
naE °' marriage varies for both sexes from 10 to 16 years. 

The mixed castes, such as BhuinMrs, Agarwfdas, and K&yastlis, marry their 
children nfc the same age as the superior castes, but the children of the inferior 
castes are almost always married at agas varying from 6 to 10 years. Girls 
are usually married at the same age as boys, but among Brahmans, Uhjputs, 
and Bkfiinh&rs it is nob very uncommon to find that the wife is much older than 
her husband. A native contributor has furnished a list of 35 castes which are 
said to tolerate the remarriage of widows, and, although the exact number of 
Buoh enlightened communities may not be as slated, there is no doubt that 
they are numerous and probably on the increase. The status, both legally and 
socially, of the wife and children of such a second marriage, is believed to he 
substantially the same as in the case of a first marriage, but the remarried 
wife, if she survive her second lmebaud, is not permitted to offer tho funeral 
cake to his memory, nor in the case of the remarriage of a widow are any 
ceremonies observed, save the offering of vermilion to the wife. Among the 
lower castes it is said to be very common for a younger brother to take to 
wife the widow of his elder brother, even though his own wife may bo still 
living. A widow, on remarriage, takes her vevy young children to the home 
of her second husband, but in other respects she is completely estranged from 
her first husband's family. 

It is believed that no castes in this district recognize the enrolment of 

Exclusion from aud io- outsiders or tolerate inter-marriages of their members 
ndmisslou to ccusto. ~ n , 

with other castes. Conversion to Christianity or Isfom 

completely excludes from caste, and there are no apparent means of recovering 
Status when bo lost. & 

The councils known as pancMyati are mostly in vogue among the middle 

Fanhisati, aIld lovrer olasses ‘ 1’heir principal function is to decide 

questions of caste-morality, and whether an offender 
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should he excommunicated or not. Among the middle castes the following 
are stated to be the common causes of exclusion.—(it) drinking spirituous 
liquors] (&) eating forbidden food] (c) killing a cow; [d) incestuous adultery 
by men and any kind of adultery by women; (e) enticing away a girl; (/) 
marrying a girl of an inferior caste; (g) imprisonment in jail; and (/a) adopting 
a low profession, as that of n shoemaker. 

Performing penance and feeding Brahmans among the higher castes, and 
offering food and clrink to the members of their caste among the lower, 
are the recognized means of obtaining re-admission to caste privileges. In 
the case of lesser offences a money hue is inflicted, and this is spent on 
feasting ihe members of th epanchciyat. That assembly also frequently arro¬ 
gates to itself the power of granting a divorce, and among the lower classes 
a decree of soparation pronounced by it is considered sufficient to bar the hus¬ 
band from prosecuting the wife for bigamy in the event of her marrying again. 
It is doubtful how far this mode of divorce can be recognised by courts of law. 
The Bombay High Court (Reg, versus Sambhu Raghn, I. L. R./Bom., I., p. 34) 
declined to admit the authority of a caste council to declare a marriage void, 
or to .give permission to a woman to le-maxry. 

The Musalmans and Hindus live, as a rule, amicably enough side by side. 

It is only when a Hindu and a Musalmsin festival 
fall on the same date that there are any signs of bad 
blood. There are a few members of the Brahma SamiYj, chiefly pleaders and 
educated Government employes, but the movement is not making much pro¬ 
gress, The worship of Hath Biiba by the Sengars will be described in Ballia. 
The common sects and ascetic orders need not be noticed again here a-j they have 
been amply treated of in the accounts of Mcttba, Benahes, and other districts. 
In the absence of an accurate religious census no estimate of any real value 
as to the numbers of each can be made. 

At Gbazipur are the head-quarters of the German Lutheran Mission 
founded by the late Rev. W. Ziemann, who was well- 
known throughout the provinces for his zeal and self- 
devotion, and whoso death in December, 1881, was a very serious loss to the 
cause he had so long and so earnestly advocated. The Ghnzipur Mission was 
founded in March, 1855. From small beginnings it has rison to bo one of the 
most important and successful in India. The present mission buildings consist 
of a church, capable of accommodating 500, built in 1862 at a cost of Rs. 9,000, 
an orphanage, a dwelling-house for tbo missionaries, and a soliool. In the 
orphanago there are at present 30 girls and 25 boys. Since tbe establishment 
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Religion, 


Christianity. 
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of the mission, 948 natives of India have, it is said, become Christians in 
consequence of the mission. These converts are mostly of the Kori caste, 
a circumstance due doubtless to the fact that the gospel is regularly preached 
to the opium cultivators when they come in with their opium, and those 
are mostly Koris There are also Brahmans, Aliks, Bliars, and Cham firs 
among the converts, of whom the greater number live in the Zamaniali 
par g an ah. 

In connection with the mission is a large school, made over to it by Ml*. 
Tucker, when Commiaaiouuv of Beuaves. It is attomlecl by 300 boys, and has 
a staff of two Christian, eight Hindu, and four Muhammadan touchers, The 
school is prosperous and successful There is anotlior small school for boys, 
and one for girls in the Gora-bazar. The latter is attended by 15 girls, all 
Hindus. They are taught by the wife of ono of the Mission Christians who 
has been educated at the Benares Normal School. 

The language of the common people is a variety of tho Bhojpuri dialect, 
which is now hold to belong to the Bilidri language. An 
elaborate analysis of the grammar will be found in 
the appendix to Mr. J. R. Reid’s Azamgavli Settlement Report, and the 
student will find further information in Hr. Hoernle’s learned Grammar 
of the Gitudiart- Languages. There are two weekly newspapers published 
at Ghftzipur ; one is, called the -Wakdi’-i- Alam (Nows of the World), the 
other, the Jxhair-lchivdh-i-lchaldihj with which is incorporated the Aina-i- 
Tahzib . 

Under the head of ‘Native Authors* a list of 108 names has been supplied 
by tho deputy inspector of schools. An examination 
of this list, which certainly is not deficient in fullness, 
shows that the greater portion of the literary productions mentioned are still 
in manuscript, and, as far as appears, are of quite modern origin. Much of it 
is labelled “ poetry,” and appears under such titles as, being translated, would 
run “Letters addressed to Lovers,” “ Verses on Love” &c,, and tho reader 
may be spared tho details. A few appear from their titles to bo of a more use¬ 
ful nature, treating of etymology, syntax, and even of mathematics. A consi¬ 
derable number are devoted to religious subjects and would scorn to be of a 
polemical character. A feAV treat of Ms Lory. It would bo invidious to single 
out individual names, and the merits and demerits of the numerous works in 
the list can obviously not be discussed hero. 

The school statistics for Ghazipur for the year 
1882-83 may be shown as follows :—- 


Literature. 


Education. 
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| Number 
\of scholar 9 . 


Gift'"! of school. 
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81 

46 

72 
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860 

31 


36 

9 7 C 

9G 



Unaided 


13,003 |4,094 


The absence of a Government high school will be remarked, but its place 
is taken by an aided school, which sends up candidates far tho Calcutta Uni-* 
versify entrance examination. Tho tahsili schools arc at G-h&zipur, Sayyidpur, 
Korantiidih, and Rcotipur; the pavgauah schools at iNanli, Gahinar, and Baliari- 
ftbad. A noticeable point in tho above statomout is tho low cost of primary 
education in this district. 

Tho district contains ono district and 18 imperial post-offices. Tho latter 
are at Glmzipuv civil station, Glmipur ouy, B alia cl nr- 
ganj, Birno, Dhdoapiir, Dildavnagar, Galimnr, Karan da, 
Kfvdmabad, Korantddih. Karon, Muhammadabad, NanJganj, Konalira, Sadat, 



Sayyidpur, Shiidiabad, and Zamuniah. The district office is at llardah, The 
postal receipts for five out of the past 20 years were as followsIn 1861-62, 
Rs. 7,14S; in 1865-66, Rs. 7,794 5 1870-71, Rs. 12,410) in 1875-76, 
Its. 25.751; and in 1880-81, Rs, 26,945. In the last mentioned year, Rs. 9,677 
was obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and Rs, 13,049 from the sale of ordinary 
postage stamps. 'Ihe expenditure in 1861-62 was Rs. 5,331) in 1S65-66, 
Rs. 3,989 ; in 1870-71, 11s. 11,445 5 in 1875-76, Rs. 14,575 ; and in 1880-81, 
11s, 12,449. During tho years 1865-SI, the uumber of newspnpeis, books, and 
parcels receivod have almost doubled) but the increaso in the number of letters 
received has not been flo great as in some other district?, 256,256 having been 
registered as received in 1865-66, and in 1880-81, 391,924. 
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There are State telegraph offices at the railway 
stations, T&ri-gh&b, Dildarnagar, Zamaniah, and Gah- 


inar. 

According to the latest allocation statement Glmzipnr contains 20 police 
stations, 10 first-class, 5 second-class, and 5 fourth- 
101 ice ‘ class. The first-class stations are at GMzipur, Mnham- 

madabad, Korantadih, Karon, Kabimabiul, Birno, Shadhibaii, Sayyidpur, Gah- 
mav, and Zamaniah ; the second-class, at Mtu'dah, Sadat, Nandganj, Kamnda, 
and Dhta&pur; and the fourth-class stations, or outposts, at Narhi, Dildarnagar, 
Balladnrganj, Jalalabad, and KMnpur. 

In 1881, tlio regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 553 
men of all grades, including 11 mounted constables. There was thus one police¬ 
man to every 2‘62 square miles and 1,832 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Rs. 57,022, of which Rs. 46,957 wore debitod to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds, Besides these tlioro 
were, in 1881, 1,774 village and road watchmen, distributed amougsi the 3,854 
inhabited villages of the district, at the rate of one to every 514 inhabi¬ 
tants. Their sanctioned cost, Rs, 64,188, was met out of tho 10 per cent, 
cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the five years 1877-81 include 17 
murders, 5 dacoities, and 49 robberies. Tlio annual value of property stolen 
varied from Its. 26,654 (of which Its. 11,720 wore recovered) to 11s. 27,721 
(of which Rs. 12,221 were recovered). The percentage of conviofcions to 
persons tried varied from 79 to 83. But these and similar matters are fully 
sktSvlA '■a \\\ ■d-aywctanacital wvi wot fov iwthhwt twAvc-.o 

here. 

Measures for tho repression of female child murder arc in force (1881-82) 

, . tl , in this district in 36 villages. The proclaimed clans — 

Infanticide. . ° ! 

12 iu number—are the Dikb.it, Kakiln, Bisen, Bav- 

gfliyfm, Surajbansi, Ohauhan, Dikhit, Bais, llaghnbanei, Sakarwar, Rogbansi, 
and Sabraninu. Tho number of deaths under one year in 1881-S2 was greater 
among girls than among boys in the proportion of 20 to 17 ; but it would be 
uuaafo to draw any conclusion from this, as in tho previous year Chore wore 
only 12 girl-deaths to 16 boy-deaths. Tho District Superintendent, of Police 
seems satisfiod that infanticide is not practised in the district. Tho numbers 
to bo dealt with are certainly very small; but while the girl birth-rate is so 
low and girl-deaths exceed those of hoys, there must remain ground for 
suspici on. 
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There is but one jail in the district. The average daily number of con- 
j vicfcs during the past fire years has been 495 (33'55 

females). The average daily number in 1881 was 
440‘25; ancl tho yearly cost per head of average strength, Rs 33, Other 
Statistics present no constant features, varying from year to year. They will 
be found in all necessary detail in the annual reports. Under-trial prisoners 
in 1881 numbered 729 ^4S females ); aud civil-court prisoners, 56; giving daily 
averages of 27'50 and 5 16 respectively. 

Before entering upon the fiscal history of the district, tho following brief 
Present area, levenuo, statement of present area, 10 venue, and rent may be 
andiout. given; but the areas are liable to slight alteration to 

make them agree with those of the late survey, the details of which are not yet 
available {vide supra, p. 5). The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 1,473 0 square miles, of which 1,GOG'S were cultivated, 131'5 
cultivable, and 335'2 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 1,470'0 square miles (1,006'G cultivated, 131*5 cultivable, 332*5 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 10,88,002 ; or, with local rates aud cesses (excluding pntw&ris’j 
Rs. 12,17,311. Tho amount of rent, including local ecsses, paid by cultiva¬ 
tors was Rs. 22,,32,547. 

The order of sequence of subjects requires that the fiscal should be dealt 
, . with before the general history of the district. In the 

Fiscal history. ° . , „ 

notices which were concorned with temporarily-settled 
tracts, this inversion of the natural order of tilings mattered little, for, as a 
reference to the fiscal history of Azamgarh will show, there was, on our assump¬ 
tion of the administration of those tracts, a complete break in fiscal arrangements. 
In the Benares province, however, of which the present Ghfizipur aud Ballia 
districts formed the north-eastern sarkdr, there was no such, sudden change of 
system. When in 1775 the first British Resident was appointed to Benares, 
lie would seem to have had no more onerous revenue duties than receiving from 
the rdja’s treasury the fixed tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180 mentioned in tho 
SAnad of the 15th April, 1776 {Ailchison’s Treaties, II,, 43). No distribution of 
this slim over the four sarkais having been made iu this sanad, we must go 
back to the agreement given in 1773 by tho Na-w&b Shujn-ud-daula to Rlija Ohait 
Sink, from which it appears that the amount of revenue assessed with respect to 


the Ghazipur sark&r, and pargauabs Lakhnesar and Shadiabad, was Rs. 5,56,000. 
This assessment seems to have been the basis lor the one made in 1770 for the 
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province m bloc. The system, if such it can be called, of revenue administra¬ 
tion existing before 1775, was substantially tho same throughout tho Benares pro¬ 
vince. Its general features have been described undor Benares. It was one 
under which the officers of the rdjti, both revenue and judicial, amassed woalth 
bv embezzling his income. Neither the amount which reached tho raja’s trea¬ 
sury nor that paid as tribute to the British represented the real collections 
made. Tho interception of the revenue and the oppression of the people are 
features common to native governments when they become weak ; but, as 
pointed out by a recent authority (Mr, Baden Powell's Manual of the Land 
Revenue System and Land Tenures of British 2ndia ) page 1GS, foot-note), were not 
necessarily incident to those governments when administered by a powerful 
and vigilant ruler- To such a pass, however, had things come in the Bon area 
province that direct interference became necessary both in tho interests of the 
raja and of the paramount power. 

It is with Mr. Jonathan Duncan's appointment to the post of Resident 
^ ^ ^ that the real fiscal history of tho province begins. In 

than Dnnrnn’s appoint- tho year following bis appointment, Mr. Duncan tools 
mentas Resident. the settlement under his own management. The diffi¬ 

culties that he eucountered in procuring the raja’s assent to his own effocement 
are matters of history. The blow was softened, it is true, by a declaration of 
tho Governor-General in Council that Iho deprivation of management was 
intended to ho only temporary {Letter of Governor-General in Council to Resident^ 
June 17,1789). It must be admitted, liowovcr, that Mr. Duncan seems not to 
have shared in this annguiuo expectation. Tho plan of settlement framed by 
the Resident was one that at the present day would be considered crude in the 
extreme; but, compared with the method previously in force, deserved the 
encomiums passed upon it by the Calcutta Board. 

The new system included the following principal matters —-(l) uniform 
Main features of the now leases; (2) the use of tho measuring rod where land 

8y O) wRh regard to land. was held on rQnts P a 7 ftb]e in 5 ( 3 ) publication of 
lord nontenant; the rates at which such grain would bo taken ; (4) the 

principle that appraisement should take the place of actual division of or ops; 

(5) the specification in leases of the share of tho produce payable to tho rdjd; 

(6) the discontinuance of cesses introduced after 1187 fasli, those imposed before 
that year being consolidated with tho rent, in the case of cultivators paying 
cash rents ; (7) the preparation of a form of lease in which tho rates of the last 


year of Chnit Sinb’s administration, vie., 1187 fasli, wore to be adopted. There 
were other matters for which provision was made, but tho most important points 
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jo tlie system were the abolition of now cesses and a return to the rates of 11S7 
fasti. 

So far wo have been considering Mr. Duncan’s plan as it concerned the 
oulfcivators. It provided also for an important reform 
changes loathe System of in the system by which the settlements of entire par- 
itimiing iho revenue, gnnahs had been hitherto made with farmeia of the 
revenue, called dmiU. Up to this time these settlements bad been regulated 
by competition, and made annually beforo the village settle incuts of the year, 
lie versing this procedure, Mr Dupcau laid down the principle that the reve¬ 
nue for all the villages of a parganah should first be ascertained. The total 
thus arrived at would, after the deduction of 10 per ceut. as the cim-iCs profit and 
expenses incurred in collection, and of a further smull percentage (12 imas, 
called the half barhai or banker’s due), be the parganah revenue payable to the 
l&ja. 

It is easy now to point out the defects in this system. The reader will 
Defects hi the new sys- fad them disenssod at length in Mr. Baden Powell’s 
t0m ' Manual already quoted (chapter pp. 161; 186, and 

273). There can be no doubt that an assessment made without, a general 
measurement of cultivated land, and based only on tbo estimates of native offi¬ 
cials known as kdndngos, was a very inadequate foundation for a permanent 
settlement. This settlement, it should be statod, was not at first made in per¬ 
petuity. In this district, parganahs Karanda, Glmzijmr, and Mulianimadabnd 
were settled for ten years and Zamiimah for four years by Mr. Neave, the 
Resident’s senior assistant; while Mr. Treves, the junior uaaiataufc, settled Znlniv- 
abad, Pachotar, Sluidlnbad, and Maliafoh for four years. Sayyidpur and Balm- 
jiabad, being jdgirs, wore not uicluded in the permanent settlement ( Oldham's 
Memoir, I,, 87.) The three remaining parganahs, Gar bn, Dihma, and Khaupur 
were settled by native commissioners (amins) for ten years, Parganahs Dibina 
and Garlni are said to have been almost entirely waste in 1787, 

The extension to the Benares province of the principle of permanency had, 
Th6 settlement made however, from tho first been contemplated; and in 
permanent. 1791-92 a step in that direclion was taken by extend¬ 

ing all the settlements that had been mado for less than 10 years to that poriod, 
coupled with the declaration that the levenue-dennxnd would remain unaltered 
during tho lives of existing lease-lioldei’3. In 1793, the Resident of Benares 
(not Mr. Duncan, but Mr. Troves, who was acting during the deputation of 
tho.formor to tho Malabar coast) was directed to ascertain from the r&ja whe¬ 
ther he was willing to huvo the settlement declared permanent. On the 25th 
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July, 1794, Ms consent was given, tlie nijd being assured that the surplus 
revenue annually collected would, with certain deductions, be regularly paid 
to him. The final declaration of permanency was made by Government in 
1795. Regulations I. and II. of that year and XXVII. of 1709 gave legis¬ 
lative sanction to tho measure, and defined tho rights and obligations of land¬ 
holders. 

In the first of these regulations, two important provisions were made, one 
for the restoration of an mind firs, or of their heirs. 

Provisions for reslora- ? 

tio» of dispossessedzmiun- who had been dispossessed previous to 1st of July, 
““ “ 4 °“‘ or 1775; and tiio other for tho restoration of zamincMrs 

who, having had possession of their estates since 1st July, 1775, had been 
excluded from tho permanent settlement. Regulation II. of 1795 provided 
among other things for disputes (1) among rival claimants tohharos in villages 
as to their respective proportions, or (2) between claimants of different families. 
These claims were to bo dealt with on tho basis of possession subsequent to 
July, 1775, but tho right of resort to tho civil court was reserved to tho 
unsuccessful claimant. Regulation XXVII, of 1799 was chiefly framed for the 
protection of co-sharers, under-renters, ryots, and other cultivator of the soil, 
the right of Government to enact such regulations as might be doomed neces¬ 
sary for their protection and welfare being declared. Among other matters 
the right to transfer their lands was accorded to proprietors, and a distinct 
definition of the term f proprietor’ laid down. This definition, stator! shortly, 
was that a person holding under a separate lease from Government, by which 
he was immediately responsible for the revenue, should be deemed a proprietor. 

This is not the place to discuss at lougth tho policy of permanently restriofc- 
Mattcrs not provided for i Q £s the acknowledged right of the Sovereign to a reve¬ 
al p£ * m n™nt. aet ticaHm t . mi0 declared once and for all to be incapable of 
increase. Apart, however, from this feature, Mr. Duncan’s settlement left 
landholders without any record of their rights inter se. There was no attempt 
at the demarcation of boundaries, no survey of village lands, and the status of 
cultivators was left unsettled. These were matters, however, which admitted 
of subsequent amendment. 


As in ether districts originally included in tho Benares provinco, so in 
Sucvey at mo-n. Gb&dpur, tho necessity of some hind of survey of lands 
and some record of proprietary rights became, in course 
of time, forced upon tho attention of Government. Tho survey of this district 
was carried out by Lieutenant W. Maxwell in 1839-41. Boundaries of vil¬ 
lages were fixed, village and field maps made, and lists were prepared, under 
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tho superintendence of soUlement officers, showing the ownership and occupancy 
of each field. A detailed investigation was also made into the constitution 
and tenure of each estate, the names and rights of all co-sharers were record¬ 
ed j and the amount of revenuo they wero severally responsible for ascertained. 

But tho proceedings of 1840-42 went beyond the mere record-of-rights, 
Saitlrmeiit proceedings and to a certain estent amounted to what is under- 
iu 1840-42, stood in modern revenue language as a settlement. 

Considerable areas had escaped assessment at Mr. Duncan’s settlement. These 
were estates or portions of estates held revenue-free or on insufficient tenures, 
and to them must be added all subsequently formed alluvial lauds. To discover 
and bring under assessment all such areas was an important part of tho 
settlement officer’s duties. There were also many estates which had been 
farmed out to strangers at the permanent settlement, but to which claimants 
now oiune forward and urged hereditary rights. Many of these dispossessed 
zamindftrs were now admitted. 

Changes in the revenue demand have occurred sines tho revision, but they 
Revenue demand at tUrco have boon small and unimportant. As will be seen 
peripd3, from tlic following statement, in which tho revenuo 

demand of each pnrganali at the time of Akbar, at the permanent settlement, and 
at the present time, is given— tho gross increment between the two latter 
periods was only Ba. 2,00,458, From this, however, has to be deducted a 


remission, made annually on account of diluvion, of about Rs. 25,000;— 
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3,220 
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7,548 
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97,021 

29(1,607 

687,004 

1,088,062 
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The figures showing tbo revenue in the time of Akim 1 and nfc the 
Authorities for the above permanent settlement can be regarded as at beat only 
statistics. approximately accurate. Those for the permanent set¬ 

tlement have, except in the case of parganaha Sayyidpur and KhAnpur, been 
taken from Dr. Oldham’s Memoir, and differ considerably from the figures 
stated in Mr. Shakespear’s Selections from the Unman Records. The revenue 
of the excepted parganahs have been taken from the latter work. 

The estimate of Akbar’s revenuo is derived from tho Ain-i-A Zebari (Blocb- 
mnnn’s edition of the text). These figures have been 
subjected by Dr Oldham to a lengthy examination 
(Memoir, I., 83, et eeq), with a view to instituting some comparison between the 
present state of the district and its oondition in the time of Akbar. 1 As 
Dr. Oldham points out, no such comparison can be instituted on the basis of the 
bare figures; for wo require to know what was a maund, what a big ha, and 
what the intrinsic and relative value of a rupee ill the time at which Akbar’s 
Institutes were compiled. Further, the area of what was then the district, and 
the revenue which is now collooted from that area, have to be first ascertained. 
"Without reproducing in detail the calculations made by Dr. Oldham, it may be 
mentioned that he found the area of the Ghazipur anrkAr was, in 1596, about 
1,111,228 English statute acres. 

The present land revenue derived from this area ho found to bo 
compared with present Ds. 11,50,000. lint while at the present time the culti— 
revenue demand. rated area of the district probably equals five-sixths of 

tho whole, the cultivated aroa in Akbar’s time was loss than one-sixth. If, there¬ 
fore, the value of tho rupee had remained tho same, the present land rovenue 
ought to bo five times as great as it was in the time of Akbar. This would follow 
aB of course from the increase in cultivation, which bo estimates to have been 
five-fold. Instead, however, of a five-fold increase in the revonue, Dr. Oldham 
found it to be less actually than ?>^ times what it was in 1596. Further, if 
regard be had to tho enormous increase in the money-value of agricultural 
produce, the revenue ought to be now, not 3k or 5, but 20 times as groat as 
it was in Akbar’s reign. 

But the causes of the low rate of the present assessment admit of ex plan a- 
Cauues of the Unv rate ot don (!) There is the obvious reason, already referred 
present assessment, to, in tho circumstance of the permanent settlement 

itself. (2) The present assessment is vigorously enforced, while that of Akbav’s 


1 Fdt tho latr. B t exposition of Alchar's Iftiul-rovonuo nyatcin, the leader may bo referred 
Id the ircatiso un Landholding and lhe Jittaiton of Landlord and Tenant, Mr. C, I). J/iold, 
M.A., LL p„ Calcutta, 0383 . 
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was, it may well be supposed, rarely, if ever, realized in full; for it was only in 
plentiful seasons that the dmils were expected to collect the full revenue. 
(3) In Akbar’s time only the best lands wore cultivated, and consequently iho 
average outturn per acre was greater than at the present clay. (4) Under 
British rule the class of laudownors, or middlemen between Government 
and the actual cultivators, has grown so largely as to render impossible the 
enforcement of so high a revenue as in Akbar’s reign, (5) Iu answer to the 
question why the permauent settlement was made at so low an assessment, 
Ur. Oldham points out that our Government-had uo motive for fixing the assess¬ 
ment higher. This arose from the fact that, by the agreement made with the 
rdjn in 1781, the British Government was debarred from receiving any revenue 
from the province beyond 40 IAlchs of rupees per annum. It is true that this 
agreement was by the mutual consent of both parties set aside in 1794, but the 
settlement had been made iu 17o9 ; and although the agreement was rescinded 
before the declaration of perm an on cy was made, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the British authorities to mako any change in the assessment. 

It remains only to notice the steps which have been taken since 1810-42 
Revision of recoids in to revise the village papers. These, very soon after 
186a * the proceedings of those years, fell into coufusion. 

Their utter untrustworthiness was brought to the notice of Government in 
1862 on the representation of the judge of Ghdzipur, Mr. W. J. Rivett-Uarnao. 
A goneial re-measurement of the village lands and a complete revision of the 
village papers were ordered in 1863 ; but, chiefly, no doubt, because they 
wore required to pay for it, the zamiudars opposed the measure. Although 
their opposition was not permitted to bar proceedings, the result was in the 
end much the same; for, owing to the perfunctory way in which the so-called 
revision was conducted, it was after some years abandoned by order of Govern¬ 
ment. In 1874 a cadastral survey of tho distviofc was commenced, but this 
also was left unfinished, 

In 1879, however, a revenuo survey of this district and of Ballia, under 
Recent survey and con- ^ 1Q superintendence of Major Barron, Deputy Super- 
current revision of records, intendont, Survey of India, was begun. Concurrently 
with this, a complete record of the right3 of shareholders and tenants is in 
course of preparation; and on its completion tho evil so long deplored, which 
results from the absence of such a record, will, it is hoped, bo removed. 

The law prescribing tho modes for realizing land revenue in this district is 
Alienation of innd by contained in Act XIX. of 1873, which applies to the 
miction and private sales, whole of the Benares province, Tho provision of the 
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law introduced by tho regulations of 1795, tlml bad the most disastrous effect, 
was that which made estates liable to sale on account of balances, To enter 
into all tlio causes which contributed to this would occupy more space than cun 
here be given to the subject, but one of these causes, the internal dissensions 
between shareholders, may be noticed, A well-known result of the ready resort 
to auction sale, which was had daring the early years ofouv administration, was 
the aggrandizement of officials who purchased eatatoa for sums far below tlioiv* 
real value. One of these officials, Deokinandan, was an until of several par- 
gannhsin this district; and until his dismissal in 1807—a dismissal shared by tho 
collector of Benares (of which tbo present Gh/izipur district then formed a part), 
who was held implicated in his misdemeanours—estates valued at upwards of 
Rs. 5,000 per annum passed for very inadequate consideratioa into his bands 
and those of his sous. These estates are still in the possession of their 
descendants. In 1817, Grhdzipur was constituted a distinct district; and from this 
time forward sales were comparatively few, but fcho practice did not entirely dio 
out till about the year 1830. Turning from public to private sales, it is believed 
that the latter are as common in this district ns elsewhere. No direct iuduenoo 
upon these cau be attributed to the permanent settlement. Experience, how¬ 
ever, seems to show that purchasers are generally momhovs of tho old land- 
holding families, and not, as in the upper districts of these provinces, of tho 
money-lending classes, 

A peculiar incident of landed property, but one found even to a 
m .. larger extent in Ballin, is the high value placed 

upon tenant-right, enormous sums being sometimes 
paid for the purchase or mortgage thereof, Tho rights referred to arc 
those of tenauts at fixed rates, the enhancement of whose rent is, except 
in certain very special circumstances (see Act XII. of 1881), barred by law. 
Nor with respect toother tenants are enhancement suits often brought into the 
courts. 

Tho rates of rent are, however, by no means low, and it is singular to find 
Hates of rent how little they have changed from wliftt they were in 

1795. Sngavoano laud, which was then routed at 
Ba. 5 per bigha, now fetches on an avorage Rs. ti; land cropped with tobacco, 
opium, and vegetables, then Rs. 6, is now Rs. D per bigha; and the rent of 
other lands cropped with ordinary produce has only risen from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8. 

^ Bents are almost entirely paid in cash, the custom of paying in kind pre¬ 
vailing to a very small extent. 
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The only landholders of ancient and important families avo themaMr&jna 
, of Benares, Dumifion, and Vizianagram, and Rdja 

Lea .m a lKra "-"-' Shambhu Nar&yan Sink of pargnnah Sayyidpur-Bhi- 

Inri. The first threo do not reside in the district and their landed property 
here is not considerable. For some account of the rise and present position 
of their families the reader is referred to the Benares and Ballia notices. 

Bujft Sluimbhu Nardyan and Babus Hnr Shankar Prasdd and Gauri Pra- 
sdd Sinh are the only landholders in the district who pny au annual revenue of 
over Rs. 10,000. A detailed narrative of the rise of the family of Raja Shnin- 
bhti Narayan will be found in the article on parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari. The 
rdja enjoys au assigumeut of the revenues of that parganah, in which he is also 
sole owner of twelvo and part owner of twenty-nine villages. He also owns 
villages in other parts of the district. Bdbus Hnr Shankar Prasdd and Gauri 
Pras&d are descendants of the notorious dmil Deokinandan, one of the most 
conspicuous of tho auction-piirohasei'3 in this district at the end of the Inst and 
the beginning of the present century. According to Dr. Oldham, it appears 
that Deokinandan and his son Jdnki Prasdd, who did not possess an acre of an¬ 
cestral land, acquired, during the time they were dmils, an estate, the annual 
revonue of which considerably exceeded Bs, 50,000. Part of this estate lies 
in other districts, but in parganah Znmdniah the present represents.fives of 
tho families possess au eslato, paying an annual reveuue of over Rs. 25,000, 
acquired at wholly inadequate prices. It was during the administration of 
Mr. James Barton, who was collector of Benares from 1802 to 1805, that the 
power of Deokinandan was at its height. A charge of embezzlement of 
public funds was preferred agnim-t lura by two parganah ktmtingos in the 
Jaunpur Court; and Mr. Barton was complained against in the Provincial 4 
Court of Benares for collusion with Deokinandan in his various malpractices. 
Tho charges were fully established, and Mr. Barton and Deokinandan were 
dismissed the service in 1807. The unfortunate zamindiirs whose estates had 
passed into Dookinandan’s hands have, however, received no redress. The 
present representatives are wisely non-resident, and the estate is under the 
management of the Court of Wards. One brother resides at Benares, the 
other in the Allahabad district, whore he possesses a considerable estate. 

Almost all the larger landowners of the district are descendants of 
enriched government servants, sarishtadars , tahsilddrs, subordinate judges, and 
the like. Among Lhe few families of ancient descent and influence left may be 
mentioned the Kazi family of Yusufpur, and the biibus of Kureskar, both, in 
parganah Mnhnmmaclabad, 
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The forms of proprietary tomno are the same ns those known in 
other districts, viz. f tbo zaminddri, the perfect and 
Propriettuy tenures. imperfect patdddr^ and the bhaidchdrd , hero called 

bigMdam* The subjoined table shows the number of mahdls of each 
kind in each parguaah save Zaburubad, for vs hich no figures are avail¬ 
able :— 


Tenures {mnhdlf or villages). 


Name of pnrganab. 

Zavnfndd- 

n. 

PaWidfin. 

Isnperfccst 

pnttidnri. 

Bhai&ohniH. 

Total 

mn bills or 
villages. 

1 

a 

a 

4 

5 

6 

prtoholar 



123 

i4a 

25 

1 

59G 

ghd'liiibftd 


Mi 

a 43 

282 

54 


679 

<31}5zipur 


Ml 

74 

2 1)0 

20 


384 

Ksmudn 



38 


2 


143 

Znhiivaba<l 



No returns available. 

••• 


ei‘9 

if » b « u) in a d aba<l 

!•* 


37 

■45 

5?e 

85 

7-13 

Guvlia 

■ • • 

• ** 

Hi 

ft 

63 

IS 

JSB 

Hclimti 



4 

7 

2! 


S3 

Z/uiiAniah 



76 

IG7 

OQ 


338 

MnbAioh 

1*1 

r« 

fid 

80 

S8 


204 

Sayyidpiir 

1 ■« 


41 

3tf6 

57 * 


035 

Bjilinrialutd 



7 




161 

Khanpur 


... 

11 

| 10 

MS 

■till 

202 


In tjiluka Ctahmar, in parganah Zammmk, a singular custom prevails, by 
which the shaves are expressed in terms of the revenue. Thus ft shaver who pays 
Its. 50 ns revenue is said to possess a, Rs. 50 share, and is entitled to the same 
proportion of tho land of the taluka, that bis revenue quota bears to the revenue 
of the whole inuhul. 


There are boy oral estates known as ia!«J;as, but the word is used merely 
to express a group of villages held by tho same body 
of proprietors, and has no re for once to superior and 
inferior rights of ownership. 

There are no life revenue-free holdings left in the district, nnd only 
„ . . four or five perpetual mudjis of any sizes. There 

are fl considerable number under 50 Ughds in 
area, but the registers are imperfect, and accurate statistics cannot bo 
given, 

As in other permanently-settled districts, we find in Gb/izipur tenants nb 

Cultivating tenures. fiiod . raies * in adcli fcion to occupancy tenants and tenants- 
at-wilL There are no statistics available to sboiy tho 
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numbers of tenants at fixed rates and with rights of occupancy, but they must 
be considerable. As the name imports, the rent of the first clnss of tenants 
cannot bo enhanced if they can prove that it has not been changed since the 
permanent settlement, and the law presumes that it has not been changed 
since that date if it can be shown to have remained unaltered for the twenty 
years preceding the suit in which the existence of the right is called in ques¬ 
tion or sought to be proved. 

The geneial condition of the tenants in this district may be described as 
Condition of tbo ngri- prosperous. This is especially the case in the eastern 
cultural population. part 0 f {j lQ district, where the soil is extremely fertile. 

Gh&zipnr too has been spared the terrible visitations of famine that have proved 
such a scourge to other districts of the province, and experienced judges have 
frequently expressed their conviction that tho peasants of the eastern districts 
are unusually well-to-do. 

Before describing the manufactures for which Ghazipur is noted, it will 
be convenient to notice briefly the general course of 
trade through the district, the principal articles of im¬ 
port and export, and the places with which trade is carried on. Gh&dpur is 
most favourably situated as an e»trep6t for the reception and distribution of 
country and foreign articles of merchandise, produced or required by tho 
neighbouring districts. Its numerous excellent roads running in all directions 
into tho adjoining districts, the Ganges, navigable throughout the year for 
large-sized country boats, and the connection by a branch line with the East 
Indian Railway, all combine to attract a very large trade to the city of Ghfizi- 
pur and other important marts in the district. 

Tho most important branches of this trade are the imports of English 
and American piece-goods and metals from Calcutta, and the exports of sugar, 
which is received from the districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Gorakhpur, and Ghazi¬ 
pur itsolf, and is despatched mostly to Rftjputana and Bombay. The foreign 
piece-goods are collected at Ghazipur for distribution to Nep&l and the inter¬ 
mediate districts. GMzipur is second only to Cawnpore as a distributing cen¬ 
tre for these goods. The trade is entirely in the hands of a few wealthy JMA.r— 
wfiri dealers. Some idea of the importance of this trade and of that in sugar 
may be gathered from tho following figures showing tho value of cloths and 
sugars on which octroi duty was paid in. 1881-82: cloth, Its. 81,21,455 3 su¬ 
gar, Us, 23,SG,G19. This duty has since been abolished, as the trade is almost 
entirely a through one and the refunds consequently nearly equalled the col¬ 
lections, 
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Exports. 


EiiUway-borno traffic. 


The piincipal imports, after cloths, are opium received for manufacture 
for 111 © Chinese market, salt received from Calcutta, 
Imports. cotton from Agra and Chnndavsi, and nee and coun¬ 

try tobacco from Bengal and Behur. 

Among exports ivb find the principal to be country piece-goods, which 
are consigned chiefly from Man in the Azamgarh dis- 
^ P ° rt tiict, and despatched to Rdjputfma and Bombay ; 

indigo, hides, opium, fuller’s earth, sajji (impure carbonate of soda), and rose¬ 
water for Calcutta. 

All Lheso articles of commerce are rail way-borne, The extent to which 
the railway at present ministers to the commercial 
y oruo traffic. wani . s 0 f the district will bo seen from the following 
statements of the total traffic) in maunda in the year 1881-82 at each of tho 
stations in this district: — 


ZamSuiali 

DiWArnagar 

Tfirighdt 

Qnhinar 


"When tlie projected extension has been made oonnootiug GliAzipur with Go¬ 
rakhpur, a great impetus to this class of traffic may be expected. 

The river is used chiefly for bulky goods (e. g., grains and Mirzapur stone), 

, _ and especially for local traffic, the superior advantages 

Eiver-botne traffic. . . . . . , . 0 

arising from the speed on tho railways being consider¬ 
able only when long distances have to he covered. The river-trade is still 
important. The principal marts on tho Ganges .are Sayyidpur, Zamhninb, 
Cflidzipur, and ICufciva near Korantadih. At Sayyidpur there is a largo trade 
in sajji and hides 5 Zani&niali is noted chiefly for its grain trade ; while ICut- 


Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Total, 

3,10,542 

2,31,877 

5,32,210 

93,874 

1,24,784 

2,18,558 

3,25,3B3 

1,23,560 

5,16,018 

B4,S69 

66,075 

1,41,544 


\va is not only a centre for tho collection of goods for river transport, but from 
its proximity to the East Indian Railway’s main lino at Bax&r, only requires 
better road communication with tho northern and eastern portion of this dis¬ 
trict and with Baffin to be largely resorted to. A scheme has been sanctioned 
for connecting Muhammadabad and the important marfcof Basra by a metalled 
road. Muhammabahad being only ten miles from Kutwa, and connected with 
it by a metalled road, this new road, when completed, should attract much of the 
Basra trade to Kutwa, by which place ifc can most easily reach the railway, 
though the primary object of tho road is to connect Basra with Gh&zipur* -i 
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Manufactures. 


Opium factoiy. 


Of the history of tho Glumpuv trade little need be said, save that the 
History of the Gli&zi- purely local traffic apponrs to have been considerable 
pur trade before tliG British occupation of the country. There 

were in force in the provinco of Benares monopolies in opium, lime, sajji } stone, 
firewood and timber, loud and gold. Of those all, save that on opium, which 
still survives, were abolished shortly after the British occupation, duties on in¬ 
ternal and e\ tor mil trade being, however, retained till a more recent date. 
The receipts at the Ghuzipur eustoins-house, whore were levied taxes on trade 
with Bengal, amounted to Its. 1,70,000 par annum. 

The piincipal manufactures of Gliozipm* are 
opium, tobacco, atar of roses, and sugar-boiling. 

The rise and development of the Opium Department, the cultivation of the 
plant, and delivery of the drug have been discussed in 
Part IT. It now remains to sketch the method adopLed 
at Ghazipur foi* preparing the drug for the China market. 1 In Glmzipur is situat¬ 
ed the factory of the Benares Opium Agency. It occupies, in the present day, a 
position on the high bank of the Ganges between the civil station and the native 
city, and covers an area of about 45 acres. Tho present site was selected and 
built on in the yeai 1820, From 1780 to 1820 the operations of tho factory 
were cavriod on, first in an enclosure on the east side of the native city, which 
was afterwards used as a charitable dispensary (since disposed of by Government), 
and then in the premises which now fonn the main part of tho Gh&zipur jail. 
These successive changes of site were doe lo the rapid increase in the outturn of 
tho agency and tho consequent expansion of operations at the factory. An 
adequateconeeption of tin's expansion will be formed from ft comparison of the out¬ 
turn, which in 1795 was 1,200 mannds, and in 1S82 over 51,000 maunds (having 
risen in 1877 to over 64,000 maunds). The most important function the factory 
is designed to perforin is tho preparation of tho opium produced in the North- 
Western Provinces and Ondh for the China market. In addition to this, its 
main function, it manufactures, into a fit state for issue, the exciso opium in¬ 
tended for the consumption of the North-W extern Provinces, Ondh, and the 
Central Piovinces; and manufactures morphia and narcotme for the require¬ 
ments of tho Government medical clepdts in the whole of India. 

The important buildings constituting tho factory are eight large godowns 
with wooden racks, calculated to store over eleven huudred thousand cakes, or 
balls, of opium ; two leaf godowns; nine trash godowns; two cup godowns ; 

'This note has teen kindly supplied by Mr. G M, Gregory, Head AssIaUiit to the 
. Principal Assistant to the Opium Agent. 

10 
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eight cheat god owns ; a large building for the receipt of opium from the dis¬ 
tricts *, a manufacturing or caking room of about 400 feet in length ; a store 
room for opium; thirteen stone vats capable of holding about 24,000 maunds 
of opium ; n long room with 3tone vats for allignting opium j a laboratory and 
assay room with boiler and steam apparatus ; a range of offices and other minor 
buildings, such as workshops, fire engine shads, &c. For the protection of 
these extensive buildings containing property of an inflammable nature, and of 
the value, nt times, of over three million pounds siorUog, there are two 
Shand-HIasou’ssteam fire engines, six manual fire engines, and a powerful treble* 
barrelled force pump worked by a 12 horse-power steam engine ; the entire 
machinery of tho factory is under the charge of a qualified mechanical engi¬ 
neer. 

The work of the factory is made up within the twelve months, of certain 
distinct operations and transactions. These are enumerated under the follow¬ 
ing eleven heads *.— 

(1)—Receipt anil enve of poppy flower leaven. 

(ii)—Receipt and care of poppy trash. 

(Hi)—Receipt and storage of upium. 

(Iv)—Manipulation and manufacture of opium into brills or provision calces for the China 
marlcct. 

(v^—Storage find care ol opium enkeu 

(vi)—Sflfai or opium cakes 

Cvii>—Racking of opium calces, or provision opium, for the China market. 

(viii)—Manufacture of exciBo opinin. 

(ix)—Disposal of contraband opium. 

(x) —Manufacture of morphia anclnareoline. 

( x i) ’Miscellaneous stores, chests, caps, &a. 

The working staff of the factory is made up ns follows Tho entire 
charge of and responsibility of tho factory are in the hands of an officer, st vlocJ 
iho Principal Assistant to the Opium Agent. Ho ia a medical officer selected 
from the army, and is required to reside in a house provided for hint within 
tho factory premises. Ho is assisted by a Hoad Assistant, selected from 
tho Opium Department. There are besides an assay- registrar, a store¬ 
keeper and seven subordinate assistants, and a large staff of native subordi¬ 
nates, the chief of whom me two opium examiners and a head mmifuotiirimr 
s irddr. 53 


Tho operations enumerated above will now bo described in detail. The 
Receipt and care 0 f fftGtol ’y consumes for tho manufacture of the outer 
slid], oi envelope, of opium balls, between 10,000 and 
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15,000 maunda of poppy flower leaves annually. The leaves, which are taken* 
in by the district officers, begin to arrive at the factory about the 15th 
March, when they are checked, weighed, and then examined leaf by leaf, by a large 
staff of natives. The worm-eaten mid damp leaves being carefully set aside, 
tbe good are classed into three classes: (1) the chandi y or silver leaf; (2) 
the rtawim, or the second, or medium description; ^3; the gaia f or coarse and 
strong kind. The innermost shell of the ball is formed of tbe coarse leaf, the 
outer casing being of tbe second description, while the silver leaf is used to 
give the finishing touch, and is the uppormost loaf of all- The leaves are 
stacked according to their class on wooden racks in large god owns built for 
tbe purpose. To prevent damage from moisture and grubs, they are con¬ 
stantly taken down and re-stacked, so as to give them the benefit of thorough 
ventilation. A staff of natives is employed for this special work all the year- 
round. 

The poppy trash, the coarsely broken loaves of the poppy plant, is nti- 
Receipt aud euro of hsed for the packing of the balls in the chests. The 
poppy trash. supplying this articlo is very popular among the culti¬ 

vators, and there is usually gieat competition for obtaining coutraots for large- 
quantities, The quantity purchased by tbe factory is from 20,000 to 30,000 
mounds annually, the bulk of which comes from tbe villages of the GHrizipur 
and Zam&niuh sub-divisions. Tor taking in trash there aie a number of boxes, 
the capacities of which are roughly known. The cultivators bring in their 
trash and fill these boxes, while a factory assistant, who has charge of the 
receipts, sees the box properly filled,, appraises the article for quality accord¬ 
ing to its fineness, aud credits the cultivator with the amount. The box is 
then emptied out by the cultivator himself and stored in the godowns. 
About eight hundred tnaunds- of trash a day are thus taken in, so as to coin- 
plote tho deliveries before the rains sot in. The care of the article during the 
rains causes considerable anxiety, as it is liable to- spontaneous combustion if 
it gets damp from leakages in the roofs. A staff of men is therefore tojel off" 
for examining all the godowus after every shower of rain. As soon as tho 
rains are over, tho trash is cleaned for the purposo of packing. It is freed from 
all foreign matters and stick, until thero is nothing hut the broken or pulverised 
leaf left. This is accomplished by passing it through sieves, and finally 
through a therm anti dote, by which nil the fine dust is blown away, fcud 011 ^7 
the broken leaf left. For this duty between threo and four hundred womens 
arc employed daily for about Four months of tho year. 
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The new season’s opium Logins to arrive at tho factory about tho second 
Hererpt mul stor-se ■»£ « M' 1 ' "'»* in April. It is received from tho <lis- 
opium. triefc officers in invoices of a lmndied jars, each 

jar containing a nnumd of opium. At tho factory the jars lire oheok 
weighed at the rate of u thousand a day. Tho jars weighed one day are 
examined tho next morning by tho Piincipal Assistant, who is also tho Opium 
■Examiner, with the help of ono of the native examiners. The objects of tho 
examination are—(a) to classify the opium according to consistency ; (6, to 
test for purity. 

(а) Classification by consistency is in the first instance arrived at 
roughly by touch. Samples arc drawn from each jar, and tho “ touch” 
classification is finally cheeked by steam tables. Tho result given by tho 
steam-table is final, and payment to the cultivators is made on this classifi¬ 
cation, being at tho rate of Rs. 5 per ecr of opium of 70 a of consutonoo. 
The true consistence of the drug being obtained by the liolp of the steam- 
tables, the jars are emptied into large stone vats, each vat being marked to 
receive opium of a certain degreo of consistence. 

(б) All the samples taken from tho jars are also tested with tincture of 
iodine to ascertain tho presenco or absence of starch. Opium with starchy or 
saccharine adulterations is at once set aside as unfit for use, being liable to fer¬ 
mentation. Opium sent in us ‘good 1 by the district officer is, however, some¬ 
times found to be slightly adulteiatcd by foreign matters, such as sand or the 
inspissated washings of opium pots. A small fmo is then inflicted hy tho Opium 
Examiner, and the opium is sot nsido for making paste for manufacturing tho 
on tor shell of the opium calces. Opium which is suspected hy district officers £o 
he adulterated is sent in in separate sealed pots ; those pots arc carefully exa¬ 
mined by tho Opium Examiner and disposed of on their merits, being either con. 
fiseated where bad adulterations are present, or passed with a fine uncording to 
degree of adulteration where tho opium is not unfit for making into paste, or 
IciL'ah. The decision of the Opium Examiner is subjoct to the confirmation of 
tho Opium Agent, whoso decision is final. 


The standard manufacturing consistence of opium is 70 n , that is, all cakes 
Wnnufftchup of opimn uuulo at tho Ghuzipur factory are of this consistence, 
ciikca for the Ohiiiu miuktat Xm [ QsH il 1Q 0 pimu of the year is bo (Ivy that this stand¬ 

ard cannot be maintained. Manufacture usually begins about tho first week in 
May, when thoro are about four or fivo thousand maunda of opium of different 


consistencies in the vats. The only process of preparation is to got certain 
quantities of the different consistencies so mixed as to get u uniform oouaidonoy 
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for tho whole of 70°. The alligation, however, is not a simple matter, as the 
amount of moisture in tho air and the dnection of tho wind, both of which 
have a direct influence oil consistence, have to be taken into account. The 
opium for the day being got ready, the work of manufacture begins at 10 a.m. 
The opium is distributed to 300 men, ranged in a long mom. Each cake or 
ball is mado up of the following constituents :— 


s 

a. 

O 

iJ 

Sfandnul opium at 70® ... ... 


• 1 • 

Ser. 

1' 

ch. 

7 5 

M 

t» 

Lem/i, or paste of opium ot 52 60° ... 


it > 

O' 

4-5 

/• 

W 

a 

a 

H 

Poppy-llowci leaves ... ... 



O' 

fi* 

>Vfttor ... .»■> ... 



o- 

•5 

a 

‘A 

Poppy tiash on the outside ... ... 


... 

O' 

•25 

3 

a 

Total weight of coke 


... 

2* 

1-75 

£ 




— 



The total number of cakes manufactured daily is about 20,000, eaob mau 
making from fifty to eighty cakes a day according to the degree of proficiency 
ho has attained. The cakes are made in a hemispherical brass mould, and when 
fmished they are spheres of about tho same size as a 24-lb. spherical shot. 
When still soft tho cake is placed in au unglazed hemispherical earthen cup, 
exactly fitting it. 

Tho storage and care of opium cakes is a very important duty at the 
Tho storage and care factory. Tho day tho cakes are made they are put 

of opium cakes. out in the suu for a few hours for the superfluous 

moisture to evaporate. The next day they are put away on racks in largo 
godowns built for the purpose, each godown holding from one to two hundred 
thousand cakes. A large staff of men and boy 3 is kept up to take down tho 
cakes constantly, rub thorn lightly with the hand or with n little trash, expose 
another surface of the cake, and put them up again. A third of the total num¬ 
ber of cakes are taken down and replaced daily. The object of this turning is to 
allow tho shell of the cake to dry evenly throughout, and to prevent its being 
attacked by mildew, borers, or white-ants, and it is continued until the cakes are 
firm enough to admit of being packed in boxos for tho China market, which is 
usually about the beginning of November. 

About the middle of August, when tbe first manufactured cakes are 
fail ly firm, they aro all taken in hand again at 
Satai of opium. rn t 0 0 f 20,000 a day, and a finishing touch 

is given them 5 all inequalities iu tho shell are smoothed over with more 
leaf and opium paste, and the badly-made ones, generally about a quarter 
per cent, of tho whole, are cut open and lightened, and finally ft chctndi, or 
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fine poppy leaf, over all gives ilie cake a perfectly smooth, round and finished 
appear an ee. 

By the first fortnight in November the cakes of the season are considered 
Packing of opium cakes mature and fit for packing, as the outer surface has 
foe the Chinn market. considerably hardened and does not give easily to 
pressure. Forty cakes are put into a strong box made of mango or sul wood, 
in two layers of twenty cakes each. Tho cakes inside the chest are kept from 
touching each other by wooden compartments, there being a separate compart¬ 
ment for each ball, and tlie upper and lower layers are separated by a bamboo 
mat. All tho corners and crevices in the chest are filled in with poppy trash, 
which ’serves as a padding. The total weight of a chest, when packed and 
ready for despatch, is about 4 maunds 30 sers. When once packing is com¬ 
menced, it is carried right through, except on rainy days. Five hundred chests 
are packed daily and despatched to Calcutta, 

The opium prepared for local consumption is called excise or abhuri opium. 

It is pure opium dried by exposure to tho sun until 
L u ° L its consistence is raised to 90°. It is then accurately* 

weighed into quantities of one sei, which are pressed in moulds into square 
cakes by primitive lovor presses. The cakes aio then wrapped in Nopal paper, 
slightly oiled to prevent adhesion, and packed in boxes containing GO each. 
This is distributed on indents to the several treasuries in the North-Western 
Provinces, Ondli, mid the Central Provinces, for local consumption. 

Opium smuggled in the Noitli*Western Provinces and Ondli is always 

, . ^ent for disposal to the Ghdaipur factory by tho 

Contraband opium. . , . , rtl , „ , , , , 

magisterial otlieors beforo whom the case has been 

tried after the opium has been declared by tho Civil Surgeon to bo fit for 

uso. This opium is examined by tho Opium Examiner, and tho result of his 

examination, declaring tho parcel to be marketable or not, is communicated to> 

the officer concerned. If maiketable and fit for uso, it is utilized in making 

letocih , or paste j if unfit for uso, it is set asido for tho manufacture of 

morphia. 

The Ghdzipur factory supplies all the principal medical depflts in India 
Manufactum of mor- with tho two most important alkaloids of opium, 
pliia imd mxrootme. morphia and narco tine, The opium set aside for this 

purpose is only what cannot bo used for tho China and excise cakes, that is, all 
opium adulterated with starch or saccharine matter, and opium so largely 
adulterated with other substaneos, or so palpably deteriorated, as to be unfit 
even, for the manufacture of paste. The morphia manufacture begins about tho 
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end of August] when other work in the laboratory is slack, and is carried 
through the cold weather, which is conveniently adapted for the rapid crystalliza¬ 
tion of the salts. Great strides have been made in the last 10 years in the 
improvement of the morphia that is sent out fiom this factory. Tito article 
made is the liydroclilorate of morphia, and tbo pure white silk-like crystals 
will eomparo favourably with any produced in Europe. Narcotine is not bo 
largely in demand by the medical depots; its manufacture is therefore restricted 
to the actual demands made on tlie factory. 

Besides Lho operations and transactions noted above, the factory affords 
Miscellaneous stores, employment to a large number of people in tf Imzipur 
chests, cups, &o. and olsowhoro for the manufacture of' earthen aups for 

the cakes, mango-wood chests, mats for packing, and other miscellaneous 
stores. A fair idea of the employment afforded will bo gained from the follow¬ 
ing figures, which show the annual requirements : earthen cups, about 15 lAklis ; 
mango-wood chests, about 80,000 j mats, about 30,000. In addition to these, 
the gunny coverings of the bo.scs represent a large item of expenditure. They 
are obtained from the Alipur jail factory. 

The bystem by which the cultivators are paid 1ms been described as fol- 
a ccountg witii tho cut- lows i—Opium is paid for nt Rs. 5 per ser ; poppy-leaves 
tivaiois. a j. u a< 7 ^ nn d p g> 5 p er manned according to 

quality 5 and poppy trash at 10 Anas por maund. For tho purpose of adjusting 
accounts with tho cultivators, tho opium year is reckoned from September 1st 
to August 3lsfc. The engagements with the cultivators are made in Septem¬ 
ber, The first advance is made at Rs. 4 per bigIm, except whore the cultiva¬ 
tor lives at a eonsidornble distance from the kolh, in which onse the advance is 
made ut a higher into, to obviate the necessity of a second journey to receive a 
second advance. In Janunry and February, after the crop is above tho ground, 
the second advance is given at tlie same rate as the first. The third advance is 
given at the time of vveigliment. This payment is made according to the qua¬ 
lity of the drug delivered, at rates varying from Rs. 5 toRs. 3-8 per eer. Each 
cultivator’s opium is weighed and tested separately by the district officer, and 
placed in jars according to its classification. Tho first and second advances 
are then deducted from the value, and the balance paid to tho cultivator. The 
first and second advances are always paid through the lambarddr } who stands 
surety for the fulfilment of the engagement, and for tho repayment of tho 


advances in case of default. Tho fourth, or chukti , payment is made in Septem¬ 
ber with the first advance for the next year. The opium delivered by the cul¬ 
tivators is sent to tho factory at GhAzipur in chdl&ns of 100 jars of one maund 
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each. The opium in each jar is scientifically tested at the factory, anil if llio 
value of a colfcivntor’s opium is found thou to exceed the amount of advance 
paid to him, the difference is paid to him as the fourth, or chulcti, payment If, 
on the other hand, the value does not cover the advance already received by him, 
the outstanding balance is recovered from tho cultivator or lambarddr , except 
under special circumstances 

Tho cultivation of tobacco up to the stage whon tho plant is cut and 
carried has been fully described in Part II. It now 
remains to describe tbo difficult and delicate piocess 
of curing, by which tho leaves are rendered fit for the European market. Tho 
following description of the piocess adopted at GhSzipnr has been taken from 
a note on the subject kindly supplied by Mr. (I. Caine, tho manager of the 
tobacco farm. 

The plants on being tnkon to the barn are handed aver to coolies, who are 
provided with bamboo sticks, four fact long, to ono end of which can bo affixed 
an iron spike. Fixing tho other end of tho stick into a hole in a block of 
wood provided for the pm pose, or holding it between his toes, the coolie pi esses 
a plant against the spike about five or six inches from the butt of the plant, 
and forces it over the spike on to tho stick. From six- to ten plants can bo 
l\uug on each stick. Tho barn is provided with a scaffolding of bamboos, g 
feet 0 inches apart, and 4 feet above each other, the lowest tiers of bamboos 
being at least t> feet from the ground if it is intended to euro the tohacoo by 
fire. The sticks are bung on these bamboos so that Lbo leaves may touch ouch 
other, but not so ns to press them together. The barn is provided with as 
many doors ns possible, those on tho west hide being made as air-tight as can 
be. Yentilutois in tho roof to open and shut are also advantageous. The best 
size of (lie barn is. 30 yards by 15, and from 35 to 45 feet high, The barns 
at Orhftsdpur are the old stud stables. 

Whan tho barn is filled, which should he dona as rapidly as possible, tho 
doors and ventilators are closed for two or throe days. The plan tor can now 
tell whether the tobacco is drying too rapidly or not. If the tails of the leaves 
etui up, or break when handled, it shows that tbo tobacco is going on too fast. 
If, on tho other hand, fclieie is a sour smell in the room, and tho plants sweat,, 
the tobacco requires air, and perhaps firing. In the first ease tho doors and 
ventilators aro still kept closed, and fires aro lighted in different parts of tho 
room, or if fines are fitted up, hot air is carried through tho room by lbom. 
The temperature will probably bo raised to 80°F. The tobacco must bo 
carefully watched, and if drying too fast, the temperature must be lowered 
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and water sprinkled on the floor. The leaves shook! turn gradually yellow, 
and then brown. The drying should be slow, as otherwise the original green 
colour is retained, and the leathery consistence of the lenf, which is so impor¬ 
tant in leaves for the European market, is not attained. In the second case 
stated above, all the doors and ventilators should bo opened, and kept so until 
the sour smell has gone and the sweating has stopped. The carer must now 
be guided by the state of the weather, and the tobacco must be carefully 
watclied, If the tips of the leaves begin to curl, it is going too fast and the 
doors must be shut during the day and opened only at night, to allow the cool 
air to circulate through the room. This process of air-curing makes the 
tobacco of a lighter brown than the firing process, and can only be adopted in 
a climate where there is a certain moisture in tho air. 

The tobacco is generally cured in a fortnight or three weeks. It is left 
to bang through the hot weather in the barns, as the heat makes it too dry to 
handle. As soon as the rains commence, and the tobacco becomes soft and 
pliable, it is bulked down in heaps in tho curing-room, the heaps being raised 
from tho ground some 8 inches by a scaffolding of bamboos covered with 
malting. The best order for bulking is when the tobacoo is just soft enough 
to handle without breaking. When all the tobacco is " bulked down,” tho 
heaps aro opened, and tho leaves stripped from tho stem and tied in bundles 
of 50 leaves. The bundles aro now carried to the a or ting-room, where they 
are opened, and tho leavos sorted into six varieties; (1) long leaf dark; (2) 
short leaf; (3) Jong leaf bright; (4) short leaf bright; (5) “lngs,” or torn 
and very small loaves; (6) green. The sorting requires patriot supervision, 
and delicato handling of the leaves, which are very easily broken. The leaves, 
after sorting, aro tied in bundles of 15 to 20 leaves, and are packed for des¬ 
patch to Europe in hogsheads d feet 6 inches high, by 3 feet in diameter, 
which should contain from 700 to 1,000 tb. of leaf eaob. The following 
figures may bo assumed as approximately indicative of tho cost of production 
and curing - 


Cultivation, Ha. 4 per maund of SO lb. 
Curing „ 5 ditto 

Export, 1 d. pci lb 

Profit 


GO acres at 
800 Ib./jpr a ire, 
Its. 
2,000 
2,600 
2,500 
1,850 
8,350 


The profit is estimated at Rs. 1,350 on the supposition that the leaf will 
fetch 5 d. per ib. in England. This can be reached if a large quantity is regu¬ 
larly exported. In 1881-82 the outturn was 110,000 Ib. 

U 
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An ncoomit of the rose cultivation in tlio district has already been given 
iu Pint XI. (p. 29). The manufacture of rose-water 
remains to be noticed, and the foUmviug notice is based 
upon a note by Dr. Jackson [printocl in iho Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for May, 1839], supplemented by recent information. Purchases of roses aro ah 
ways made at so much per lakh. As soon as fcho roses come into flower, purchasers 
enter into agieement with the cultivators for so many lakhs of roses. In supplying 
the flowers to tho purchasers, 500 aro counted and weighed ; this is then taken as 
the average weight of 500 flowers, and tho rosfc is supplied by weight. At tho 
middle of the flowering season, after half tho quantity contracted for has been 
supplied, the purchasers aud the zaminddrs and cultivators of the rose-gardena 
meet iu the city j and, according to the season, a price (iiirkh) is fixed. This 
varies from Its. 80 to Rs. 110 per liikhof flowers. If easterly wind prevails for 
a few days the blossoms flower at once, and tho rate perlhkh then goes down to 
Bs, GO, or even to Es. 40 in aomo years. Manure of mustard Jchalli (oil-cakes) 
and irrigation with well-water are said to improve the scent of the flowers. The 
trees come into flower at the beginning of March and continue in flower through 
April. The flowers are plucked early in tho morning by men, women, and 
children, and are convoyed in largo bags to the several contracting parties for 
distillation. Tho cultivators tliemsolves very rarely ongago in the manufacture. 

Tho native apparatus for distilling rose-water consists of a large oopper 
boiler well tinned, capable of bolding from eigbl to twelve gnllons, having a 
narrow neck with a mouth about eight to twelve inches in diametor. On the 
top of this is fixed the head of the still, which is usually an old cooking vessel 
[degcld) with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or worm. The tube 
consists of two pieoos of bamboo, fastened at an acute angle, and covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded string, over which is a luting of 
earth, to prevent tho vapour from escaping. Tho tub© is carried down into a 
long-nocked receiver called tlio bhabld. The veoeivor is placed in a vessel of 
water, the latter being changed as it gets hot. Tho boiler is let into an earthen, 
furnace, and tho apparatus is ready for operation. 

Tho boiler of the still generally holds from eight to twelve or sixteen thousand 
roses. On eight thousand roses from ten to clovon sera of water are placed, and 
eight sers of rose-wator are distilled. This gives tho proportion of a thousand 
roses to a ser of rusc-wntor ; but. generally, from a thousand roses aser and a, 
half of rose-wator is distilled. After distillation, the water is placed in a glass 
bottle (Icardba) and exposed to the sun and clow for several days. The mouth of 
Iho bolileis then stopped wifcli cotton, and oyor it is put a covering of moist clay* 
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which, on hardening 1 , effectually prevents the scent from escaping. A Lvrdba 
contains eight sers of rose-water and generally soils at Rs. 10. If the rose-water 
is distilled a second time, 12,000 flowers go to eight so vs of rose-water ; if a 
third time, 15,000 flowers; and if a fourth time, 20,000. The price of a kardba 
of each of those is Rs. 25, Rs. 45, and Rs. 70 respectively. The rose-water 
manufactured in tho bazar is generally adulterated with simple water. 

The process of the manufacture of atar of roses, for which GliAzipur has a 

, „ wide reputation, has been thus described by Mr. 11. 

Atar of iosc=i. 1 7 t J 

Saunders [quoted in the April number of the Indian 
Agriculturist for 1882]:—A quantity of condensed distilled rose-wator is kept in 
a large copper vessel in the cool night air with a thin cotton cover over it. 
Before daybreak, the oily extract floating on the surface of the water is 
carefully collected with pigeons 5 feathers and placed in a phial. Tho next 
day fresh flowers are added to tho water, and it is again distilled ;and tho same 
process is continued for several days successively till as much pure atar of roses 
is collected ns the flowers will yiofth Tho whole quantity thus collected is kept 
in a phial and exposed to tho sun for a fow days, for tho purpose of evaporating 
all particles of water ; tho pure oil or atar of roses )3 then loft in tho phial, nnd 
sells by weight at Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per tola. This kind of atar being very 
costly is generally made only to order, aud the ordinary produce each year 
rarely exceeds five or six tolas, The rose-water left after eight or nine distil¬ 
lations again com os into use, and is sold in the market ns Gh&zipur rose-water. 
This is a clear additional profit to tho manufacturer, who is already amply 
repaid by tho atar itself. Tho prime cost of a tola of atar is fairly estimated 
at Rs. 72, viz., cost of labour, Rs. 12; value of 50,000 flowers at Rs. 120 per 
lakh, Rs. 60 ; total Rs. 72. Tho margin loft to the manufacturer does not fall 
short of Rs. 40 or 50 per tola. 

In the preparation of the ordinary bazar-sold atar, sandal-wood is well 
pounded and mixed with wntor, aud then subjected to the usilal process of 
distillation with roses. This gives a greater quantity of oily substance than 
could be obtained from roses alone. The value of this atar rises in proportion 
to the number of distillations, nnd the best of tho kind sells at Rs. 10 per tola 
down to the lowest rate of Rs. 2 for the inferior sorts. 

The advantage of a damp season over a dry one consists in a greater 
yield of oil in tho former, when about 8 or 10 okes, or 22 to 24 lb., of the 
blossoms are required to produce one mi seal or 12£ drachms, whilst in the 
latter 14 to 1G olios, or 88 to 44 lb will barely suffice to produce the h"uio 
qunnti ty. 
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Sugarcane ia extensively cultivated in the district, aud there is uo doubt 
that its cultivation is yearly extending, but there are 

Su0 ’ n,r ' no statistics at hand to show the aroa under this crop. 

The processes of expressing the juice, and preparing coarse sugar from 
it are fully described in the GoitAK.HP'Uit notice and in Mr. Iteid’s Azaingurh 
Settlement "Report, and need not be described auew here. The sugar, 
whether in the form of drained ( khdnd ), or undrained sugar, is collected 
at Glnizipur city, w hither comes also greater part of the sugar of the 
Azamgarb, Bnsti, and Gorakhpur districts. In the yoar 1881-82, the imports 
of drained sugar into the municipality were valued at Ids, 2,38,600, while 
the quantity of undrained sugar imported was 25,800 maundfs in round 
numbers. Nearly all this goes to supply the wants of Bajputdna and the 
Central Provinces. 

The principal entrepots for the collection and distribution of European 
piece-goods in the North-Western Provinces avo with¬ 
out doubt Cnwnpore and GhAzipur. The latter supplies 
Hast), Gorakhpur, Azamgarb, and, to a great extent, Nepdl. The goods come 
by rail from Calcutta, and the trade at Ghazipur ia in the hands of a 
few wealthy Marwarls. In the yoar 1881-82 octroi duty was levied in the 
Ghazipur municipality on imports of cloth, the aggregate value of which was 
the enormous sum of Its, 31,21,455. 

There are 38 factories for the manufacture of indigo in the district, 14 of 
which are tinder European management. In the year 
1881-82 the outturn of indigo was 642 maunds. The 
most flourishing concern is probably that of Messrs. Fox and Aitchison at 
Gahmar. 

In each parganah are places where markets arc hold once or more 
than once weekly. Tho only fair of any impor¬ 
tance is that known as Maui Gosuiu’s, held at Cbo- 
chakpnr ill parganah Karandah, at the time of the full moon in the month 
of Kartik. It is attended by about 10,000 people, and is held for four 
clays. The ostensible object is worship at the temple of Mani Gosfiiu 
and bathing in the Gauges, but amusement and business are equally strong 
attractions. 

The average wages during the half year ending 31st December, 1882, for 
syces and Iiorse-keepers was from Us. 3-8 to 11s. 5 
monthly; for carpenters aud blacksmiths, anas 4 
daily j and for agricultural labourers, Anas 2 daily. 


Markets and fairs. 


Wages, 
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The following table shows tho market values of tlio principal ngricul- 
Prjces, tunil staples in 1S57 1866, and 1882: — 


Articles. 

Average wc'igl 

1357. 

t purchusa blefo 

1866. 

one rupee in 

1832. 






Mils. B, c 

McR s. fi 

Mils. s. c. 

Wheat 




... 

fl 19 12 

0 12 3 

0 17 14 

Barley 



• ■ ■ 


0 27 12 

0 17 4 

0 28 3 

Gram 



■ 91 


0 24 4 

0 14 9 

0 27 0 

Bdjia 



>> r 

««• 

0 21 O 

0 IS l l 

0 36 10 

D&l 



»>■ 

lit 

0 2G 8 

0 1113 

0 20 5 

Hico 



1** 

in 

0 14 C 

0 9 C 

0 18 a 

Ghl 



!*• 

• l» 

0 2 4 

0 1 14 

0 1 10 

Gur 



■ It- 

... 

0 13 8 

0 10 8 

0 IS 5 

Salt 





0 6 8 

0 7 3 

0 9 10 


The rates of intorost charged in the district are given by Mr, Tupp in his 
Money-lending aadintcr- memoir on the district prepared for the Imperial 
est ' Gazetteer as follows : (a) in small transactions, when 

articles are pawned, from 12 to 15 percent. ; (5) in small transactions, when 
pergonal security is given, from 18 to 35 per cout. j (c) in large transactions, 
wliou jewels, &o., aro pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent ; (d) when bankers lend 
money to bankers on personal security, 6 to 9 per cent.; (e) when land is mort¬ 
gaged, from 9 to 18 per cent. 

There is no peculiarity about the weights and measures in use in the 
district. They appear to bo the ordinary varieties 
recognised by Government, The weights are usually 
of iron, stamped with their value, but in the village marts atone weights 
are frequently found. Liquors are measured by tho bottle,” Alar of 
roses is sold by tho tola and rose-water by the karaba, which is equivalent 
to “ botLle.” In all the parganahs of the dislriol, save Sayyidpur- 
Bhitari, the aero is equivalent to 1 big ha 10 bis was and 17, dhiirs. In 
Say y idpu i> B h i tavi, however, 2 bigheia 5 bis was 5 dhura go to the standard 
survey aero. 


Weights anti measures. 
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The following is a, statement showing the actual receipts an<l payments 
District receipts and uiuler the service heads of the Ghfaipur district dur-» 
expenditure. fng tho year 1S32-83. It includes the receipts and 

charges of tho Ballia district :— 


Receipts. 



Its, 

Land revenue ... 

16,83,433 

Tributes find contributions ... 

, , 

Excise on spirits nml drugs, in¬ 
cluding gross receipts on account 
of enle proceeds of opium. 

2,84,030 

Assessed taxes ... ... 

61,600 

Proviucial rntes 

2,40,453 

Stamps „. 

2,91,430 

Registration 

24,14] 

Minor departments ... ,,, 

414 

Law and justice (includes Ils. 5,176 
on nceount of jails). 

25,390 

Polled 

7,159 

Education 

985 

Medical ... ,,, 

2,137 

Stationery aud printing ... 

249 

Interest ... 

4 

Receipts in aid of superannuation, 
retired and compassionate al¬ 
lowances. 

42 i 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

Irrigation anil navigation 

1,2G0 

Other pulilui works 

51,3"1 

Total 

20,22,411 


Charged. 



11 s. 

Interest on funded and Unfunded 

4,5G-4 

debts. 


Interest on service funds nml 


other accounts. 


Refunds and drawbacks ... 

31,414 

Land revenue ... ... 

4,21,878 

Excise on spirits and drugs 

1,7(17 

Assessed taxes ... 

303 

provincial rates ... ... 

... 

•Stamps ... ... 

2,439 

Registration ,r* ... 

10,823 

1’osb-ofBce ... ... 

(5y810 

Administration ... ... 

200 

Minor departments ... ... 

1,155 

Law mid justice (includes Us. 20,37G 

1.35,080 

on account of jails). 


Police ... ... ... 

2,05,528 

Education... ... ... 

34,777 

Ecclesiastical ... 

201 

Medical services 

17,847 

Stationery anil piloting ... 

2,009 

Political agencies ,,, 

w* 

Allowances and assign men 13 under 


treaties and engagements. 


Superannuation, &c... 

21,877 

.Miscellaneous ... ... 

1,701 

Famine relict ... ... 

... 

Irrigation and navigation ... 

... 

Ollier public woiks ... ... 

878 

Loss by exchange ... 

>•» 

Total 

9,01,48 ft 


With regard to the lately mtroducod system of local self-government; or 
Local rules and self- decentralization, it is only necessary to remind tho 
government. reader that a transfer has been made to district and 

local committees of the control of all educational and medical institutions and 
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a cousiclciablo part of the work formerly undertaken by tlie Public Works De¬ 
partment. The position of this district is shown ns follows:—The balance of 
local coss available (1882-S3) for local expenditure, after deducting further 
rate and percentage for canals and railways, was Rs. £18,460. Of this, general 
establishments (diatriot postal sorvice, luuatio asylum, inspection of schools, 
training schools, district sanitation, Department of Agriculture and Commerce) 
required Rs. 9,640, leaving Rs. 88,820 available for expendituie on education, 
medical charges, and village watchmen. This expenditure is normally estimated 
at Rs. 84,140, which leaves a surplus of Rs. 4,680 available for local public 
works. But on public works a normal expenditure of Rs. 51,650 is annually 
required, so that wo have a deficit (or excess of charges over receipts from local 
cess) of Rs. 46,970. The remedy for this stale of affairs in this as in other 
districts similarly situated, is (as indicated in Resolution No. 36 of 1882, dated 
13tb April) that the Local Government will step in and subsidize the district by 
a grant from other funds. 

Municipal funds aro not included in the statement of receipts and expen- 
Mmiiolpallttoa ana b°uae- dituro, as tho taxes which provide them are levied for 
tax towns. JocnL purposes and do not form part of the available 

income for tho government of tho country. The aggregate income of the 
Glidzipur municipality in 1881-82 was Rs. 44,782 (including a balance of 
Rs. 4,522 from tho provions year), and the aggregate expenditure, Rs. 37,352. 
The income and outlay of the house-tax towns—5 in number, vvz, } Zamfmiab, 
Sayyidpur, Muliammndabad Usufpur, ( union of Abdulpur and Bahfidurganj,* 
and Sfi.dfi.fc—-will bo found under the separate notices of them. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits oxoeediug 500 rupees, for the 
Income tax. purposes of tho income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 

was for the district as it then stood, Rs. 87,765 j and the numbers of persons 
assessed, 2,603. The assessment in 1871-72 was Rs. 31,110 and the number 
assessed, 2,143. In 1872-73 they were Rb. 21,548 and, Rs* 1,053 respec¬ 


tively. 

Tho licenso-tnx, levied under Act II. of 1878, yielded in 1881-82 a gross 
Bum of Rs. 35,810; and after deducting the cost of 
Lieeribe-UA, collection the net produce of the tax, according to the 


official report, was Rs. 33,430. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 
tho total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 107*6 ; 
and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 4; while in smaller towns and 
villages it was only Rs, 28'7; and the number taxed, 1 in a thousand. Judged 
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by net collections, Gh£zfpur ranked 14th in the North-Wcsleiu Provinces in 
tho years 1880-81 and iu 1S81-S2. 

collections under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing Act X, of 18/1} 

and Act. I. of 1878, may be shown for fiui years as 
Excise. „ 

follows :— 



£ 

2 to 

s w 

1S . 


4 
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•t-i 
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a; 


•S gw 

w 

<e 

55 

.2 

P 

-Z1 ^ 

Pi 

M 

c 

-Q 
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1676-77 
187?-78 
1878-79 
187 9-80 
lbBO-Bl 


s. 11 s. 

. 01,410 

7n 33,0 50 
4 3",19S 
33 36,101 
6 1 38,007 


Rg, Ra lie 
! 6 1*3,108 14,100 
20 23 717 (4,100 
53 20,389 »7,8'M 
2" 13,278 11,001 
8 M,8U 9.7'»3 


Ra. I JRs, j 
480 18,065 
410 12,(>35^ 

I 

10,072 
42 [fi,123 
298 7,827 


lis. j lls Its Ra. l<a. 
1,804'. 9 1,06,106 1,U4 1,04,(592 

1,138 152 86,290 1,131 84,170 

2.45C 34 93,008 1,382 01,02 0- 

4,101 71 1,04,40.1 1,003 1,02,772 

4,*2fi 69 7 5,502 1,450 74,010- 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp 
fees Act (VII. of 1870). 
Stamps. the same period as the 

under this head : — 


Act (1. of 1675)) and Goiut- 
Thc following table shows for 
last tho revenue aud chargoa 



1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880 - 81 



1880-81 ... .. 4,639 27,096 Jl,<i6,770 j 3,214 |],4l,728 4,261 |l,37,467 

In 1880-81 felioie were 3,503 documents registered under tho Registration 
Registration Act °*' 1877 b au d on these fees (ami fines) to tho 

amount of Rs. 7,31)1 were collected. Tho expensed of 
establishment and other charges amounted during tho same year to 11s. 3,369. 
Tho total value of alt property affected by legistorod documents is returned as 
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Hs, 12,23,451, of wbicli Rs. 11,61,108 represent immoveable and the remainder 
moveable property. 

The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar 

Judicial statistics. 1881 amouQted to fi,653, of which -1,300 were 

decided by civil and 2,359 by criminal courts. The 
number of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (ic., the year 
ending 30th September, 1S81 1 to 3,505. 

Tho medical charges nro in great part incurred at one sadu and two branch 
Medical charges autl dispensaries, The fust is at GbtUipur and the other3 
sanitary statistics. nt S.iyyidpur and Pirn a gar. The sndr dispensary is 

of tho first class; and of tho branch dispensaries, the one at Suyyidpnr is of 
tho first, and the other of the second class. The total district expenditure on 
dispensaries was in 1881 Rs. 6,664, of which 39-7 por cent, was defrayed by 
government, tho rest being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, 
and subscription. Tho total number of patients, both in-door and out-door, 
in 1881, was 23,554 ; nud the average daily attendance, 151*67. Tho following 
table shows what during the five years 1877-81 have been the principal causes 
of mortality : — 



The statistics of vaccinations for the years 1881-82 are as follows :— 
Vnccjjwuion Average number of vaccinafois employed, 12; total 

number of persons successfully vaccinated, 14,178; cost 
to government, Rs, 1,556, 

We close tin’s portion of the notico with a sketch of the district history 
Iiistoiy Dj\ 0^ mir b ,u his Statistical Memoir [Vol. h, pp. 

15 et aeq'j.lf goes very fully into tho early history of 
12 


HiBtoiy, 
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th o[district, quoting the chief autliorites on the subject. It is hardly necessary 
to recapitulate what he has said at such length, but a brief notice of the method 
aud results of the investigation may fitly find a place here. GhAzipm' is rich 
in arch geological remains, the most important being those of pargnnah Sayyid- 
pur-Bbitari, a full description of which has been given in the separate notices 
of Sayyidpur, XonrfbAi , and Bhitari. It will be remembered that at Sayyidpur 
there stands a monolith (lath) bearing n long inscription, which lias been re¬ 
ferred by competent authorities to tho timo of Skanda Gupta, the grandson of 
the great Chandra Gupta II. He ascended tho throne of Wagadha, the capital 
of which was Pataliput.ru (Patna) in 440 A. I). Skanda Gupta’s father, 
Kumara Gnptu, and Chandra Gupta II. seem to have been Buddhists, but 
Skanda Gupta was a Tantrika, and appears to lmve persecuted his father’s 
co-religionists, Their time, liowevei*, had not yet como, and they recovered their 
influence, only to bo completely extnpafced at a lator date by the triumphant 
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force of the Brahmans. 

The district of Ghkzipm* was visited by tho two Chinese pilgrims, 
Fa-Hian in tho beginning of the fifth, and IIwon 
(or JBionen) Thsang in the early part of tho seventh 
century. In the time of Hwen Thsang tho country now known as Glia- 
zipur was called the “ Kingdom of tho Lord of Battles, 17 It is cloarly 
shown by Ins writings that the country had a mixed population of Hindus 
and Buddhists, and that tho country between Sayyidpur and Baxur, on 
both sides of tho Ganges, w'as inhabited by a cultivated and civilized 
people, whose temples, columns, and sculptures still attest thoir former 
greatness. 

The work of Hwen Thsang, the Siyuhi (of which an English translation 
Scanty rrcords of nbor- ** promised by tho Revd. S. Beal, to bo published 
iginni occupation. shortly in Messrs. Triibnor’s Oriental Series), throws 

the last ray of light ovor tho darkness of tho early history of tho district, 
and until the curtain rises on the Muhammadan inroads, nothing can he 
discovered of the special history of Gti&zipnr, and many questions, as to 
the relations between the aborigines and the Aryans and their varying 
fortunes, can only he conjocturally solved. Tliore is no reasonable doubt, 
however, that the aborigines existed nlougsido of tire Aryans, They are 
variously styled Bhars, Suit is and Chen'is in these parts It is probable 
that under Lhe expansive and catholic system of Siikya Muni those aborigines 
were admitted to social and religions equality with tho Aryans. Dr. Oldham 
writes (Memoir, I., 49) - 
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"The fact of the complete extirpation of tholSudilliiats, at oue time the ruling class, and tho 
entire disappearance from India of Buddhism, ones the pieduait- 
precededby ^deadlystruggle? nnut foligion, in alone sufficient to prove that its downfall must 
have been preceded by a ientful convulsion—a sanguinary civil 
mid religions war. That such was tho case fs further proved from IiiBtoiicnl documents, and 
from u careful examination of every Buddhist building of importance ; in all of thorn traces of 
Are and the swoid are to be found. This struggle must have boon most deadly in the countries 
which wero the first home and chief seats of tho Buddhist religion—the Provinces of Denotes 
und of Dollar i and cau have been but lightly felt in the country between Muttra and the Punjab, 
whore, in the Sill century, according to Fn-ilian, the entire population professed the Biuli- 
nmnicai faith. 

" On the downfall of Buddhism in this pait of India, the distinction between the Aryans and 
tho aborigines became as marked as over i thci former, Weakened by their internecine war, were 
uuable to hold fclio country; the latter, removed from Elie civilizing influences to which they had 
been subjected, relapsed wholly or partially into barbarism and hence it was that this district, 
which iihirfcuQii hundred years ago formed an important part of a civilized Aryan monarchy, 
eight hundred years ngo was under tho sway of a number of petty semi-barbarous aboriginal 
chiefs, and had a very small Aryan population; while, oil tiro other haud, tho upper valley of 
the Ganges was filled with a teeming population of Hindus, who wore In a position to send out 
colonics even before the coming of the Musnlmaus, but who, on their coming, were compelled 
to do 80 .” 

Such is fclio description given by Dr Oldham of llie condition of the country 
bctwcon the fall of Buddhism and the late Aryan invasion, and there can be 
little doubt of its substantial accuracy. The lalo Itevd. M. A. Sherring has 
described the conflict in much the same terms, but is inclined to credit tho 
Bhnrs with more civilisation and genius than Dr. Oldham assigns to them. 
Bo this as it may, it is clear that they succumbed to the superior qualities of 
the Biijput invaders, and wove speedily reduced to a condition of degradation 
from which ihoy have never recovered. 

The account given of tho present Und-owning tribes of Rajputs and 
IMjpiit and BMfabfir BhuiiiMrs of tho manner in which they supplanted 
traditions. the aboriginal landowners ia to the effect that they 

came down in small numbers, as they were driven from their homos ia 
tho west of tho advancing arms of the Muhammadans, and took service 
under tho Dlrnr and Client landowners. Gradually increasing in numbers, 
and reinforced by fresh immigrants from the west, they wero soon strong 
enough to oust tlicir former masters and. to reduce thorn to complete servi¬ 
tude. There is not a single Bhar landholder in tho district at this date, and 
those that are found still hearing tho tribal name are mostly policemen or 
ploughmen. A full description of tho various land-owning BAjput tribes 
lias already boon given, and tho history of the district from tho time ot 
their rise to the inroads of tho Musalm&ns is so obscure and so devoid of 
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incident, that wo may pass on at once to the epoch of the Muhammadan 
conquest. 

It is piobahle that sit the time of the Muhammadan invasion the country was 
Muhammadan colon.- to a very large extent under forest. Tho Muhammad- 
eatio ° an historians make no mention of Ghiizipm* till they 

reach the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, who in 1520 A.D. wns overcome and sin in 
by Biibar. We are fortunate, ho woven, in possessing, in the family annals of 
a numerous clan of Sayyida, who are settled a few miles east of Ghdzipur, and 
whoso olaim to be descendants of the past Muhammadan colonists is not dis¬ 
puted, an account of the final conquest and first colonization of tho district, of 
which the following is an abstract 1 : — 

“ JJiijn Mnndhuta, a descendant of Ihthaura It at or Ihitvt Hoy, the raja of Ajmer and 
tho last Hindu king of Delhi, was afflicted with lepioay. While on his way, with n numerous 
body of attendant'', to the temple of Jag a mid tli at Cuttack, ho was cured of the disease by 
bathing in a tank at Khutofc near Iho modem Tillage of Ghuuspnr, which Is on tho Ganges 
eight miles cast of Ghazipm, Aftci* his recovery, Mnndhata, who had few inducements to 
l‘eturn to bis own country, which was held by the Muhammad nns, built a fort at Khatot, 
collected a largo body of flgliting-mon, and made himself lord of the adjacent dish jet. 

’* The raja, having no son, adopted a 3 hh heir Ins nephew. This young man happened to 
see nn old Muhammadan woman passing through his country with n young and beautiful 
daughter. lie snipped the old ivotniu mid took from hor the child, Intending when she had 
attained a suitable age to make her his wife, Tho lnjuicd moLlior, having 111 vmii besought 
tho iajo to restoie her daughter, wont to complain to tho nearest Muhammadan chief. Ho, not 
considering himself Eiillloionlly strong to attack Mandhdtn, referred her to Delhi, whither 
she accordingly pineecded. On her ai rival, the king, Muhammad TughJnk, had gone on ono of 
his expeditions to Southern India, leaving as Ins deputy his uepliow, Piroz Tughlalc, who after¬ 
wards succeeded lihn on the thvouc. 

“ Pi. oz Tughlak, when the case was stntocl to lmn, rofeired tho old n'oiimu to a band of 
foity wairior daiwellies, champions of the faith. They told her they would gladly undertake 
the redress of her injury if only she could imluco tho distinguished Sayyld chief Mas’ikl to bo 
their loader. She replied that elio did not know how to obtain access to him,* on which they 
predicted that, during that night, a mighty storm should level the tents of all tho chiefs except 
that of Mas’ud, mid that after It waa over, sho would Anil him in his tout, reading liy tho 
light'of a lamp ihe holy Ktuaii. Everything turned out ns was foretold. MnB’ud, graining 
the woman’s petition, put himself nt tho head of fchedanve3hcs,aud with them, his seven sons, 
and some other warriors, proceeded ftloug tho soul Isom bank of the Ganges till ilicy nrrivod 
nearly opposite to the tort of Mandhutn. There ho was met by a Muhammadan ascetic, who 
on account of Lhe violenco and intolerance of tho Hindus, had been obliged to conceal his faith. 
This faith implored a blessing on lhe expedition, but bid Mns’Gd bourne of the might of the 
P» 2 an, with which, in open fight, his small force would be unable to cope lie mi vised that a 
mulden smipiNc sliould be attempted. Mas’ud, in nccovduneo with his counsel, loft behind tho 
rest of his followers, and in the night ciosse:! the Ganges with Ills sons and the Forty chain- 

>From n family ChiuMcle w\ Pcnlan, willten in 1104 A. II. by Mir Amamiilah uf Znnul- 
pnr, qnuted hi Dr Oldham s Memoir. 
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pious, tn the early morning they made n sudden attack on the rfija, wliilo lie, according to 
his wont, was amusing himself by watching the wicstliug matches of hia men in the groves 
near the Ganges. 

*' The rftja was killed, his fort taken, mid tho girl leenvercd, According to some accounts 
her mother went away with her to hei home; others any that, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the warriors, Blie killed her daughter, ns she considered a mere sojourn with tho idolaters 
hud polluted her. 

“ The nephew of the rain, who was absent on n hunting expedition when hia uncle wns 
killed, collected a force of Hindus and marched against the Sfusalrndns, Two pitched battles, 
in both of which tho Muhammadans were victorious, were fought; one on the hanks of the 
Beau river, which joins the Ganges near Khatnt j tho second, and final one, on the site of 
Gbazipur. In tho second tho Hindu chief was killed, Mas'ud was wounded, and one of h.a 
sons, Snyyidmjn, killed. The king, when he heard of the victory, confirm! on Mas'ud the 
estates of the 1 njn, and tho title of Mahh-ua a&d&d Ghdzi ,‘ Chief of Sayyids, Champion of the 
faith.' Mas'ud founded tho city of Ghavipnr, naming 16 from his new title. After his recovery 
he went to visit and confer with n celebrated saint, Sayyld All mad, called Charm posh, or < clad 
.in Bkms’, who resided ill Deliar. Tho saint, knowing by Ids prophetic vision of the approach of 
the warrioi, went to meet him as far as Munir oil the Son, and giving him Ids blessing, pie- 
dictcd a long-continued prosperity fur Mns'fid mid his descendants. 

“ Glinzipur was founded in the year 730 fl. In the year 75-1 II Malik-iis-sSidd Mas’ud 
Gliazi diod, left via Ids oatates to his six sons. They hold their ground against tho Hindus, 
though not without occasional bloodshed; and were strengthened from time to lime by the 
arrival of other Muhammadan Hottlera, principally Shckbs of the Sudilfki tribe, whose descend¬ 
ants still occupy villages to tko north and east of Gli Jaipur.” 

Tho narrative of Mir Anmn-ullah, stripped of its supernatural, and perhaps 
of some of its romantic, incidouts, may bo regarded as, in the main, historically 
correct. 

The namo GM/.ipur argues a Muhammadan origin, and the fact that it is 
not mentioned in connection with any early events in tho history of tho Mu¬ 
hammadans, goes to prove that tho oity was founded at'a comparativelylato period. 
The oldest muhalla in the city is called Said war a, and the tombs of Sayyidr/ija 
and his father arn still pointed out there ; those of the other members of 
Mas’ucl’s family, killed in fight with the Hindus, are shown in the villages occu¬ 
pied by his descendants. The genealogies from Sayyid Mas'ud to tho present 
day have been kept up with exactness, and there appears no reason for believing 
them fictitious, The fact that a scion of the Ajmer and Dohli royal family settled 
in the district is attested, as has boon before mentioned, by Hindu as well as by 
Muhammadan tradition. That Ffroz acted us a naib for Muhammad Tughlak 
is mentioned by Firi&htn. 

From 1394 A.D. to 1476 A.D., Ghazipur formed a portion of tho kingdom 
Ghdzlpir, n part of Jnun- of Jaunpui*. On the overthrow of that kingdom by 
pur kingdom. the Afghans under Ehihloi Lodi, Ghazipur was put 

under the governorship of one Nasir Khfin Lohant. Under his rule the town 
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became a place of some consequence, and an extensive Muhammadan coloniza- 
tion of the district began. 

In 1529 A.P., the Afghans were driven out of Ghdzipur by Bdbur ; but 

Afghans expelled by 1539 A.D the district fell again under the dominion 
Bilbnr, 1S29 A.D. of the Afghan king Slier Slidh, who defeated the em¬ 

peror Humfiyuu at Chaunsa. For the next twenty years tho Afghans remained 
in undisturbed possession of Gliuzipur, as tliey did of the rest of the empire. 
Gh&zipur was reconquered for tho Mughal emperor by the famous ’Ali Ivuli 
Kh&n, governor of Jaunpar, who took the natno of ICLidn Zam&n, and fomidod 
tho town of Zammuah (see life in Blochimm’ns A(n). Ho nnd his brother 
however, were continually in rebellion, ancl were killed in battle near M/mik- 
pur in 1586 A.D. 

After this, the Glmzipur sarkar became thoroughly incorporated in tho 

Ghfa.pm' sarkfir i„m- M "2 1,1,1 em P ira - Its wora “"'lit was trails- 
pointed in the Mughal forced from Bclmr to the suba of Allahabad. Palidr 

crapirc ' Khan, whose tank and tomb are still objects of interest 

at Glmzipur, was, in 989H., Akbar’s 26th year, 1581 A.D., appointed governor 
(fnujddr), military commander, and supervisor of the revenues (see Blochmami’s 
Mn y p. 527). 

From this time the history presents fow points of interest until 1722 A.D,, 
Pnsswl into the yicoioy- when the saikdrs of Ghdzipur, Jaunpur, Benares, and 
nlty Of Oiidh. Oh a liar passod under tho rule of tho viceroy of Oudh, 

Sa’ddat Khdu, who farmed them out to one Rustam ’Ali. 

In 1788 Rustam ’Ali was ousted in favour of Mansa Ram, the founder of 
Manea Ham, fmmer of tiie family of the rajas of Benares. Ghdzipur was baud - 
the revenue in 1738. ec L Oy0r to ghekh Abdullah, who is described by Dr. 

Oldlmm as the only man of eminence the district lias produced, and who cer¬ 
tainly is one of the few rule is of Ghdzipur who have done anything to boautify 
the city. Ho was tho sou of a potty zaminddr, Muhammad Kasim, of Dhar- 
■w&ra in the Zaliurabud parganali, and in early life showed so much ability in his 
duties in the revenue department, that he was selected as his deputy by Gene¬ 
ral Sarbuland Khun, \ieeroy of Behdr. 

On his arrival as ruler of Glmzipur, Abdullah, at an oxpenso of 3 lakhs 

Abdullah, ruler of GMzi- of n, P ces > constructed the palace of the Ghihal Satin, 
pur, 1738 A D. His build- 0 ** “ Rwiy pillnro,” now a pile of ruins, but described by 

Il ' M ' Bisliop Hebcr as the best and most airy of any eastern 

"building ho had seen. He also constructed a masonry tank, and enclosed ail: 
oxtensive garden, new known as tile “ Nawtib’s Bagh.” Two forts, tlio ruins 
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of which are still picturesque objects, were built by him j—one at Jalalabad in 
the Shmliabad parganah ; and one atlAiisimabad, a village which lie named after 
his Father. On the road to the latter place is a largo and most useful bridge, 
still in good preservation, over the Mangai, coiislrucleil by this governor. A 
mosque and, imtimbdra, in the city of Gluizipur, were also built by him and bis 
sou Fazl ’Ali. 

Abdullah was succeeded by hi3 son just mentioned, whose rulo was 
Fazl 'Ali succeeds liie marked by oppression and misgovet nment, and who 
'™ s , ex P 6lled b J’ fore0 in 1701 A D ' Tl '° district of 
made over to liujt Hal- Ghnzipur vvfls thou mado over to Raja Bahvant Sink of 
Benares, on an annual revenue of eight ldkhs of 
rupees. Wo are now approaching the time when the province passed from 
the Muhammadan rulo under the sway of tho British ; but to render this part of 
the narrative intelligible, a brief notice of the rise of the family of the rajas of 
Benares, who form the connecting link between the two periods, is absolutely 
necessary. The moro detailed history will be found in Benares. 

The founder of tho family, which belongs to a clan of GauLam Bhuhihdrs 
Rise of the Eonarea (and claims to be Brahman by easte), was Mansa Rdm, 
rli;]119 * who was born townrds the end of tlio reign of Aurang- 

zeb. Ho entered the service of Rustam ’Ali, governor of Benares, and soon 
became a personage of importance. A year after ho had been put in possession 
of tho aarkars of Jaunpur, Benares, aud Clumur, ho died, leaving bis son, Bal- 
want Sinli, to succeed him. Balwanb Sinh had, during Mansa Rdm’s life¬ 
time, received the title of rdja from the emperor, and, for some years, Field hie 
grant in duo submission to tho viceroj' of Oudh. In 1761, as has been related, 
Fazl ’Ali was expelled from Glidzipur, and the parganalis, then 22 in num¬ 
ber, mado over to Balwanl Sinh, who proceeded to dispossess tho taluk- 
ddrs of Ballia and tho Sengars, who held parganah Lakhnesar. la the campaign 
with the English, which terminated with the battle of Baxar on 23rd October, 
1764, Bahvant Sinh was at the head of n contingent of 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 
foot, but, being regarded with distrust by the viceroy, was detached to hold the 
Muhammadabad parganah. By the treaty concluded between the emperor aud 
tho English on the 29th December, 1764, the pargauahs leased to Bahvant Sinh 
wero made ovor to the English Company. This treaty was, however, disap¬ 


proved by the Court of Directory. 

On tho 16th August, 1765, tho troaty of Allahabad between Lord Clive and 
Treaty of mu August, *o Nairfb Waziv was signed, much against the will 
nee. of the latter. In this treaty tho Niwdb solemnly agreed 
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to restore the province of Benares to Balwant Sinh, In spite of this he made 
frequent efforts to induce the English to allow him to expel Balwant Sinh, 
bnt without success, and at his death in 1770 A.D. Balwant Sinh left an 
immense tract of country containing no less than 9G parganas, most of 
-which ho had acquired by his own ability and unscvupulouanoss. On ins demise 
there were three claimants for the succession, Muuiav, Mahip Navain, and 
Cbaifc Sinh. The last named became raja mainly, if not entirely, through the 
exeitions made on his behalf by the dlwan, Babu Aus&n Sinh, groat-grand¬ 
father of the late Sir Deo Nivvain Smh, k C s.i. At the conference between 
Warren Hastings and the Nawab Waziv, which resulted in the treaty of Septem¬ 
ber, 1773, tho lttttor proposed that he should be allowed to expel Ghait Sinh. 
This was, however, refused, and at the suggestion of Hastings, a aamd was 
granted to Ghait Sinh, making over all hie estates to bun and his heirs for 
ever at a perpetual fixed revoune of Rs. 2 2,4-8,4-19, being an increase of 
2^ lakhs on tho revenue paid by Balwant Smh. By this sanacl the tenure 
of Ghait Sinh was made perpetual, whereas hefero ho was a vnevo renter 
of tho provincial revenues, and he further came under tho protection of the 
British. 

By tho treaty of Lucknow, signed on the 21st May, 1775, the Nawab 
Trenty of 2 ist Jlny, Wazlr agreed to cede “unto tho English Company all 
177fi * tho districts dependent on tho raja Ghait Sinh, together 

with tho land and water duties, and the sovereignty of tho said districts in per¬ 
petuity”. The events that led to this all-important stop are matters of history, 
and need not he recapitulated hero. 

After the lapse of a year, on the 15th of April, 1770, a sanad was granted 
Sanad of 15 th Apiii, to Limit Smh by tho British Government, confirming 
17 7 c * him in the zaminddri of tho province. To him were 

made over the civil, criminal and police jurisdictions of Jaunpur and Benares, 
and tho mint of Benares, customs duties, and a number of monopolies, on condi¬ 
tion of paying Rs. 22,66,180 per annum. The rfija was enjoined to abstain 
from collecting prohibited cessos, to pnniah criminals, and to improve the cul¬ 
tivation of the country. Tho rates of customs duties were fixed and customs¬ 
houses established. No mention was maclo in the sanad , or in the correspond¬ 
ing lease and counterpart, of tho period for which tho annual rovonue 
w us fixed. 

The train of events that brought Warren Hastings into collision with Ohait 
Warren Hasting a at Be- Sinh, and ended in tho llight aud dispossession of the 
natca * latter, me known to most Englishman from tho brilliant 
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pnges of Macaulay How far that historian’s description of the relations be¬ 
tween Clmit Sinh and Hastings is a true one ia a matter for controversy, and 
♦ho question hardly comes within the scope of a sketch of the history of a single 
district of the Benares Province. It is of interest, however, to note that the 
earliest symptoms of disaffection to the English appear to have shown them- 
selves in Gh&zipur. Dr. Oldham writes ,•— 

*' As early as I77B A. D. the znmmdfirsin lUe neighbourhood of the Fort of Baxar gave out 
publicly thnfc the English would uot long possess the country, nmJ they got possession of two 
24-pounders which had been sunk in a boat on its way to Chunfir, saying that the English would 
not need them, but they themselves would In 5779 attacks wore frequently made on the ser¬ 
vants of the officers at Basic aud on the sepoys when they ventured into Clinit Sinh’s country. 
The Baxar chaudhrf, who ventuied to cross the river, was imprisoned for 19 days in irons and 
fined 53 rupees by tho zamfndnrs of Nnrainptir. No redress for these grievances could be ob¬ 
tained from the offleors of the rfijn, nod ill one case tlie raja’s foiijdar at Balllo, when applied 
to for help by tluee sepoys sent to pui chase grain, caused them to he stripped of their arms 
and bealon almost to death. At last, m November, 1780 A. D, three young officers on thole 
way to join tho army were attacked and plundered, their servants beaten, and one of them (Mr. 
Basset) dangerously wounded by the cut of a taiwdr across tho forehead, Eepeated representa¬ 
tions of these outrages were made by Captain Eaton, llio oonmmndnut at Baxar, to the 
ItesidentB at Benares, Mr. Ginlinm, and afterwards Mr. Fonke, No redress was afforded by the 
raja, and his agents were constantly employed in tampering with the fidelity of the sepoys of 
the Baxar garrison. Many sepoys thus enticed deserted and took service with the rfija. The mili¬ 
tary foico of Chait Sinli was inaleased, and his regular troops numbered 7,690 of all arras, of 
Whom 040 were artillery man and about 3,000 cavalry.” 

At this time the British power ia India was threatened with the most 
alarming dangers. Haidar *Ali had devastated the Carnatic with an irresistible) 
army up to tho gates of Madras, aud a confederacy had been formed by tho 
Nizam and all the Marhatta chiefs save one, for tbe expulsion of the English 
from India, by a simultaneous attack on the three presidencies. The govern¬ 
ment were in the greatest straits for men and money, and Chait Sinh was 
callod upon to furnish a contingent of cavalry. This was not furnished. Has¬ 
tings then determined to punish the rfija by a fine of 50 lakhs of rupees, and 
himself started from Calcutta for Benares, to personally on force his demands. He 
was unfortunately attended by a very small retinue, and, as Macaulay observes, 
was ignorant of the difference between the turbulent inhabitants of Benares 
and tho submissive Bengalis with whom he had hitherto had. to deal. H\e ra^a 
was formally charged (1) with delay in payment of tho required subsidy ; (2) 
with neglect to furnish the cavalry contingent; (3) with instigation of sedition; 
and (4) With neglecting to maintain order and repress crime in bia zamfndnri. 
Before a satisfactory reply was received, au insurrection broke out and most 
of Hastings’s troops were massacred. Chait Sinh fled to Latdpur and Hastings 

13 
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to Chmt&r. Reinforcements soon arrived undo? Major Popham, who easily 
dispersed the raja’s troops. Ghaifc Shall fled to Bijaigarh, and thence with his 
family and treasure to Gwaliar, where he died 29 yeius later, Hastings returned 
to Bona res and recognised as raja Mali ip Narnia, graudsou of Balwant Sinh, 
by hia liiuij Grulab Knar. Dr. Oldham, in his detailed account of these events 
(Memoir, I f pp. 116-17) inclines to Hie opinion that while the demands of Warren 
Hastings were in no sense unjustifiable or excessive, yet the manner in which 
they were enforced was objectionable, and gave too much ground for the opi¬ 
nion that Hastings was instigated by personal ill-will to the unhappy r&ja. 
Jt is necessary, however, to mention that there is another side to the 
story, which tho reader will find very plausibly put in an anonymously 
published History of the Benares Province (Bonares: Lazarus and Go., 1882). 
This is not the place to enter into the arguments there advanced to show 
that Hastings violated treaty-rights and was guilty of the grossest breaches 
of faith. 

To return to the courso of events following on the flight of Ghaifc Sinli; 

Administration praefci- Warren Hastings gavo tho now r&ja to understand 
oally ptmes to tho Biitiali, « ho should not allow him the exercise of any 

privilege or authority on which an opinion of independency could bo 
founded.” Ho accordingly took from him the mint, tho police, the general 
administration of jusfcico, and tho right to lovy fees and maintain fortress¬ 
es. The whole administration thus practically passed to tho British, for 
although the revenue was still nominally under the supervision of tho rdja, 
it was virtually under tho management of tho Resident, who advised 
tho raja on all difficult points and took euro that tho revenue should bo 
realised. 

In 1787 Mr. Jonathan Duncan was appointed Resident of Benares. Ho 

Mr. Dunonn appointed held the office for eight yoavs, and his records form a 
Resident, voluminous mass of correspondence, a selection from 

which was made some years back by Mr. Slmkospear, when commissioner of tho 
Bona res Division. Some account of Mr, Dun can’s revenue administration of tho 
province has boon given uudor tho heading of fiscal history. It is necessary 
hero bo notico only the general reforms ho introduced in tho administration. 
Up to this time there can hardly bo said to have boon any judicial ad minis-, 
tiation at all. Thore wero police officers in tho city of Benares and ip 
Iho towns of Glmzipnr, Jaunpur, and Mirzapuv ; hut, save at Mirznpur, there 
woro no civil courts, and debts could only bo recovered by dhart\a ) or 
violence* 
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la If 87 Mr. Duncan was directed to reform these abuses, and a town court 

„ was established at each of the towns of Ghazipur. «Taun- 

IUs reforms. L ’ 

pur, and fihrmpur. A Muhammadan maulavi was ap¬ 
pointed chief judge of the court at Ghdzipitr, on a salary of Rs. 400 per month. 
The police of the town were placed under Ids control. He was authorised to 
sentence to twenty stripes, or a week’s imprisonment, without reference ; and 
to submit for the Resident’s approval any eases in which he wished to inflict a 
more severe punishment. In civil cases an appeal to the Resident was allowed, 
and his decision was final in all cases where the cause of action did not exceed 
Rs. 1,000 in value. In more important cases an appeal to the supremo court 
(sad? 1 'achUat) in Calcutta was allowed. The Muhammadan law was to bo the 
rule in criminal oases, and in civil cases tlio law of fcko religion of the defendant. 
The jurisdiction of the courts did not extond beyond the town, and the judge 
was debarred from trying rovenue causes. 

The next measure of importance was the reform of the country coil its. In 
The original country 1787 it had been divided into two brandies, the civil 
fcouvt - and the criminal. The salaries of the judges were raised 

by Mr. Duncan from Rs. 150 nnd Rs. 60 per mensem to Rs. 500 and Rs. 400 


respectively. Dr, Oldham gives the following account of these courts t — 

" In civil cases an appeal lay to the Resident, while in crhnlnnl cases the sentences wore 
subject to his revision. The country civil court was invested 
Country civil comb. with a general jurisdiction In all civil cnees and suits for lend 

throughout the province, except in. the city of Benares and In the three chief district towns ; 
but it had no jurisdiction In rent cases, which were dcoiilcd by tho Resident or the fimils. For 
the abolition of the old methods of recovery ofdobta, pioclmnitlons were issued on tlio 13th 
•Inly, 1780, that persons convicted in a court of justice of having confined auathef for debt 
should forfeit nil claim to the debt or pay damages at tho dhdrelion of the court. On the 2nd 
November, 1702, a similar proclamation was made prohibiting the practice of dharsa on pain 
of expulsion from the province nnd forfeiture of all right and title to the property claimed. 

“ In January, 1780, tho fruite of tho province were subordinated to the chief judge qf the 
A'mils aiiboidlunted toohlof th’iuliiuti court in their capacity of police officers, nnd in the 
Criminal Judge. same month n gallows Was erected ih the city of Benni'os to stijjco 

nwo into the minds of the evil •minded, as, beforo that date, Capital punishment bad rarely or 
never been inflicted even for the most heinous arimc-s. It was found that, notwithstanding the 
establishment of the new courts, persons still presented petitions to tho Resident for the re¬ 
dress of all grievances, and the courts made delays in the investigation of eases not specially 
Inferred to them by the Resident. A proclamation tfna theiefore pnblished in November, 

17B3, directing the judges of the several courts to try all cases without waiting for orders of 
rofereuce, which would bo granted only In oases of complaint against the procedure of tho 


court. 

•‘The administration of the police by tho dm! Is, and of justice by tire courts when fully 
organized nnd in good working order, appear to have been on tire whole satisfactory. There 
was generally a considerable degree of security of life and property throughout the province. 
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Gn«g-robberies, accompanied willi murder, tovlure, and arson, which in the hogtiuilng o t Uie 
century hceamo so terrible a eoourga ill Bengal,'have novor been common In the province of 
Bennies. A if rays, which a few years later than Mr. Duncan’s time became frequent In Benares, 
■were not numerous during Ilia admin latmtion, and Micro was probably less o£ burglary and 
theft then than nt the present day." 

Truffle on the Ganges, however, was considerably impeded by the attacks 
made on boats of a tribe of robbers, Dnsddhs by caste, 
Gang-robberies. inhabiting the dolta betwoen the Ganges and the Gogra. 

They were supported by the zamindars, and appear to have committed great 
atrocities. It is stated that in 1789 a body of them, 200 in number, had the 
audacity to penetrate as far as Gaya, whore they plundered the houses of two 
bankers, and, after murdering twenty persons, made off with the booty. They 
are disreputable characters at fcka present day, but are confined to the neigh¬ 
bouring Ballia distrait. 

Mr. Duncan also turned his attention to the improvement of the roads in his 
province, which were in the worst possible condition, 
imp roved. iyg 9 or( } er3 wero issued to tho amils to keep the 

highways and roads within thou* respective limits in a duo state of repair, 
and they were directed to consider the charge of the roads as one of tho incum¬ 
bent and indispensable duties of their station. The zamhiddra and far mors 
were required to supply labourers and defray espouses within their respective 
limits, but no cesses on this account were to be collected from the tenants. At 
tho permanent settlement no road-cess was imposed, and it was not till 1839-40 
that a one per cent, road fund was, with the consent of the zamindars, establish¬ 
ed, which lias been the means of the causing a wonderful improvement in the 
roads in tho Benares province. 

Such woro a few of the reforms introduced by Mr. Duncan, winch affected 
the district of Qh&eipur. His attention was of course directed chiefly to 
Benares, but his administration there does not come within the scope of this 
notice. It is sufficient to say in concluding this brief account of his reforms 
that none of the rulers of tho province has left a more honoured name than 
Jonathan Duncan. 

In 1818 Ghdzipur was formed into a collectorato, the first collector Doing 
GMzlpur undo into a Mr. Robert Barlow, From this time up to the mutiny, 
collect or iitc. the history of the district presents no points of interest, 

beyond what has already been described under the bead of fiscal history. 

The history of Ghrtzipur during the disturbances of 1857-58 is compara¬ 
tively uneventful, and may bo described iu a few words.- 
Tho following account is taken from the narrative of 


Muiiuy of 1867 * 58 . 
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the mutiny in the Benares provinces by Mr. B. Taylor, as. [The reader may 
also be referred to <{ From London to Lucknow, by a Chaplain in H. M.’s Indian 
Service,” in two volumes, published in 1860. The first volume mainly consists of 
letters written from GUfUipur in 1857], In 1857, GMzipur was garrisoned by 
the 65th regiment of native infantry. In spite of the bad example set them 
on all sides, this regiment stood firm, small parties of the men being employed 
in repressing local risings, and although there were fivo lakhs of rupees in the 
treasury no great alarm was felt, and one hundred men of H. M.’s lOfeh 
regiment, w ho had beon sent to guard the station, were forwarded to Benares, 
where there was greater need of their presence. On the 3rd Juno, however, 
occurred the outbreak at Azamgavh, and the civilians fled to Gimipur. After 
this a great change took place in Ghdzipur. The fugitives from Azaingarli 
were allowed to proceed in safety to the station, but the country seemed to 
riso behind them, and by Juno 6th, the whole district was raging in civil war. 
The police were helpless, and robberies were perpetrated at the very door of the 
court-house itself. The large amount of Government property, including the 
treasure, the opium factory, the opium for the year and the stud, estimated 
at a million sterling, would have formed a rich booty for the marauders, and 
the residents of tho station wore in great apprehension. 

On tho Sunday following the outbreaks at Azamgarh and Benares, an alarm 
was raised that several thousand insurgents wore coming down on the station, 
and during the day neaily all tho Christian civil population took refuge on 
board the steamer Benares and her flat. The G5th however, over whom their 
commanding officer, Major Bush, seems to have had great influence, stood 
firm. 

On the 15th June, orders, backed by British bayonets, were received to 
send the treasure to Benares, and the 65th behaved well, making no attempt to 
resist the order, and escorting the treasure to the water’s edge. About a hun¬ 
dred Madras .European soldiers were left when the treasure was removod, nnd 
were quartered in the opium factory. Martial law was proclaimed, and severo 
summary punishment inflicted on the straggling bands of robbers by small par¬ 
ties of the 65 th nnd an wars. These measures were so effectual that by June 
16fch the distriot seemed nearly to have regained its normal state. 

On July llth the Madras detachment was relieved by a detachment of the 
78th Highlanders (Ross-shiro Buffs). Op to July 28th nothing of importance 
occurred. Two or three villages bohavod badly and were puuished. An indigo 
planter, Mr. Matthews, was attacked in his factory, and ho barely escaped with 
life, leaving his property to he plundered and destroyed. The village, the 
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inhabitants of which lia<l made this attack, was destroyed on July Oth by 
Air. Bax, the join t magistrate, with a party of Europeans and sawars. 

Things then settled down to their usual slate. Revenue came in ns usual, 
and tho chronic panic of the residents was subsiding, when, on July li-th, it 
was reported that ICunwar Sinh was defying the magislratu of Arrah and 
carrying on intimate correspondence with tho sepoys at Dm&pur. On July 27til, 
news of the Dinapur mutiny was received, and every one at onCe prepared for 
the worst. The presence of a European detachment gave some confidence to 
the officials, hut their situation was far from pleasant, for tho fiSlli mon, who 
had declared their intention of joining the DinApnr men a3 soon as they 
should mutiny, were nearly all inhabitants of tho district, so that their rising 
would be a signal for a general revolt and for active hostility to government, 
and not merely for quarrelling among villages as elsewhere ; still they stood 
loyal, and the nows of the relief of Arrah (whithor Mr. Bax had proceeded 
with Major Vincent Eyre’s force) and the flight of Jtnnwar Sinh soon removed 
all grounds of serious alarm. 

It was, however, still thought Unsafe to hold scrvfoo in tho church, which 
stood immediately in front of the 65th native infantry lines, it being the gene¬ 
ral opinion that an assembly of unarmed Europeans would prove here, as at 
Shfdvjahflupur, a temptation too strong to he resisted. The garrison was, 
however, reinforced by a wing of II. M.’a 37th regiment under Colonol 
Dames, and on August 10th part of tho 5111 Madras Fusiliers arriving by 
steamer, the officer iuoommaud and Colonel Dames agreed that the opportunity 
should bo taken to disarm the 65th native infantry* The sepoys made no 
resistance. 

la A if gust orders »Wf? ksned fo enttcach the apiai a factory, which mis’ 
selected as the rendezvous in caso of an faneutc, tho Europoan soldiers being 
quartered there. The civil authoiilios were now able to dovolo thomselvos to 
their ordinary ditties, and to the collection of stores and carriage for troops 
proceeding westward, nearly all of whom passed through Ghnzipur, never 
ends for the year the peaceful chroniclo of Glm'ripuv. It is remarkable that all 
through this time of .peril and anxiety operations at the opium factory wore 
carried on as usual, the only difference being that the opium was despatched 
to Calcutta iu fleets of country boats instead of by steam or, none being 
available. 

This quiet was, however, hut shortlived. The flight of Kunwar Siuh 
thvough Azamgark aud Gh&'ripur, in March, 1658, thiow those districts into 
the utmost disorder. Every building south of the Ganges that belonged to 
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government or to a European, was plundered and burnt; every person who 
had served either was tortured and mnrdered. The lebels, driven from their 
refuge at Jagdfspur, and making again for Oudh, crossed to the northern bank, 
and soon Iho tabslli of Bayyidpur was the only post unabandoned and undes- 
troyed. Tho British force undor Colonel Cumberlege was unable to offer any 
effectual check. A threatened attack on Sayyidpur, in the end of June, was 
prevented by a forco sent from Benares, aud the rebels driven northwards. 
Still little was gained by a momentary dispersal of tho mutineers. The sepoys 
themselves were residents of the district; wherever they wont they fonud 
followers leady to their hand, who disappeared again when their leaders moved 
away. Tho police were thoroughly cowed. In short, no language can be too 
strong to describe the utter disorganization of tho whole district at tho end of 
Juno. 

Early in July, however, Mr. Bax, then Magistrate, marched out to Ballia. 
Tho robels tried to surprise this town, but the advance of Brigadier Douglas 
drove them back. The rapid approach of Major Havelock oleared the district 
for a time, and the pargaunbs north of the Ganges gradually settled down; but 
on the southern side, tho tahsxli of Zaiminiah was the only post left in our 
hands. By October, however, the enotny were finally dm an from Ghiizipur, 
aud the district resumed its normal state. 

Tho subsequent history of the district is uuimportant. The troops were 

^ j . finally removed from the station in 1862, and the stud 

departments at GMzipur and Korantudih wore abolish¬ 
ed iu 1873. In 1879 the sub-division of Ballia was ereoted into a separate 
district, certain parganahs of the Azamgarh district being added to its original 
area. 
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Aonrihar.—Village in parganah and lalisil Sayyidpitr Bhitnri; situated 
in latitude 25°-32'-32 // , longitude 83°-13 / -43 // ; 26 miles from Ghazipur, 
and 2 from Sayyidpur,on the Benares road. Population (18S1) 744 (females 
395). The place is of no modern importance, but from Dr. Oldham’s account of 
it [Memoir, I., 26] it'appears to be the site of an ancient city. The whole 
ground is covered with fragments of bricks and stones. Every few yards 
masonry wells occur. In the villago of Xomilifu’ itself large carved stones are 
scattered about, and pieces of sculpture are so numerous that Dr. Oldham had 
no trouble in collecting twentjMiiiie for removal to Glmipur, To the north¬ 
west of Xoniilmr the remains of masonry walls may still be tiaccd running 
in the direction of the onormoas mound known as the fort of Masaun. 
Dr. Oldham [Memoir, 1,37] identifies these remains as the ruins of a monas¬ 
tery founded by Asolca and visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh 
century. Under the head ‘ Archaeology' a full account has boon given of these 
remains. 

Bahadurganj.— Town in parganah Zahurabad, tahsfl Korantiidfhsituated 
on tlio right bank of tho Sarju, at its junction with the Blminsahi, in lati¬ 
tude 25°-52'-30", longitude 20 miles north of Glmzipur, and 33 

north-west of Korantfulih. It is connected with Glmzipur by a branch from 
the Ghaz ipur-Basra road. By the census of 1831 the area was 7fi acres* with 
n total population of 5,007 (2,609 females), giving a density of 65 to the acre. 
The Hindus numbered 3,220 (1,689 females); Musnlmdns, 1,787 (920 females). 
The number of inhabited houses was 868. The watch and ward of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856, and for the purposes of 
this Act tho adjoining villago of Abdnlpur forms a union with Baha¬ 
durgauj. 

During 1881-82 tho house-tax thereby imposed, together with n balanco of Ra. 213 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of lis. 1,028. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs, 432) and conservancy (Its. 39*2), amounted to Rs. 821. The returns “bowed 937 houses, oS 
which 560 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-7-7 per house assessed, and 
Xio. 0-2-7 per head of population 

There are no public buildings in Bahadurganj, save an imporial post-office 
and a Imlkabandi school. The principal road (which is partly metalled) in 
the town runs from the Glmzipur road, eastwards for about a mile to the river 
Saiju. Another road runs north from this and foims tho principal bazfir. 
The town is the seat of a considerable traffic mostly conveyed by river. On 
the western outskirts of the town ate a neat mosque and 5 idgah , and a largo 
garden enclosed by a high masonry wall, belonging to one of the bankers of 
the town. There are no other noticeablo features in tho place, 
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Bahariabad.—Parganali oftahsil Sayyidpur : is bounded on the north and 

_ , . north-west by the Bellisbuns and Deogaon parganahs 

ConuJfirieg, nrea/cto. , J , , , , 

of the Azamgarh district ; on the south-west, south 

and south-east by parganali Sayyidpnr Bhitnri; and in the east by parganali 
Shfidiabad. The total area accordmg to the latest official statement (18S1) was 
SG'9 square miles, of which S0'2 were cultivated, 1'7 cultivable, and 25‘0 barren; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay¬ 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-ad vantage, lmt not water-rates), was lis. 42,099, or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding pa twaiis’), Rs. 4C,8S0. The amount of rent, including 
, local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs, 67,402. Population (1SS1) 37,087 
(18,290 females). 

Seeing that nearly ono-balf of the total area is roturned as barren, the 
General hb eefc pftrgauah cannot be called fertile. The soils are, as 

1 usual, loam, clay, and sand. The two former are found 

principally to the north, the last to the south. The ordinary rain and cold- 
wcafcher crops aro produced. The southern portion of the pavganah is watered 
by the G£ngi, which divides it from Sayyidpur Bhitri. The Udanti, a tributary 
of the 13esu, cioases the parganali south of Bahariabad, dividing it into two 
unequal portions. The centre of the parganali is drained by a series of 
swampy lagoons, The principal marts are at Bahariabad and Blnmapar, The 
trade is mostly in sugar and tiOsjji, and is but small. The pargnnnh is spanned 
from south to north by the Sayyidpur-Bahariabad road, which runs north into 
the Azamgarh district, A road runs east from Bahariabad to Shadiabad, They 
are both name tailed. 

The parganali of Bahariabad was conferred by Warren Hastings as a jdglr 
on Beni Ram Pandit, the value being estimated at 
Fiscal history. 25,000 per aunum. Beni RAm and his brother 

Bisambbar Pandit wore Marietta Brahmans who had rendered very impor¬ 
tant servicos to the English, and had faithfully adhered to them when the - 
riots and massacres occurred in Benares iu 1781 that compelled Warren Has¬ 
tings to fly to Chnnar. Beni Ram was rewarded with the jdglr of Eaharia- 
bad. At the formation of the permanent settlement, jdgv' lands were not in¬ 


cluded in tho arrangements, which were only for those parts of the country 
that before had been in the possession and direct management of the rAja ol 
Benares. The village zammddrs were everywhere much discontented, and those 
of Bahariabad—Bais RAjputs, a sturdy, independent race—petitioned the Resi¬ 
dent, complaining of the exactions, cruelty, and oppression o. the jtlgiidak. 
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At first it appeared that the dispute was merely about the rates of assess¬ 
ment, but it was soon ascertained by the officer whom Mr. Duncan deputed to 
enquire into the matter that the real object of the village zamfndars was to 
procure the ejectmcul of the jdgirddr from the parganah. As Mr. Duncau 
was unable to grant their request, lie determined to support the authority of 
the jagudar, but to urge on lnni the expedioncy of adopting a policy of conci¬ 
liation. A guard of sepoys was scut to the head-quarters of Bcul Rdm Pandit 
as a kind of moral support of his authority. Boon afterwards, in September, 
1780, a serious fight took place between the Bais Mjpufc zamindars and the 
retainers of the jngfrdar. Several persons were killed and wounded on both 
sides and a villngo burnt to the grouud. The villagers, who went to Benares 
with the dead bodies of their relatives to complain to the Resident, were taken 
into custody by him, and, after somo days’ imprisonment, made over to tho 
jagirddr, who was at the same time most strongly recommended by Mr. Dun¬ 
can “to make such a settlement with them as might, even to his own 
immediate loss, conciliate their affections and reconcile them to his manage¬ 
ment.” Tho measure had tho desired effect; aud a few days afterwards, on 
the <3th December, 1780, the prisoners woro released, after delivering a 
rdsindmah, or deed of compromise and satisfaction, expressing themselves 
entirely satisfied with the revenue settlement of the parganah made by the 
jdgirddr. 

After this, the relations of the jagirdar and zamindars appear to have 
been mutually satisfactory. No further reports of quarrels or affrays are to bo 
found in the lecords ; and the jiigirdar conferred a lasting benefit on tho coun¬ 
try by the erection of a largo and haudsomo bridge over tho Gang! river on 
the road from Zohavganj to Balrariabad, 

Beni Riim, on his death, was succeeded by liis nephew, and the nephew, 
Subsequent history of 011 bis death, by Bisambhar Pandit, brother of Beni 
tko family of Uom ltum. Dam, who with him bad accompanied Warren Hastings 
on the night of the flight to Chuudr. Bisambhar Pandit died in 181.0. 

Mr. W. O. Salmon, co[lector of Benares, was appointed an agent to 
take charge of the collections until reference could be made to Government 
as to the maintenance or escheat of the jd<jir. The widow of tho Pandit, 
however, refused to allow him to enter tho parganah. Tho Vice-President in 
Council, to whom the case was referred by the Farukliabad Board of 
Commissioners, ruled that tho grant to Bern Ram was hereditary, and that 
the poisons entitled by law to succeed should be left to retain undisturbed 
possession. 
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After the enactment of Regulation II. of 1819, with regard to the resump¬ 
tion of rent-free holdings, Mr. Robert Barlow, the Oh&npnr collector, insti¬ 
tuted proceedings under the regulation, and on the 19th April, 1821, declared 
the jdgir liable to resumption, on the ground that the grant was only to Beni 
Ram Pandit and the heirs of Ins body, and that by the admission of Eisam- 
bhar’s widow there wore no such heirs. No orders were at the time passed by 
the higher revenue authorities for the resumption of the jdgir, but the widow, 
feeling the position of the family insecure, petitioned the Court of Directors, 
who, in 1827, ordered that the family should be retained in the estate, In 1827 
the widow of Bisambhar Pandit died. The estato was attached by the revenue 
authorities. It was left for a year in possession of the family at a land revenue 
of Rs. 27,000, being one-half of the declared rental, but a survey was at once 
commenced, and a detailed settlement raado with the village zaminditrs ah 
Rs. 42,099. By the order of the Governor-Goneial of 31th January, 1840, a 
pension of Rs. 5,000 per annum was granted to the grandsons of a sister of 
Beni Efim. All pensions appear now to have been discontinued. 

The Government revenue has been maintained unaltered to the present 
day at Rs 42,099. 

Bahanalmd.—Village in parganah Baharfabad, tahsil Sayyidpur; situated 
in latitude 25°-42'-3G // , longitude 83°-18- , 42 // ; 24 miles north-west of Ghfizi- 
pur, and 14 north of Sayyidpur, with which place it is connected by a second- 
class road. Population (18S1) 427 (females 216). There is a tahsili school 
here. 

Barah.—Village in parganuh ami tahsil /Samftniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-30'-32 // , longitudo 83°-54'-9"; IS miles south-east of Gh&zipur, and 19£ 
east of Zamuniah. The road from Gahmar to Baxar passes through the village. 
Population (1881) 5,3GO (females 3,023). The inhabitants are chiefly Musnl- 
lniins, descended from Hindus of the Kinwfir Bhuinhar clan, who changed their 
religion to retain their property, which, however, was afterwards sold for 
arrears of revenue. There is no trade of importance in the village and there 
arc no public buildings. 

Barhanpur- —Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-32'-G , 83", longitude 83°-26'-28 - 87 // j 14 miles from Grhfizipur, and 
from 10 Sayyidpur, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881)1,327 (females GS3). Tliero is a Great Trigonometrical Suivey station 
lieie, consisting of a lofty erection of earth some 30 feet high, commanding 
dn extensive view. The height of this point is legisteied as 278‘oS feet above 
mean sea-level. 
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Barwin. —Tillage in parganali and tahsil Zatn&niah ; situated in latitude 
25°-21/-23", longitude S335'-l2"; 12£ miles from Ghnzipur, and 2£ from. 
Zamuniah, on the metalled load running from Zamuniah southwards to the 
Grand Trunk Road. Population (1881) 2,784 (females 1,113). The station on 
the East Indian Railway known os 2amdniah is situated in this village. It 
1ms no other claims to notice. 

Retabar khas.—'Village in parganali and tahsil Zamdniali; situated in 
latitude 25°-29 / -0 ,/ , longitude 83°-8 / -7"; on the unmetalled road between 
Zamdniali and Soliwal, 6 miles from Ghdzipur, and 3£ from Zamuniah. Popu¬ 
lation (18S1) 2,784 (females 1,424). The village is purely agricultural and of 
no impoitance. There is a halkabandi seliool here. 

Bharauli dangatir-—Village in parganali Gat ha, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated on the north bank of the Ganges in latitude 25°-3G / -8' / and longitude 
84°~2'-3G" ; 2 miles cast of Korantadih, and 20 miles east of Ghuzipur, on the 
road from Gh&zipur to Eallia. Population (1881) 2,327 (females 1,271). There 
are no public buildings, and the village is unimportant. Near it on the road to 
Narlii is a banyan grove of immense antiquity. Them are traces of ancient build¬ 
ings in this grove, and the placo has been identified by Di. Oldham [it Jemoir, 
p. 32] as the site of " The Temple of the Vast Solitude,” visited by the Chinese 
travellers, Pa-IIian in the beginning of the fifth, and Hwen Thsang in the 
eaily part of the seventh century. 

Bhitari.—Village iu parganali Sayyidpur Bhitari; situated in latitude 
2533'-50",longitude 83 c -20 , -10' / ; 5 miles noith-cast of Sayyidpur, 20 miles 
west of Ghfkiipur, and 3 miles north of tho main road between these places. 
Population (1881) 1,458 (females 812)., There arc no publio buildings, and tho 
modern village is insignificant. The arch ecological remains, however, that are to 
he found at Bhitaii are of the first importance, and an account of them 
has been given under the beading * Archaeology’ in Part III, of the district 
memoir. 

Birno.—Village in pmgnnah Pacliotar, tahsil Ghdzipur; situated in latitude 
25°-42'-36 // , longitude 83°-33'-40"; 10 miles north of Ghdzipur, on the Gbdzi- 
pur-Azamgarli road. Population (18S1) 1,638 (femalos 737). The public 
buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office, situated at the point 
where thu Azaingarli road branches off from the Glidzipur-Qoraklipur metalled 
road, south of tho village itself. 

Birpur.—Village in parganali Muliammadabad, tahsil Koran tdd ill ; situat¬ 
ed on the left bank of tho Ganges, 7 miles west of Koran Uhl ill, and 22 cast of 
Ghdzipur, An unmetalled road connects it with the Gluizipur-Koriuitddih road. 
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Latitude 25°-81 / -32' / ; longitude 83°-54'-23*\ Population (1881) 4,203 (females 
2,380). The only public building is a lialkabandi girls’ school. The villn«e 
presents no special features. Coins and anciont sculptures have been dis¬ 
covered near the village. There ia a small local hade in grain. 

Bogna—Villago in pargnnnh Pachotar, tahsil Ghazipur; situated in 
latitude 25°- 46'-32", longitude83°-3d'-51" ; 18 miles north of Glutzipuv, just off 
the GMzipur-Gornkhpur road. Population (ISS1) 2,310 (females 1,089). There 
aro no public buildings and the village is unimpovtant. 

DewaL —Village in parganah and tahsil Zanniuiah ; situated in latitude 
25°-24'-18", longitude 83°-49 / -14<' 7 ; 14 miles from district and tahsil head¬ 
quarters, south-east of the former and cast of the hitter. Population (1S81) 
2,726 (females 1,348). The village lies oft the road and is unimportant. There 
is a lialkabandi school liore. 

Dhanapur.—Village in parganah Malmich, tahsil Zaimiuiah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-27'-22 // , longitude S3°-23’'-19" ; 16 miles from Ghdzipur, and the 
same distance from Zamdniali. Population (1881) 4,008 (females 2,106). The 
villago is the capital of the Mahaich parganah, and a second-class police-station 
and a post-office are located hero. Three unme tailed roads meet here,—one 
from Ghdzipur vid Ohocbakpur. one from Zamnniah, and one from Sakaldlha 
on the East-Indian Railway. There is a small local trade in grain. 

Bharni.—Village in parganah and tahsil Zanniniah ; situated in latitude 
26°-31 / -4' / , longitude 83°-38'-9' ry ; 4railcsfiom UhAzipur and 6 from Zanniniah. 
Ti\e village consists of two pa Uis, Bhanmal Rai's and Ranbir RAi’s. In 
1881 the population of patti Bh&nmftl Rui was 2,563 (females 1,313), and 
that of patti ltanbir Rni 2,005 (females t,0G3), The villages are purely agri¬ 
cultural. 

Dihma.—Parganah of tahsil Koran t/idib, the smallest parganah of the 


Bouudarics, area, &c. 


district : is bounded ou the east and north by Kopfi- 
cliit and Lakhuesnr of the Pallia district; on the 


-west by Zahurabnd; on the south by Muhammadabad; and on the south¬ 
east by Garlia. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 12 9 square miles, of which UT were cultivated, 0‘G cultivable, 
and 12 barren; the entire area paying Government revenue or quifc- 
ront. The amount of payment to Government, whether lancl-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, whore such exists, water-advantage, hut not water- 
rates), was Its. 7,548 ■ or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwdua’), 
Rs, S,826. Tlio amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Rs. 16/717. Population (1881) 11,051 (b ? 582 females). 
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Tho pargnnali i3 slightly inferior in feitility to its neighbour Carlin. It 
possesses the usual varieties of soils, with the cxcep- 
General aspects- tion of havail. Tho cloms is found principally to 

tho east and the west. Rahi crops aie moro largely grown than rain ciops. 
The paiganah possesses no marts, and is travciscd by only one road, that 
from Muhammad abaci to Balha, The siuplus pioduco of the district mostly 
finds its way to Balha or Basra. 

The original assessment was made in 17S9 by an dmil, and revised by 
Mr. Duncan. The revenue fixed in 1795 A.D was 
i-.cn, £iiah.-j. Jts. 0,832-2-0. In 1840, owing to resumption of re¬ 

venue-free holdings, the assessment was raised to Rs. 7,549-2-0. This has 
remained unchanged to tho present clay, the pargnnali not being subject to 
alluvion and diluvion. 

Dildarnagar.- Village in parganah and tahail Znmamali ; situated in. 
latitude 25°-25 / -2 />/ , longitude 83°-42 /, -10" j 12 miles south of Qlmzipur, and 
6 east of Zamdniah. Population (1881) 2,300 (1,109 females). Tho unme¬ 
talled road fiom Zanuiniali to Baxar passes through the village, Tho Dildar- 
Ti agar station of the East Indian Bail way takes its name from this village, 
and it is connected with tho T/iri Gli&t station by a branch line opened in 
1879. Thete is a police out-post here, and a lialkabandi school. 

Galimar. —Laigost village in the whole district, in pargauali and talisil 
Zamfuiiah ; distant IS miles from disliict and talisil capitals, by uninelallod 
roads, sou lli-east of the former and east of tho latter. Latitude 25°-28 / -56' / ; 
longitude 83°-30'-31/\ By the census of 1881 tho area was 125 acres, 
with a total population of 10,44s 1 (5,4G9 females), giving a density of 83 to 
the acre. The Hindus numbered 9,733 (5,098 females) ; Musal minis, 710 
(371 females). The muubor of inhabited houses was 1,494. The following 
is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males :— 2 

(XVIII) Landholders, 1,220 5 cultivators and tenants, 664 ; agricultural labourers, 600 : 
(XXIX) weavers, 106 barbers, 4H . (XXX) gram parches a, 74 : (XXXII) maonffteturers of 
oil, 61 : (XXXIII) wftlei ciinima, fU : (XXXIV) gcneial labourers, 40. 


Thcro is a station of the East Indian Railway hero, and the public build¬ 
ings are a first-class police-station, an impoiial post-office, and a parganah 
school. Tlieie is also an indigo factory under Eiuopean management adjoin¬ 
ing the village. Gahmar ia the principal village of taluka Gahmar, an 
estate of 12,433 acres, held by a brotherhood of Sakarwdr Rajputs on the low 
revenue of Rs. 7,420. In spite of its size, Gahmar is an unimportant village 

* 0,050 in 1872. 3 Roman numerals indicate the classes in tho census rot urns. 
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and purely agricultural. The punitive section of Act V. of 1861 are ia 
force, but the village is not administered under the Chaukiddri Act. There ia 
a navigable branch of the Ganges close to the town, but the principal traffic 
is of course carried by rail. 

Garha.—Most eastern parganah of the district, in fcahsil Koran tad ih ; is 

Boundaries, nreu, &c. bounded 01J the east south by the Ganges, 
winch divides it from the district of Shdhabad ; oa 
the north by parganaha Ballia and Kopaclut of the Balha district; and on 
the west by Dihma and Mnluunincidabad. The total area according to the 
latest official statement (1881) wa£ 57'0 square miles, of which 50-2 were 
cultivated, 1*2 cultivable, and 5'6 barren ; the entire area paying Govern¬ 
ment lovcnuo or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 41,027 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwdris’), Rs. 46,888. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 91,804. Population (1881) 37,708 
(19,508 females). 

The parganah, ns its name implies, lies low, and is subject to inundations 

General aspects ^ ie Ganged The principal Soils are larail and doras. 

The former found in the east, west, and south of the 
parganah; the latter to the north. The parganah is extremely fertile and produces 
very fine mbi crops. The ram crops are comparatively little grown. There are 
no bdz/trs of any importance. The Surplus produce mostly finds its way to 
Pallia and Rasra, neither of which is far off. There is only one road in Garha, 
the unmetalled track running from Korantadi'h to Ballia. Tho natuie of the soil 
(karad) renders it a matter of difficulty to get about the parganah until the soil 
has thoroughly dried. 

The parganah was oiiginally assessed by an dmil, whose work was sub- 
sequently revised by Mr. Duncan in 1790 A.D. The 
J ,ai. liLUr>, following statement shows the original assessment 

and the revenue at intervals of ten years ftom 1840 : — 


Assessment of— 
1796 
1640 
1860 
I860 


Us, a. p, 
36,072 O 6 
30,9 JO 0 O 
39,940 0 0 


Assessment of— 
1870 

1680 ... 
18S2 


Us. n, p. 
Ml 30,940 0 0 
, • i 40,806 12 6 
... 41,025 12 « 


... ... 89,910 0 0 

The increase of the revenue payable in 1840 over that originally assessed 
is due to revenue-free lands having beso resumed by Mr, Raikes, The inorease 
in subsequent decades is due to assessment of alluvial lands, 


15 
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Ghauspur. —Village in parganah Muhainmadabad, tahsil Korant&dih; 
situated ia latitude 25°-3G' -50", longitude 83°-44 / -26" ; 7 miles oast of Ghfizi- 
pur, and 17 miles west of Koranthdih, on the metalled road connecting these 
places. Population (1881) 3,022 (females 1,591). The modern village is of no 
importance aod contains no public buildings, but the place is of considerable 
archEeological interest. It is identified by Dr. Oldham ( Memoir , I., 37) as the 
site of the “ Monastery of those whose ears are not pierced,” visited by II wen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, in the seveuth century. According to the tradition 
preserved by the pilgrim, the monastery was founded by two or three Bud¬ 
dhist ascetics from Turkistfin (Oldham, Memoir } X, y 26), Large masses of stone 
and quantities of bricks have been fiom time to time discovered; the upper 
•half of a finely carved female figure, dug out of a tank, is now air object of 
religious veneration. In a shivdla near by, tho lower half of this figure, and 
another unbroken female figure, and a remarkably fino sculpture of a lion 4 
feet long 3 feet high (resembling those found ns capitals of ancient pillars), have 
been collected. Since the publication of Dr, OldhanTs memoir a very fine piece 
of sculpture has been discovered in a tank in tho village, and is now sot up 
in a temple as an object of worship. This represents tho figure of a man with 
a lion’s head, standing upright, and grasping with his left hand tho neck of a 
boy whom he is throttling and bending backwards over his knee. It appears 
to represent the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. The execution is vigorous, and 
tbe whole is in excellent preservation. 

Gh^zipur.—Head-quarters or sadr tahsil of the district; has its offices at 
the city of Ghhzipur. It is bounded on the north by tho district of Azamgarh; 
on the east by parganah Muhammadabad of tahsil Korant4di.li; on tho south 
by the Ganges; and on tho west and north-west by piugnnahs Suyyidpur 
Bhitnri and Bahariubad of the Sayyidpur tahsil. The total area according to 
tbe latest official statement (1881) was 440*7 square miles, of winch 2G3’7 woro 
ciilUvated, 73’6 cultivable, and 103'4 barren ; and the area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 438 0 square miles (2G3-6 cultivated, 73‘G cul¬ 
tivable, IDO'S biuien). Tho amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such oxists, water-advantage, but not 
water rates), was Rs. 3,21,184; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwa- 
rfs’), Rs. 3,56,047. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 7,18,699. 

According to the census of 1881 ? the tahsil contained 914 inhabited 
villages ; of which 471 had less than 200 inhabitants, 255 between 200 and 
500,134 between 500 and 1,000, 43 botween 1,000 and 2,000, 7 between 2,000 
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and 3,000, and 2 between 3,600 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was GhAzipur itself. The total population was 332,408 
(163,657 females), giving a density of 757 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there wore 290,770 Hindus (146,989 females); 32,244 Musal- 
mans (16,476 females); 385 Christians (190females); and 9 others (2females). 

A detailed notice of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its four 
pargannhs, Ghfizipnr, Karandab, Sh&dlabad, and Pachotar, 

Ohazipur.—Parganah of the tahsil of the same name just described; is a very 
narrow strip of country with its greatest length from 
west to east. It is bounded on the north by pargaimlig 
Slmdiabad and Pachotar ; on the east by pargnnah Muhammadabad ; on the 
south by the Ganges; on the south-west by parganah ICarandah ; and on the west 
by parganah Say y id pur Bhitari. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1381) was 95*7 square miles, of which 62 9 were cultivated, lO'O 
cultivable, ancl 22'8 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 93 0 square miles (62 8 cultivated, 10'0 cultivable, 20-2’ barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ¬ 
ing, wheio such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Us. 89,664; 
or, with local Kites and cesses (excluding patwAris'i, Rs. 98,131. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs, 1,92,379. Population 
(1881) 113,608 (57,152 fomales). 

The parganah may bo described as a fairly fertile plain sloping gently 

Physical ami agricultural to the south-east. It is watered by the Gangi, the 
features. Bosu, and the Ganges. The Gangi forms the boun¬ 

dary line between tire parganah and Karandah ; the Ganges washes the whole 
length of the southern edge of the parganah ; while the Be3u traverses tho 
northern half from north-west to south-east. There are no lagoons of any size 
or importance, and irrigation is derived principally from wells. The usual 
varieties of soils are found, viz., dor at, balua, matiydv, and karail, The three 
former are scattered over the parganah ; the last-named is found principally 
near the rivcis. The ordinary cold weather and rain crops grow here. Near the 
city a considerable area of land is undor rose-oultivntion. This has been 
already described in Parts II. and III. Tobacco is also largely cultivated on 
the lands formerly held by the stud department. 

There are no marts of importance in the parganah save the city of GMzi- 
pur, nor aie more needed, for the parganah is so 
small and so well supplied with roads that the villagers 
can find no difficulty in supplying their wants from the city markets, A small 


Trade. 
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b&zfir ia held weekly at Saliedi in the north-west corner of the pargannh. 
There are no manufactures save in the city. The parganali is traversed from 
west to east by the metalled road from Benares to ICutwtl Ghat, and fiorn south 
to north by the metalled road to Gorakhpur. The name tailed roads to 
Karandah, Shadfabad, and Man in the Azamgarh district also run for a short 
distance in the parganah. 

The pavganah of Ghazipuv includes pargauah Baraich, mentioned in the 

as one of the parganahs of tho GhAzipnr 
sarkar. The original assessment of Ghftzipur wag made 
by Mr. Weave in 1789-90 and was for ten years. This was afterwards declared 
perpetual. The following statement gives the revenue-demand of 1789-90 
(1197 fasli) and for intervals of 10 years from 1840 ;— 


Fiscal history. 


1197 fasli 
18-10 A.D. 
1850 „ 

18GO „ 


Rb. ft. p. 
... 88,7X1 8 7 
... 00,173 8 7 
90,173 8 7 
... 90,173 8 7 


1870 A.D. 
1880 „ 
1882 „ 


Rs. ft. 
80,630 8 
89,520 8 
89,00*1 8 


Area, population, &c. 


The explanation of the increase in the jama of 181-0 over that of 1790 
is that jdgir lands wore resumed by Mr. Raikos. The decrease in 1870 is due 
to land having been taken up for roads and for the site of the opium factory. 
Tile increase in 1882 is due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

Gbazipur.—Head-quarters of the district; is situated in latitude 25 o -So , -0' / 3 
longitudo 83°~38'-7", on the northern or left bank of 
the Ganges; 44 miles east of Benares, by tho Benares- 
Ghfizipar road. Its height above mean sea-levol is about 220 feet. By tho 
census of 1881 the area of the city was 029 acres, with a total population of 
32,885* (16,924 females), giving a density of 52 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 21,824 (11,088 females'; Musaimans, 11,047 (5,829 females); and 
Christians, 14 (7 females). The number of inhabited houses was 0,067. The 
population of the municipality is 43,232 (females 21,640'. The following is a 
statement of occupations in the QMzipnr municipality followed by more than 
40 males :— 2 


(I) Poisons employed by Government or municipality, 772 : (III) ministers of tho Hindu 
religion, 267 • (W) barristers and pleaders, 100, lawyer *s clerks, 78 1 (VIII) musicians, 92s 
(XII) domestic servants, 925 : (XIII) money-lenders’ establishment, 400 ; monoy chan u era, 07 j 
brokers, 203 : (XV ) pack cairiers, li>7 ; carters, 79 ; hackney caningo keeper 1 !, 8-1 ; palanquin 
keepers and bearers, 133 : (XVI) bnat owners and boatmen, 241 ; (XVtIL) landholders, 
283 } cultivators and tenanis, 904 ; gnrlonora, 84 j agricultural labourers, 124 • (XIX) 
horse-keepers and elephant drivers, 1B3 : (XXVJI) cftrponlora, 108 j buck-layers and masons, 
09 ; (XXIX) cotton merchants, 72 j weavers, 495 j calfeo printers and dyers, 84 3 cloth 
1 3-,863 iu 1872. * Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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merchants ( bazilz ), 232 • tailors, 230 ; mtimifaofcurers ana sellers of shoos, 169 ; baaijla sellers, 
BO ; washermen, 165 ; barbers, 157 ; rope ami string makers, 49 : (XXX) milk sellers, 65 ; 
butchers, 80 ; corn and flour dealers, 40i • corn grinders, 90 ; confectioners (halwai), 215 j 
greengrocers and frultcicrs, 215 j groin parchcra, 120 j tobacconists, 125 ; vendors and 
distillers of native spirits, 71 ; vendors itnd drawers of toddy, 44; betellenf|and nut 
sellem, 65- (XXXII) manufacturers of oil, 197 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching gross 
seller^, 70 t bamboo and cane workers, 69 ; grass cat tors aud glass sellers, 83 : (XXXIII} 
sweepers and ucuvengers, 107 ; earthenware manufacturers, 141 ; salt dealers, 42 ; water 
earners, 77 ? gold and silversmiths, 252 ; blacksmiths, 115 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 
1,082 ; persona m undefined service (nauAart), 937 : (XXXV) beggars, 216. 

The city stretches along the bank of the Ganges for a distance of nearly 
Bitoanagenoral appear- two miles. Its greatest length is from east to west, 
ftMC0 ' while the breadth from noifch to south may be stated 

as about three-quarters of a mile. To a visitor approaching Glifizipur from the 
opposite side of the rivor, the city, especially in the rains, when the water is 
up to the houses, undoubtedly presents a picturesque appearance. There 
are no buildings of any great beauty, and no lofty minarets to attract 
the eye, but the massive walls of the old palace, named the Cbihal Satiin, 
the numerous masonry ghats, and the lemains of the mud-fort, surmounted 
by a building which till lately was used as the city dispensary, redeem the 
aspect from insignificance. The environs of the city are well-wooded and 
picturesque, especially on the eastern side, where the groves are particularly 
fine. 


According to Hindu tradition the name of the city is derived from a 
mythical Baja G&dli, This tradition has, however, 

Derivation of name. , . . , ,, . 

no foundation in fact, ana there is no doubt that 

the city is really named after one Mas’ud, a distinguished Sayyid chief, 

who founded it m 730 H. (L330 A.D.) during the reign of Muhammad 

Tughlak. This Mas’ud defeated the local raja, whose estates were conferred 

on the victor with the title of Malik-ns-Sddafc Gbfizi, which, being interpreted, 

is chief of the Sayyids, champion of the faith. Mas’ud named the city he 

founded after his new title. 

The city is traversed from west to east by one long street, about two 
miles in length. It is really a continuation of the 
Native city. Gb&zipur-Benares road. Starting from the point 

where the road to Benares and the road from Koraiitfdfh meet, at the west of 
the city, tho road runs due east for nearly a mile. It is tolerably straight, but 
narrow, and the houses are mean. On tho righfc-haud side the only building 
worthy of notice is the new dispensary, and on the left the Free Library and 
the police-station [kotwdli). The street then turns sharply to the left, and 
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runs north for two hundred yards, and then turns again to the east. In tho 
latter portion the only building worthy of uotice is the palace of tho Forty 
Pillars ( Ghihal Satin) which will be described later on. A road leaves this 
main street on the left opposite the Ghihal Satan, and runs in a north- 
easteily direction for a mile, skirting the walls of the large garden, known as 
Nawtib hi Char Diwdri, until it joins the KorantddSh road. At present these 
are the only metalled roads of any length iu the city. There oro a vast 
number of intricate, narrow lanes—some metalled, but the majority unpaved. 
The houses along the main streets arc mean in appearance, the principal 
residences being situated on the banks of the river, away from the resorts of 
business. A new road is in course of constinotion, cutting straight through 
the centre of tho city. This rood when, finished will form a direct line of 
communication between the Benares and Azamgavh roads, and the new gh&fc 
opposite the Tfiri glint railway station. The approach to the ghfit is a cutting 
through high ground ; the sides of the road are planted with grass, and the 
road itself is broad and well-metalled. The importance of this road as a 
feeder to the railway can liaidly be over-estimated, and, apart from this con¬ 
sideration, it is of gicat yalue fioni a sanitary point of view, having thrown 
open apart of the city wbcic air and light wcie much needed. Besides these 
roads, which are in the city piopcr, the Koran lidih load forms the boundary 
of the municipality on the north-west and north sides. 

In the city pioper the principal modern public buildings are tho kohudli 
Public buildings ; the ov chief police-station, and the now dispensary. The 
former is a handsome two-storied building of stone, 
standing on the north side of the principal street. The ground-floor is used 
as the chief police office for the city ; while the upper story consists of one 
large airy well-lit room and two smaller rooms, to which access is gained by 
a fino flight of steps. Tho large room is used as a committee room by 
the municipality; the others are the offices of the superintendent of octroi. 
Bclxind this building is a small public gulden, formed fiom funds supplied by 
some Muhammadan residents of the locality, who own a handsome mosque 
adjoining the spot, The holwdli was erected in 1878 at a cost of Rs. 19,660. 
The new dispensary,built in 1881, stands ou the south side of the main street. 


„ It is a well-arranged commodious building, capable 

The dispensary. ° 0> 1 

of accommodating 24* ln-paLients. The average daily 

attendance of out-patients is 81. To the west of the city stands the jail, 


The jail. 


which covers a very largo expanse of ground, and is 
remarkably airy and well-kept. It is capable of 
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holding 534* prisoners. To the south-east of this, fronting the river, ig the 
, , , . famous opium factory, a description of which has 

been given m Part III. Within the enclosure ig 
the residence of the principal assistant to the opium agent, and recently a 
meteorological observing station has been established here. 

The following is a list of the muhallas of tho city, with an explanation 
Quart era. of their names:— 

1. Sangat kat&n ... So named from a Sangat of Nantik Shah. 

2. Baidtola ... ... Originally inhabited by Kiynths, l/aids or physicians by 

profession 

3. Rfilganj » ... Called after an officer of Fniz ’Ali Kh&n, named Rfti. 

A, linidapuv ... Sal 1 to be called after estate of Rajbhttis. 

5. Slmjawalpor .. ... Called after one K4zi ShujSwaL 

C. Kaptirpur ... .. Called after one Kapur Oliaml, Kayath. 

7. Mlar bltz&c ... ... So named from a compound built by one Ram Sewak Misr, 

8. Bisosliarganj From a market built hereby BisodiavDyfil, amunsif of Ghdzlpur. 

0. Muhammad pntti So called from Muhammad Yrir Kiidn, nopliew of l’uhdr Khan. 

10. Rauza Shall Junod ... Called from the shrine of Shah Juacd, situated iii the muhalla, 

11. Niazi muhalln From ono Niazi, an officer of Natrtib Fab, ’All Khan. 

12. Mnhdjim toll ... Named from th- bankers residing there. 

13. Mnchliarhata Tho fish market. 

14. Lai darwaza .. ,,, Named from a red gateway of tho city erected here. 

IG. Said raja ... From Said rdja, tho son of Mas'ud, the founder of the city, 

10. Harslinnlcnrl ... From a tree of (larshankan planted there some 300 years ago. 

17. Alurll katra ... ... From MurlL Siihn Agarwnla. 

18. Said vara ... ... Fioiu the Sayy ids who originally lived there. 

13. Jama mnajid ... From a mosque frequented on Fridays. 

20. Kiizl Muhammad Ghuzl, From an individual of that name who lived there. 

21. Bftrbatalma From a bar or banyan tree planted there. 

22. Katra ... ... From a market established therein Nawab Fab 'Ali Khan’s 

time. 

23. Nig&hi Reg ■.« ... From the Muhammad Nlgahi Beg, who founded It.’ 

24 TYenchganj ... From Mr. Trench, collector of Ghdzlpur. 

25. Tell pur ... ... Foimerly the oil-sellois' quarter. 

2d Bnrdpiira ... ... So named from its size. 

27. Chumpia bligh ... From Clmmpla, daughter of one Karam Husain Shd?i. 

28. Sattl Masjitl... A mosque was built hore from subscriptions raised from tho 

market there. 

20. Gola ghfi.6 ... ... The grain market, 

30. Knzi tola .The KfaW quarter. 

31. Kila Kahna ... ... The oLd fort {Wo') is situated in this muhalla. 

32. Zer kila ... ... The muhalla under or near the fort. 

S3. Mnrkingnuj ... ... Said to bo so called from Mr. Mai bin, formerly collector of 

Ghfizipur. 

34, Terhl b&z&r,,. ... Tho crooked Mzdr, 
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36 . Chihal Satun... ... From the palace of forty-pi liars, situated in tlio muhalla. 

36. Nawfibgiwj ... ... From Nawab Fazl 'All Khan. 

37 . MirSaraf'Ali ... Fiom a zamfad&r of that name. 

38. Urdu biizar ... The bazar frequented by the soldiers of Naw&b FnzI *AIi 

Khan. 

39. Rulii mandal ... From ono Ruin Slifili. 

40 . Rttznganj ... ... From one Muhammad Razo. 

41 . Muglmlpura ... ... The Mughale’ quarter, 

42. Muftipura ... ... From a Muhammadan who hold tho title of Mufti. 

43. Shihipura ... ... From Gauhar 'All Shall. 

44. Kdgliazi mulmlla ... Paper was formerly mauufaclurcd here. 

46. Takia Subhdn Sliah From a fakir named Subhaa SJiAli, who had his stand (hiAm) 

hero. 

40. Klmdftipura ... From Khuda Par KMn. 

47. Srti«i pukhifc... ... From a garai formerly In existence hero, 

48 . Sftrdi kheim .„ Ditto ditto, 

40 . GogainiluBpura ... From GoaSindns Kdyath. 

SO. Quran Slmhid From a tomb of one Guriin Shnhid. 

Cl. Darldnganj ... ... From Mr J. Duncan, Resident. 

52. Pitfcarganj .. ... From a Mr. Peter, r former collector of Ghfizi pur. 

58 . Kdzi mandal ... This was inhabited by certain Kazis. 

64 . Zia-ud-din ... ... There is a tomb of ono Shekh Zia-ud-dm hero. 

55. Minnpura ... From a member of Shall Mansur Alum's family. 

56, Pamspura .... ... This name cannot bo explained. 

6?. Mcwulai Akbambad ,,, Ditto ditto. 

58. Jlngur patfci... ... Ditto ditto. 

SO. 23fir-nd-din-pura From ono Hfw-nd-din. 

GO. MustnfnbjKi ... ... From ouo Muhammad Mustafa. 

61. Jamlapur ... ... This is a portion of mauza Jamlapur, but lies within munici¬ 

pal limits. 

The sanitary condition of tlio city lias been described on the last Sanitary 
„ . Report as fairly good. There are a large number of 

Sanitary condition. 1 . , . , , , ° . 

, under-ground drams that arc apt to be noisome in tho 

hot weather, but every effort is being made to remedy this ; and the city has 
never been afflicted with severe epidemics, and is as healthy as most Indian 
cities. 

The only ancient buildings worthy of notice are the tombs of the founder of 


Antiquities. 


the city and bis 
usual Musalm&n 


tomb of Pahar KMn (faujddr of the city 


son (perfectly plain tombs of the 
type) ■, the fine masonry tank and 
in 1580 A.D.), situated on tho south 


Bide of the Benares road ; the large garden, tank, and tomb of Abd-ulUh, 
known as Nnwdb Jci-Chdr DkudH, and his palace of Forty Pillars (Ghihal 
Satftn) now in rums. In Bishop Hebei’s time the last-monlionod building 
was in good repair, and was much admired by him. The handsome gateway 
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still remains in a tolerably perfect Condition ; and a fine view over the city 
and river is to be obtained from the summit of a bigli tower, erected over a 
well from which water used to be raised, to be distributed from the tower 
over the roof of the palace, to keep it cool. The family buildings are now- 
in the possession of a descendant of Abd-uIInh, Afuharamadi Begam, who 
resides at Patna, There are also the remains of a mud-fort over-looking tha 
river, and surmounted by a building formerly used as the dispensary. 

There are two native newspapers published in Ghazipur. One is called 

NfttUo ncwspnpcia and fl' e YctlxiyLi-i-Alnwi, the other the I(h(tV)'-I£kw<Lk-i - 
BOt,etlcs ' IChulaik; both appear weekly. There is a branch of 

the Brfihma Samkj here, and a literary society composed principally of Bengali 
clerks and pleaders. 

The only manufacture for which Ghazipur city is famous is that of nfcar 
, . , , of roses, and this has been described in Part III. It 

Manufnc tuies tmatrude. . 

is, however, the seat of a very large through-trade in 
raw sugars and English piece-goods, and is admirably suited as an entrepot 
for these articles of commerce. The sugar comes from the districts of 
Azamgaih, Gorakhpur, and Bnsti, and from tli© district of Crluizipur itself. 
The sugar brought into Ghazipur is first bought up by a number of small 
purchasers, named dalldU , or brokers, who act as go-betweens for ibe village 
sugar refiners and the largo merchants of the city, Part of the sugar is 
refined in the city, but the greater portion is forwarded in the condition in 
which it comes from the villages. The sugar is sent principally westwards to 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Biijputana, The piece-goods come from 
Calcutta. The trade is almost entirely in the bands of some wealthy. Mar- 
wdris. The goods pass through Ghazipur for ISipfi.1 and the districts to the 
north. 

Tho chief imports into the municipality according to the official state¬ 
ment, with the quantity or valuo imported in 1881-82, were as follows;— 
grain (4,05,614 nmitnds), refined, sugar- (Rs. 2,24,680), unrefined sugar (25,723 
rnaunds), cjhi (2,335 maimds), other articles of food (Rs, 20,467 , animals for 
slaughter (13,162 head), oil and oilseeds (47,310 rnaunds), fuel (Rs. 9,106), 
building materials (Rs. 36,081)', drugs and spices (Rs, 67,405), tobaccg 
(Rs. 30,014), European aud native cloth (R9. 31,52,668), and metals 
(Rs. 1,17,554), 

The municipal committee consists at present of 33 members, of whom 7 hold 
office ecc-officio and the remainder by election. The 
Municipality. c ^ ie f 50 urceof municipal income is octroi. In the year 

IS 
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1881-62 the incidence of gross and net octroi receipts per head of popula¬ 
tion was 13 &nas 6 pie and 11 hnas 6 pin respectively. The total income 
in 18S1-82 was Rs. 37,943 (including a balance of Rs. 4,521 bom the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year waa Rs. 30,515 ; the chief 
items of which, were collection (Its. 4,640L original works (Rs. 1,430), 
repairs and maintenance of roads (Rs. 5,066), police (Rs. 8,007), education 
(Rs. 1,210b drainage works (Rg. 1,216), charitable grants (Rs. 1,251), and 
conservancy (Rs. 3,31G). 

The city has no special history apart from the district. It was founded 


Xocnl history. 


in 1330 A.D. by Mas’ud Mnlik-us-Sad&t Ghazi. For 
Rubber particulars the reader is referred to Part III. 


The civil station comprises the old station situated near the opium factory 
The eivii B iation anc ^ the public offices, and also tlio houses lying at some 

distance off towards the west, within the limits of the 


old cantonments. Ghuzipnr was finally abandoned as a military station in 
1862, on account, it is said, of its unhealthmess. The barracks have been 


pulled clown, and also a large number of tho houses within the cantonment 


boundaries. The Glnizipur stud, which had been established in 1816, was 
abolished in 1873, and the lands appertaining to it wer& made over to the col¬ 
lector of the district. Part of this land is cultivated by tenants of the muni¬ 
cipality, but 3,500 biyhua have boon leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Go., as a farm for the cultivation of tobacco, the old stables of the stud 


department being used as curing-rooms. The present civil station covers a 
considerable area of land, and is traversed in all directions by a number of ex¬ 
cellent roads. It is well wooded, and has fine open expanses of grass hero and 
tlievo, which are valuable both for their freshness of verdure and for tho fro© 


cii dilation of air that they ensure. The Ganges rims along the whole of tho 
southern front of the station, and adds considerably to its beauty, especially 
in the rains. On the whole, the western end of the civil station is probably 
swpeuor to most Indian stations of the size of Ghfizipur in airiness and 
pictuvesqucnesa. 


Hie only remarkable building in the civil station is the Gem wall is monu¬ 
ment. This is a heavy building, with a domed loof supported by twelve Doric 
pillars. The floor is raised somo twelve feet from the ground, and is of hand¬ 
some grey marble. In the centre stands a cenotaph of white marble, bearing 
on the south side a medallion-bust of Lord Cornwallis, between tho figures of 
a Brahman and a Musalmfin, and on the north siclo the figures of a European 
and a native soldier in attitudes of sorrow. This cenotaph is from the chisel 
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of Flaxinan. On the south bide, beneath the medallion, is the following fo- 
criptiou:— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

CHARLES MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 

Knight of tlio Most Noble Order of the Garter, 

General in Ilia Majesty's Array, 

Governor-General and Commander-In Chief iu India, 

&c. &o, &e. 

His first ndraimatration, 

Commencing in September 1786, raid terminating in October 1703, 
wna not less distinguished, by the successful upeiations of war, 
and by the forbearance and moderation with which he dictated the terms of peace, 
than by the just and liberal principle*, which marked his Internal government,- 
He regulated the remuneration of the servants of the State, 
on n scale calculated to ensure the purity of their conduct; 
lie laid tho foundation of n system of Revenue, 
which, while it limited auil defined tlie claims of Government, 
wa9 intended to confirm hereditary rights to the proprietors, 
nud to give security to the cultivators of the soil. 

He fiamed a system of judicature, 

which restrained within restrict hounds, the power of public functionaries, 
and extended to the population of India, the effective protection of laws, 
adapted to their usages, and promulgated in their own languages. 

Invited in December 1804, to resume the same important station, 
ho did not hesitate, though in advanced age, to obey the call of his country. 

During the short tcruia of Mb last administration, 
he was occupied in framing a plan for the pacification of India, 
which having the sanction of ills high authority, was carried into effect by his successor. 

He died near this Bpot, whore his remains are deposited, 
on the Bill day of October 1805, In ihe 67th year of his age. 

This monument, erected by tho British inhabitants of Calcutta, 
nttesta their sense of those virtues, 
which will live in iho remembrance of grateful millions, 
long after it shall have mouldered ia the dust, 

There is an Urdu translation of this on the north side. The whole ia 
surmounted by ft Maiquis's coronet on a cushion. Round the monument 
yuns ftn iion tailing, the bars of which are composed of spears and Roman 
swords, while the pillars of the gates are inverted cannon. There is no 
statue, as is stated in the Imperial Gazetteer. According to Bishop Heber, 
the style and execution of the monument are utterly at variance with good 
taste. 

The station possesses a large church of no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, two racket-courts, a club, and a swimming-bath; but the race-course, 
described in Thornton J s Gazetteer gb one of the best and most frequented in 
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Mia, lias disappeared. North of the Benares road is an old cemetery disused 
for more than sixLy years The new cemetery is at the extreme western end 
of the station. The public offices, at the eastern end of the station, besides 
those already described, consist of the courts of the civil and sessions judge, 
two subordinate judges, the mun&if, the magistrate-collector and liis subor¬ 
dinates. 

Gondaur.—Village in parganah Mil ham mad ah ad, tahsil Koran tadlh ; 
Bituated 22 miles east of GhAzipur, and 8 miles west of KorantikUh. Latitude 
2o°--i0' r -5 Q "longitude 83 o -57'-20". Population (1881 ) 2,00-1 (females 992). 
There are no public buildings. 

Hmgotar.—Village in parganah MahAich, tahsil Zamdniah; situated in 
latitude -1*, longitude 83 c '-2l / -ll , ‘', 1G miles from Ghazipur aud 184 

from Zamamah. Population (1881) 1,070 (femalos 812). The village is of no 
modern importance; but there is stdl partly standing, on an elevated platform 
of stone, a small flat-roofed structure, built of large and richly carved stones, 
which appears to be a templo of immense ago. It seems to have been a bdnU 
dari on 1G massive square pillars, or clusters of pillars [Oldham’s Memoir, 
T, 25.] 

Jalalabad-—Village in parganah ShAdiabad, tahsil GhAzipur; situated 
in latitude 25°'49 / -0", longitude 88°-i.7 / -30 // ; 20 miles noith-west of GhAzi- 
pur, on the GhAzipur-Azaingaih metalled road. An unmctalled road also 
connects it with GhAzipur. Population (1881) 3,983 (females l,8(i0). There 
is a police outpost here, and the remains of a fort constructed by Shaikh 
Abd-ullah, who in 1738 A. D, was governor of Gbuzipur. 

Karahia- —Village in parganah and tahsil Zaiminiah ; situated in latitude 
25°-2!«/-5G"; longitude 83 0 'l4'-lQ / ' / > 16 miles from GhAzipur, and 13 from 
Zamaniah, just off the ZamAniah and Bax&r road. Population (1881)2,039 
(iemales 1,079). There is a halkabandi school lieio. 

Karaudah.—Parganah of the GhAzipur tahsil: is bounded on the north 


Bound nr ies, ni'cn, &c. 


by parganah Iluvcli Ghazipur; on the nortli-wcst by 
paigauah Sayyulpur-Blntari, ami on the west, south, 


and east by the Ganges. It is a wedge-shaped slip of land, with tho greatest 
length from south-east to noith-wesfc, and id formed by a sharp bend of the 


Ganges, which divides it from Mahiiich on tho south and south-west, and on 


the east from Zamamah. The total area according to the latest official state¬ 


ment (18SL) was 43 8 square miles, of which 33'7 were cultivated, 1*4 culti¬ 
vable, and 8-7 barren; the entire area paying Government revenue or qnifc- 


reut. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
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quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 

was Rs. 51,342; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwdris’), Ra, 65 79fj. 

The amount of lent, including local cesses, paid by cultivatois was Its. 80,030. 

Population (1881) 30,161 (15,401 females). 

The parganab is feitile. The soil in the uorth-east portion is generally 

_ , karail; in the south-west, balm: in the north-west 

General aspects. . 

aoras and matiydr. The crops grown are the ordinary 

rain and cold weather varieties with the exception of rice, which is not grown 
at all in the parganab. The road fiom Chocbakpur to Dharambarpur divides 
Karandah into two unequal pioi tions. That lying to the north-cast of the road 
is liable to flooding in the rains, and tho soil is enriched by alluvial deposits. 
Very fine rcibi crops are grown in this portion; while to the south-west of 
the road, the land pioduces rain crops only, bdjra being the staple crop, There 
is little irrigation owing to the nature of the soil. There are no marts of im¬ 
portance, and no tiado or manufactures. The parganab is tiaveised by two un- 
motalled roads; one from Gbftzipur to Chocbakpur in the noith-west coiuci ; 
the other from Chocliakpur to Dharambarpur in the extreme south-east corner. 
The latter is a continuation, of the Sayyulpur-Choch ah pur mad. The only 
fair in tho district ia held at Chocbakpur, in the month of K&vtik (October- 
Novembor). It is known as Maui Gos&iu’s fair, and ia attended by about 
10,000 peisons. 

The settlement of Karandah was made by Mr. Heave in 17S9-90, and was 


Fiscal history. 


for 10 years. In 1795 it was declaied perpetual. 
The oiigiuat jama was Rs. 46,299-1-15. In 1840 it 


was raised to Rs. 47,108-1-15, the increase being due to resumption of rent- 


free tenures. In 18G8-G9 it was raised to Rs. 51,119-1-9, the increase being 
clue to assessment of alluvial land. In 1877-78 it was reduced by Rs. 19 owing 
to diluvial action of the Ganges. At present (1883) it is Rs. 51,342-1-9, 


the increase being due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

Karandah.—Village in tabsfl Ghftzipur, the capital of the parganali to 
which it gives its name; situated 10 miles west-by-south from Gh&zipur, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road branching off from the Gliazipur- 
Chocbakpur road. Latitudo 25 D -2^) / -15 , ' , ; longitude 83°-30- / 32 // « Population 
(1881) 1,265 (females 667). The public buildings are a second-class police- 


station aud a post-office. 

Karim-nd-dmpur.*—Village in parganab Muhammadabad, tahsil Koran ta- 
dih ; situated in latitude 25°-41 / -22' / , longitude 83°-64 / -4" ; 22 miles east of 
Ghnzipur on the Glrizipur-Rasra second-class road, and 10 miles north of 
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KorantAilfh. Population (18S1) 3,973 (females 2,04-2.) There is a weekly hbzkv 
here. The place is quite unimportant. 

Karon.—Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korantddih ; situated in 
latitude 2o°-42'-44< // J longitude 8-i°-0'-20' / ; 24- miles north-east of Glutei pur, 
and 10 north of Koran tddih. Population (1.881) 2,898 (females 1,525), 
The police-station, called after the name of the village, is situated a mile to 
the west, on the junction of the Ghazipur-Narhi and Ghazipur-Ballia roads. 
There is a post-office in the village. 

Kasimabad,—Village, known also as Son bars a, in pargannli Zahtirabad, 
tahsil Korant&dih; situated in latitude 25°-47 / -l0' / , longitude 83°-4>'2 / -5C' ,, j 14 
miles from Ghfizipur, and 27 from Korantddi.li, Population (1881) 94-7 (females 
480). The public buildings are a first-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office, There is a ruined fori in the village built by Shaikh Abd-ullnh, ruler of 
Ghiteipur, in 1738 A.D., who named the village after his father [Oldham’s 
Jllemoiv, X., 90]. The fort is built on au elevated mound to the west of the 
tillage, surrounded by a moat, now dry. The four comers were defended 
by round towers. Part of one of these is stilL standing and forms a picturesque 
feature in Lhe landscape. 

Kazipur Shiraz or Yusufpur.—Town in pargan.ah Muhnmmndabad, tahsU 
Korantddih ; situated in latitude 25°-37 / -50 ,/ , longitude 83 0 -4-7'-56' / j 13 
miles from Ghdzipur and 14- from Koran tddih, a short distance to the 
north of the metalled Ghitzipur-Koiautddili road. Population (1881) 2,445 
(females 1,269). Togetlier with the adjoining village of Muliammadabad, 
it forms a union administered under Act XX. of 1856. The town, though 
small, is neat and has some well-built houses and a brisk little biizar. It is 
the seat of a Musalmiiu family, who own considerable landed property in 
the district. 

Khalispur.—Village iu parganah and tahsil Gh&zipur ; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-3G / -2S' ,y , longitude 83°-40'-25 // ; 5 miles east of the city of Glidzipnr, 
with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 2,4-60 
(females 1,219). The river Besu is crossed here by a wooden bridge resting 
on masoniy supports. 

Khanpur.—Parganah of talisil Sayyidpur : is hounded on the north by 
parganah Deogaon of the Azam garb district: on the 

EoimdurieB, area, &o. ° ° b * . 

west by parganah (Jhandwak of the Jaunpur district ■ 
on the south by the Gumti, which divides it from the distiict of Benares; and 
on the eaBt by parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari. The total area accouhug to the 
latest official statement 1^1881) was 36 3 square miles, of which 25'2 were 
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cultivated, 0‘9 cultivable, and 10'2 barren; tho entire area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
hub not water-rates), was Rs 31,204 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding pntwAris’), Rs. 34,592. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators, was Rs. 55,564. Population (1881) 22,828 (11,355 
females). 

The parganah is fairly fertile. It is watered on the south by the Gumti, 

, and on the north by the Gdugi. The centre is drain- 

General aspects, . . 

ed by lagoons or no great size or importance. The 

soils as usual arc loam, clay, and sand, There is very little of the black soil 

{karail j, Tho clayey soiL is found mostly in tho north of the p&Tganah ; the 

other two kinds in the south. The ordinary crops are produced, rice being 

principally grown m the north-west corner. The parganah, which is an out- 

of-the-way one, "being at the extreme west of the district, contains no bdz&ra 

of any importance, and there is no trade. An indigo-factory, under European 

management, is situated at Baheri, near tho village of K Ini up nr. The par- 

gimah has only one road, which traverses it from east to west, runniug from the 

Bcnc.ves road near Sayyidpur, towards Jaunpur* 


The original assessment of 1197 E. (A.D, 1789-90) was Rs. 30,269-6-0. 


Fiscal history. 


In 1840 A.D. thirteen villages previously revenue-free 
were rosumed, with an addition to the revenue of Rs. 


1,436. The total jama thus became Rs, 31,705-6-0. After this a village, pay¬ 
ing Rs. 501, was transferred to Sayyklpur-Bhitri, and the jama remained 
Rs. 31,204-6-0. This has continued unaltered up to date. 

Khanpur.—Village in tahsil Sayyidpur, the capital of the parganah to 
which it gives its name; situated in latituade 25°-S3'-18 ,/ , longititude 
83°-9 / -2K / ; 32 miles from Ghazipur and 8 from Sayyidpur, with which place 


it is connected by an unmetailed road. Population (1881) J,566 (females 774), 


There is a police outpost here. 

Korantadfh.—The eastern tahsil of the district: is bounded on the south 


and south-east by the Ganges, which divides it from ZamAniali in this district 
and Cliaimsa and Bhojpur in Slmhabad; on the east and north-east by parga¬ 
nah s Ballia, Kop&ohit, and Lakhoesar; on the north by parganahs frikaudarpur 
and Blind Aon of the Ballia district; and on the west by Pachotar and Haveli 


GhAzipur. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) wag 
404-6 square miles, of which 302‘2 were cultivated, 29-3 cultivable, aud 73-1 
barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 404’3 square 
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miles (302*0 cultivated, 20 3 cultivable, 730 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether laml-revenue or quit-rent {.including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but uot water-rates), was Rs. 2,90,434; or, with local 
rales and cesses (excluding pafcwaiis’, Rs. 3,37,042. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,14,087. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 804 inhabited 
villages . of which 421 had less than 200 inhabitants, 225 between 200 and 500, 
101 between 500 and 1,000, 4L between 1,000 and 2,000, 10 between 2,000 
and 8,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
5 000 inhabitants were Narhi and Baliadmganj. The total population was 
286,022 (143,202 females), giving a density of 694 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 258,814 Hindus (129,117 females) j 
27,202 Musalmans (14,083 females) ; and 6 Christians (2 females'. 

A detailed description of the tahsil will he found in the ai tides on its 
four pargiiuahs, Muhammadabad, Garlia, Dihma, and Zahurabad. 

Korantadih.—Tbo head-quarters of the Koran tad fh tahsil ; situated in 
parganah GarM, in latitude 2o°-3o'-0 ,/ , longitude 84°~l'-20"; 26 miles 
from Ghdzipur, with which place it is connected by a metalled road. There ia 
no village at all hero, arid no population, except the Government officials, who 
in 1881 numbered 40 (females 14). KorantacMh was till 1873 the seat of a 
branch of the stud department. The tahsil! and munsifi wore removed here 
from Muhammadabad in 1876. The public buildings are tbo tabsili, a tahsil! 
school, the munsifi, and a first-class police-station, removed here from Kutwa 
in 1882 . 

Kusi.—Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-24 / -9' / , longitude 83°-4l / -30' / ; 10 miles from Ghnzipur, and 5 east of 
ZamAniah. Population (18S1) 3,024 (females 1,593). The village is unim¬ 


portant. 

Mahaich.~~Parganah of tahsil Zamfiniah ; is bounded on the north by tbo 


UoumlurfcB, area, &c. 


Ganges; on the west and south by parganalis Barhah, 
Barhaul, and Nanvan of the Benares district; and on 


the east by parganah Zamaniah. The greatest length is from east to west. The 


total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was S4'6 square miles, 
of which 02*7 weie cultivated, 97 cultivablo, and 12-2 barren ; the entire area 


paying Government levenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-reveuue or quit-rent (including, wlieie such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 62,439 ; or, with local rates and 


cesses (excluding patwfhla'), Rs, 70,716. The amount of rent, including 
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local cesses,*paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,35,902. Population (1881) 50,983 
■{25,542 females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, with no remarkable features. T!ie usual 
General nspccta. varieties of loamy, clayey, and sandy soils are found, 

the former to the south, and the latter to the north of 
the pargauoh. The crops are tlie usual cold-weather and lain crops, The 
principal bazars are at Dhfinapur and KamAlpur, the former in the north, the 
latter in the south of the parganah. The principal trade is in sugar. An 
unmotallod road runs from DhdnSpur to join the metalled road fiom ZtxmCi- 
niah town to ZannUiiah railway station. Another road runs along the south 
of iho parganah, from Sakaldilia in the Benares district to the unmetalled road 
above mentioned, a few miles before it joins the Zamfraiah road. A third road 
runs from JDlifinfipur to Sakaldilia, and a fourth from Dh&ndpur to the Ganges 
opposite Ghochalcpur in parganah Karandah. There is a ferry at this point. 
The East Indian Railway runs near the southern boundary of the parganah, 
a lid two stations, Sakaldilia and Dina, are within easy reach of Dh&mipnr and 
Kanmlpur, A proposal is being entertained for the construction of a road from 
Kamfilpur to Dina. 

The original settlement of MaMicb was mado in 1789-90 by Mr. Treves, 
and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
. permanent. The assessment was Rs. 01,499. This 
was subsequently reduced to Its, 60,498-11-3, the original assessment being 
found too severe. The present jama is 11s. 62,438-13-8, Of this Rs. 1,099 is 
regularly remitted on account of diluvion. There remains a balance of Rs. 
61,339. The increase over Mr. Duncan’s assessment is due to settlement of 


Fiscal history. 


alluvial lands and resumed revenue-free grants, 

Mahend,—Village in parganah Muliammadabad, tahsfl Korant&dih; situ¬ 
ated in latitude 25°-40'-33", longitude S3 0 -o8 7 -49"; 24 miles from Glmzi- 
pur, and 9 miles north of Korantddih. Population (LS81) 2,483 (females 1,341), 
Its size constitutes its only claim to uotica, 

Mainpur,— Village in parganah Karandah, tahsfl GhAzipur; situated in 
latitude 25°-30 , »45" > longitude 83°*81 7 -29" *, 6 miles west of Ghaziptir, 
with winch it is connected by an unmotalled road. Population (1S81) 3,154 
(icmales 1,430). There are no publio buddings. The village is the head-quarters 
of tho Gant nm Lunar Rujput clan, who are the principal land-holders in par* 
gaimh Kavandab. 

Marclah,—Village in parganah Paehotnr, tahsil Ghnzipur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-48 / -0 ,/ , longitude S3 n -S6'-27"; 16 miles north of Ghnzipur, just off 

17 
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Boundaries, area, &o. 


tlie Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,183 (females 1,025).’ The public 
buildings aie a second-class police-station and a post-office. 

T/Eirzapur.—Village in paigauah BaTnariabad, talisil Sayyidpur; situatod 
n latitude 25°-4l , -0", longitude 83°-15'-19 ff ; 28 miles from Ghuzipurand 
from Sajq-iclpur. Population (1881) 2,028 (females 981). The village is of no 
importance. 

Muhammadabad..—Pavganah of tahsil Korantiidih : is bounded on the east 
by parganah Garb a ; on the north by Dilima and Zn- 
hdrabad ; on the west by Pachotar and Ilaveli Ghiizi- 
pur; and on tlie south by the Ganges, winch divides it on the south-west from 
Zanuiniah, and on the south-east from tire district of Shahabad. Tlie total 
area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 178*6 square miles, of 
which 145 4 were cultivated, 8'6 cultivable, and 24*6 barren ; and the area pay¬ 
ing Government revenue or quit-rent whs 178*3 square miles (145*2 cultivated, 
8 'G cultivable, and 24*5 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whe¬ 
ther land-icvenuG or quit-rent (including, wheie such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates), was lls, 1,53,838 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding pat wild s'). Us. 1,72,087. The amount of rent, including cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Ha. 3,05,303. Population (1881) 146,938 (74,0-42 
females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, sloping gradually to the south-east. It is 

. , wateied by the Mangai, which traverses its entire 

Phjsicfil features. . . 

length ftom west to east. Tlie usual varieties of soil 

are found here. The black soil (bamil) lies principally to tlio east and north, 

the loam to the south, and the clayey and sandy varieties to tlio west. What 

little barren land there is lies to the west of the parganah. Muhammadabad 

produces tho finest rabi ciops in the district, the soil being particularly 

adapted for their cultivation, especially in the eastern portion. The rain crops 

are sparingly cultivated. 

The only bazar of importance is that of Yusufpm*, which with tlio adjoin- 
^ . „ ing village of Muhammadabad, forms a union admi- 

Eeonomic features. . 

nisteied under Act XX. of I85G. Country produce 
is collected here, and sent cither westwards to Ghdzipur, or eastwards to 
Korantadfh, whore it is shipped across the river to Baxar, on tlio -East Indian 
Railway. Tho metalled road from Ghaaipur to Korantadili spa os the par- 
ganali from west to south-east. From Korantadili tLo road is continued 
,to Pallia, but is unmetalled. An tmmetalled road runs from Muhammadabad 
northwards to Kusimabad in parganah Zahuvabad, and another from Muham- 
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madabad north-eastwards towards Ballia. A branch road loaves tlie latter of 
these some three miles from niiming to Basra, ttirourdi 

parganah Zahuiabad. 

Muhammadabad.—Capital of the parganah lo which it gives its name ; is 
formed of a cluster of villages, named Bahornnpah, Oliak Rashid Zafarpura, 
Kothia IChumillah, Itasulpur Jamal, Kasha Bui a, and Matin a Ilaj pur. The 
town lies 13 miles oast of Ghnzipuv, and 14 "west of Koiautadih, a short dis¬ 
tance north of the metalled road connecting those places. Latitude 25°-36'-42"; 
longitude ‘S3°-48'-2' / . Population (1881) 4,720 (females 2,451). Together 
with the adjacent village of Yusufpur, otherwise known as Kazipur Sln'iaz, it 
forms a union administered under Act XX. of 185S. 

Dining 188I-B2 the lionae-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ra. 3G3 from 
tlio preseillng year, gave n total income of Ra. 1,502. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rn.'fiOl) uml conservancy (Its. 302), amounted to Ra. 08C The returns allowed 1,34S houses, 
of which Gl)4 were nsscaaed with the tax, the incidence being Ra. 1*9-11 per house aaBesaed, and 
Ra. 0*2-2 per head of population. 

There is one tolerably straight thoroughfare in the town, lined for half ifca 
length with well-built shops and houses. A comparatively large proportion of 
tho people aro Musa!mans, and the town wears a neat and clean appearance. 
It is not a place of commercial importance, but there is a weekly Mzar for the 
convenience of tho adjacent villages. The importance of the place lias 
decreased since 187G, when it ceased to he the head-quarters of the tahsildar 
of Muhainnuulabad; who is now located at Korantadlli. Tho only public 
buildings arc a fiist-class polioc-station, au imperial post-office, a halkabandi 
school, and n good scirdi, 

Nandganj.—Village in parganah and tahsil Ghdzipur ; situated in 
Intitudo 25°-32'-30", longitude 83°-27 / -lo' / ; 12 milos west of Ghdzipur, on the 
Benares road. Population (1881) 42G (females 192). The public buildings 
are a second-class police-station and a post-office, 

Karhi.—Village in parganah Gaiha, tahsil Korantadfh: situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-42'-2 // , longitude 84°-4'-24"; 3G miles from Gbazipur, and 10 miles 
east of Korantadlli, on the unmetalled road to Ballia. By the census of 1881 
the area was 115 acres, with a total population of 5,415 1 (2,775 females), giv¬ 
ing a density of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,172 (2,050 females); 
Musalmfms, 243 (125 females). The number of inhabited houses was 799. 
The village is the principal residence of the Bomwar Bhiimhar clan. 

Narayanpur.—Village in parganah Huhammadabad, tahsil Korant&dih ; 
situated in latitude 25°-34'-33", longitude 83°-4r-22"; two miles west of 

1 6,627 in 1872. 
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Koranbfidth, on the me tailed load bolweou KorantJulih and GMzipur. Popu¬ 
lation (1881) 4,326 (females 2,370). There arc no public buildings and the 
size of the village constitutes its only modern claim to importance. The placo 
lias, however, some arch Ecological interest. Dr. Oldham [_Ilemoiv t I., 37] 
identifies it as the site of the temple of NanVyana Deva, visited by Hwen 
Thsaug in t.he early part of the seventh century. Sculptures and coins have 
“been found here. 

Kan Pachdeora.—Village in parganah and' tahsil Sayyidpur j situated in 
latitude 25°-30 , -lG' / , longitude 83 0 -24'-o7"; 16 miles fiom Ghnzipur and 9 
from Sayyidpur, on the unmetalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,098 (females 1,043). There is a lialkabandi school hero. 

Kauli (or Kawal).—Village in parganah and tahsil Zaniftniah; situated iu 
latitude 26°-2D / -3t>' / , longitude 83°-45'-15' 1 '; 0 milos from Ghnzipur and 10 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 5,055 (females 2,610). There is a par¬ 
ganah school here. 

Nonahra. —Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Koran tadih; 
situated in latitude 25°-39'~38 /,/ , longitude 83 0 -4*l / -56' / ; 8 miles from Ghiizipur, 
and 23 from KorantdiKh. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,205). Thcro is 
tin imperial post-office here. 

Pachokhar—Village in parganah and tahsil Zamnniah; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-2 G'-dU' v , longitude 83°-40'-27 // ; 10 miles south of Ghnzipur and G 
east of Zamimiah. Population (1881) 3,207 (females 1,G20), There is a 
halkabandi school here. 

P&chotar.—Pargauah of the Ghnzipur tahsil; is bounded on tho north by 

the liver Dhainsahi, which divides it fiom parganah 
Boundaries, area, &c, , ° 

Jmihamraadabad of the Azamgarh district; on the east 

by p&vgatiahs Zahuvabad and Muhammadabad of tho Korantadih tahsil; on 

the south by parganah Haveli Ghazipur; and on the west by parganah 

Bhadiabad. In shape it is an irregular oblong with its greatest length 

from north to south. Tho total area according to the latest official 

statement (IS81) was 121'7 square miles, of which OPS were cultivated, 

25‘G cultivable, and 313 barren; tho entire area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rout. The amount of paymont to Government, whether 

land-iovenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 

but not water-rates), was 11s. 72,120; or, with local rates and cesses 

(excluding pa twin is’), Rs. 80,018. The amount of rent, including local 

cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs, 1,73,400. Population (1881) 70,140 

(33,624 females). 
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General ns peels. 


Fiscal history. 


The parganah may be described as fairly fertile, sloping gently to the 
south-east. It has no remarkable natural features, 
The usual varieties of soils are scattered over it and 
do not lie m well-defined tracts. The crops are the ordinary cold-weather and 
rain crops. Rice is largely cultivated towards the north of the parganali, 
which lies low. There are no marts or tiadc of importance, except that iu 
sajji, produced from the -tiuar plains, which occupy a large piopoition of tho 
total area. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur traverses the 
parganah from south to north. The branch to Azam gar li leaves the Gorakh¬ 
pur road in the parganah. An unmotalled road from Ghazipur to Mau in the 
Azamgarh district also runs parallel to the Gorakhpur road. Another unrae- 
talled road traverses tho centre of the parganah fiom west to cast. 

The original settlement of Pachotar was made by Mr. Treves in 1789-90, 
and was for four years. It wns subsequently declared 
perpetual. The assessment in 1795 was Its. GO,Si 2-8-1. 
In 1840 it was raised to Rs. 72,287-4-7, the increase being clue to resumption 
of rovemie-freo states. In 1SG9 it fell to Its. 72,120-0-8, Rs. ]67'4 being 
remitted for land taken up by Government for making roads. The assessment 
lias remained unchanged since then. 

pahladpur.—Village in parganah Maluiich, lalisil Zamaniah j situated in 
latitude 25°-26'~22 // , longitude 83°-2D / -S0 // j li miles from Ghazipur, and 10 
miles from Zamd,niali. Population (1881) 343 (females 17G). Tho village is 
of no modern importance, hut a remarkable monolith pillar of red sandstone, 
about 30 feet high and two feet thick, was found here, and removed, by order 
of Mr. Thomason, to the Government College at Benares, wlieru it now stands 
(vide supra p. 54). 

Parsa.—Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tabs!I Koiantiid ill; situated 
in latitude 25°-39 / -34' / , longitude 83°-49 / -46"j 1G miles from Ghazipur, and 
S from Korantadih, on tho metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,477 (females 1,264). There are no public buildings. 

Pipra kalan,—Village in parganah Garha, tahsll Korantadih; situated in 
latitude 25°-39'-30' / , longitude 84°-2'-57 // ; 34 miles from Ghazipur, and 
from Kornnfcddih. Population (1881) 2,269 (females 1,151). Its size consti¬ 
tutes its only claim to notice. 

Rajapur.—Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated 8 miles cast of Gh&zvpur, and 20 west of Korantadih. Latitude 
25°-40'-35"; longitude 83°-51'-S l". Population (1881) 2,610 (females 1,377). 
There are no public buildings. 
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Reotipur —Village in parganah ami tahsil ZamSniali ; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-32 / -lG' / j longitude 83°-4f)'-19" ; 8 miles south-east from Glmzipur, 
and 12 miles nortli-east from Zamnniah. By tlio census of 18SI tlio area 
was 1-19 acres, with a total population of lO^D? 1 (5,427 females), giving a 
density of G9 lo the acre, Tho Hindus numbered 9,720 (5,158 fomalcs) ; 
Musalmans, 577 (2G9 females). The uiimbei of inhabited houses was 1.GG3. 
Tho following is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 
males 2 — 

(XV) Pack carriers, 61 ? (XVI) bontowucis anil boatmen, 68 : (XVIII) tanflholiters, 1,373; 
cultivator-? and tenants, 236 ; agricultural labourers, (559 : (XXIX) mamif lotnicis and sellers 
of blankets, 54; woavcis, 32 , barbel42. (XXX) grain parchers, 8Ji (XXXII) mnmifacturers 
of oil, 0 7 (XXXIII) blacksmiths, 61 . (XXXIV) general labourers, 80, 

The village belongs to the poweiful clan of Sakarwtu-Bhi'iinhars, owners 
of the largo Sherpur-lteolipiir taluka. The village bite is artificially raisod, 
as the surrounding country is liable to inundation. Tho houses aie all mud- 
built, and tho village is purely an agricultural one. It is remarkable solely 
for its population, There is a tab sill school here. 

Sabua kalan.— Village in parganiih Raramlali, tahsil Glmzipur ; situated 
in latitude 25°-30 / -52' / , longitude 83°-28'-4 // j 10 miles west of Glmzipur, 
Population (1881) 2,123 (females 1,088). There are no public buildings. 

Sadat.—Town in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur-J3hitari ; situated in 
latitude 25°-40'-12' / , longitude 83°-20 / -40' / , 28 miles north-west of Ghazipur, 
and 104 north of Sayyidpur, connected with both by unmoLalled roads, 
Population (1881) 3,951 (fomales 2,002). The principal foatuie of tho town 
is its tuulo in giain. There is a socond-class police-station here, and a post- 
office. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 185G i— 

During 1881-82 the honso-tax thereby imposed, together with a bn lane o of 11 b, 210 from 
the pie ceding year, gave a total income of Ils. 822. Tho expenditure, which was on polico 
(Rq. 287) anti conservancy (llq. 343), amemuted to Us. 030. Tho returns showed 7«0 houses, of 
which 456 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being He. 1-6-1 per house assessed, and 
Us 0-2-6 per head of papulation. 

Sauram.—Village m parganah and tahsil Glifizipur ; situated in latitude 
25°-3l / -20 // , longitude S3°-27 / -42 // ; 10 miles west from Glmzipur. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 2,022 (females 1,074). There are no public buildings anil the place 
is utterly unimportant. 

Sayyidpur,—Tho western tahsil of tlio district : is bounded on tho cast 
and north-cast by pargaimlis ICarandali, Havoli Glmzipur, and Shfidiabad of 
the sadr tahsil ; on tho north and north-west by Bolhfibfins and Dcogaon of 

1 9,328 in 1872. * Itoinau numerals indicate the classes in the census returns, 
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the Azamgarh district; on tho west "by Oliandwak of the Jaunpur district; 
and on the soutli-wcsl and south by the Qiunti and the Ganges, which divide 
it from parganahs Katehar and Barah of Bermros and Alabsiich of this dis¬ 
trict. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
249*1 square miles, of which 150*5 were cultivated, 6*7 cultivable, and 
01*0 barren; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, wator-ad vantage, but not water-rates), was 
IIs, 2,20,1 G1; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding pa twin is), Its. 2,47,257. 
The amount uf lent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Ks. 3,93,411. 

According* to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 554 inhabited 
villages; of which 295 had less than 200 inhabitants, 153 between 200 and 
600, 77 between 500 and 1,000, 23 between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 between 2,000 
and 3,000, and one (Sayyidpur) between 3,000 and 5,000. The total 
population was 169,720 (S4,117 females), giving a density of 668 to tho 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 157,178 Hindus 
(77,683 females); 12,529 Musalmans (0,420 females) ; and 13 Christiana 


(8 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will he found in the article on its three 
pnrganalis— Sayyidpur-Bliitari, Bahuriabad, and Khan pur. 

Sayyidpur (or Sayyidpur-Bhitari).—Paigannli of the tahsil of the same 
name r is bounded on tho east by parganahs Kaiau- 
Boundmles, men, &c. j a jj au( J Haveli Glmzipiir ; on the north-east by 


parganah Shndiabad ; on the north-west by pavganah Bahariabad ; on the 
west by parganah Khanpur; and on the south "by the Ganges, which divides 
it from the district of Bouares. The total nvea according to the latest official 
statement (1SS1) was 155*9 square miles, of which 95*1 were cultivated, 4*1 
cultivable, and 56*7 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent. Tho amount of payment to Government, whether laud-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Us. 1,52,858 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwdris’), 
Rs. 1,65,785. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Bs. 2,70,445. Population (1881) 109,805 (54,472 females). 

Tho parganah may bo described as a fairly fertile plain, watered by the 
river Gangi, which travel ses its entire length from, 
n.yaicni features, west to east. q n the northern part theio are some 

lagoons, of no great size, which, however, are available for irrigation. The 
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soils are loamy (rforffs), sandy (here called balsunclai) ) clayey (jnatiydv), and 
tho black soil (karail). Matiydv and karail are found cliiofly to the north 
of the paiganah, and doras and bahundar to the south. The area of land 
th.afc can produce two crops in the year is said to bo small. Rico is principally 
grown in the west and north, and in the south-east corner, A largo proportion 
of the land returned as barren probably produces reh, from which sajji is largely 

manufactured. 

The principal marts are at Sayyidpur and Sad fit. The trade of tho 
former is considerable. It is advantageously situated 
on the main road to Benares, and also near the junc¬ 
tion of the Gumti and the Ganges. The principal trade is in grain and sajji, 
winch is shipped here for river-transit to Calcutta. Both Soyynlpur and 
Sfidat are important enough to ho adminiaterod under Act XX. of 1856. 
There are no manufactures of any note. 

Tho paiganah is spanned from easl to west by tlie metalled road from 
Glmzipur to Benares. The northern poition of the 
paiganah is traversed by the umnetalled roads to 13aha- 
rmbad, Sfidot, and Shadiabad vid Bhitari. A short umnetalled road connects 
Bhitari with Dookali, on the Gluizipur-Benares road, The southern portion ia 
travelled by an unmotallod load from Sayyulpur to Dharambarpur in parganah 
Kara nd ah. 

Say y id pur Bhitari was at the permanent settlement held by Babu Austin 
„ , Sinli as a jdyit'. Austin Sinh was for years tho chief 

tfiai.nl history. ... 

minister of Balwcuxt Smlt; and on his death it was 

chiefly through the judicious measures adopted by Ausan Sinh that tlie succes¬ 
sion was secured for Oil ait Sinh. He subsequently offended Chait Sinh, and 
was obliged to fly for liis life. He was taken under the protection and pat¬ 
ronage of Warren Hastings, nud sent back to Benares in 1777 or 1778, and 
the pnrganah of Sayyidpur-Bhitari was procured for him from the raja by the 
Resident, Mr. Thomas Graham. He was allowed Its. 50,000 ns a jnytr, 
Us. 4,000 for expenses of collection, and paid Its. 20,724-11-0 as the revenue 
of the parganah. 

At the time of the detailed village settlement of tho province in 1789-90, 
tho village zamiridfirs of Sayyidpur-Bliitaii, as of the other jui/irs, were excluded 
from the settlement operatious. After tho establishment of district courts 


presided over by Euiopean officers, in 1795, they refused any longer lo liqui¬ 
date tho demands of the jugirdfir, and appealed for protection to tho judge 
of Glmzipur, who warmly espoused their cause. A lengthy controversy took 
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place between Mr. Jacob 111(101’, tlie Ghuzipur judge, and Mr. Rotitledge, the 
acting collector of Benares. Mr. Rider repeated, and expressed his belief in 
the truth of, the assertions of the village zamiud&rs, that they had long been 
subject to exactions and oppression, and that by the intrigues of the native 
ministoring officers of the Resident’s court they had been unable to obtain a 
fair healing, or even access to the Resident. lie argued that tlie method of 
levying rents in kind, as practised by the jugfrdur, had been declaied illegal in 
Regulation II. of 1795. The collector referred the case, through the Revenue 
Board, to the Governor-General in Council, who declared that the village 
zamindiirs were not entitled to zatninduri pattas. 

Mr. Jacob Rider, the Ghazipur j udge, was soon afterwards removed from 
liia appointment by Government on account of his constant official disputes 
with the collector of Benares. The district judgeship of Ghfizipur was abo¬ 
lished, and the village zamlnddis, worsted m their contest, were obliged to 
submit to the authority of the jngmkir. 

Ausdn Stub died in 1SO0, and was succeeded by his sou Sheolmrain Sinli, 
who was of much help to the Benares authorities in suppressing the for mid* 
ablo Hindu and Muhammadan riots of 1811, Sheonarain pursued a steady 
and relentless policy of exaction, extortion, and expulsion of the owners of the 
soil from tlieiv lands, 

In 18IS Glnizipur was foimed into a colloctorato. The first collector, Mt*. 
R. Barlow, soon after his appointment, came into collision with Biibu Sheo¬ 
narain about leaumpuou of salt duties in the gdijiv and control of the parga* 
liah kanungos. Enquiries were made as to tho origin of the jagir and "as to 
the principles on which the jdgirdar could justify his extensive usurpation and 
subversion of private rights,” which awoke in the minds of the Sayyidpur 
zamiudais hopes of having the inheritance of their fathers restored to them. 
Petitions wore presented to the collector by the whole mass of tho population 
complaining of tho exaction of the jagircldr, and a number of petitions were 
presented to the Govern or-General, some of which stated, in a most lucid and 
convincing manner, the true limitations of the power of Government m the 
bestowals of jagira —namely, that the Government can with justice alienate its 
own rights, but not the rights of tho owners of tho soils. 

Investigations as to the perpetuity cf the jdgir of Ausan Sinh were held 
by the collector of Glinzipur under Regulation II. of 1819, and it was pro¬ 
nounced by him to have been one for life only, not conferring on his family 
any liereditablo or transferable tenure in the parganah. This decision was, 
on appeal, upheld by Sir Edward Colebrook, then commissioner of Behar and 

18 
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Benares, who, however, recommended Government that Balm SUeonarain Siuh 
sliould for life bo maintained in possession of the paigannh. 

The government of Lord Amherst decided in 1828 that a do tailed village 
settlement should at once he mado with the village zanundius, but offered tlio 
jiigmhir for life an allowance of onc-half tho levouuo to ho assessed on the 
parganah. Babu Sliconarain refused to acquiesce in this arrangement, and 
instituted proceedings in the civil courts to set aside the decision of the revenue 
authorities. At Lhis time Lord William Bcnlinck succeeded Lord Amherst, 
and in government resolution of 29th June, 1830, the revenue authorities were 
"authorized to conclude a settlement with Sheonaram Smh for tho pargamih 
on his ogroeiug to pay a jama reduced 25 pci cent, below the assessment 
which would otherwise have been fixed. In other words, the Government 
propose to relinquish to him onc-fouith of the net jama of the parganah.” 
Sheonarain died before ho had finally accepted this offer, and was succeeded by 
his son Hanmrain. In 1831 a compromise was effected, and the final govern¬ 
ment order of 14*th February, 1831, states : ** Harnaiain, his next heir, must 
be considered m the light of a zarm'iidfir of the entire paiganah, paying a 
inukar ran j uma to Government without the intervention of a tali slid tir ” The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, by their order of 19th October, 
1837, allowed the mi tkarrariddv, as he was called, one-fourth of tlvc net 
collections. 

The settlement operations were commenced, under the directions of the 
Gorakhpur Commissioner, Mr. It. M. Bird, by Mr (now Sir Henry) Lushing ton. 
On the 10th November, 1832, Mr. Lushington reported tlic conclusion of tho 
summary settlement of the q>arganah la ono huudred and sixty malmls, 
containing nearly GOO villages, the village zamfndnis established propiitffaty 
rights. Tlio ic venue as&essod upon them was Rs. 1,28,9(50. Twelve m ah tils, 
of which the gross revenue was 11s. 22,840, weic settled with the former 
jagh’dhr at a reduced lovonue of Rs. 17,130. Tho total amount of tlio annual 
pension secured to the cx-jagmlur by government order No, 491 of 19th Octo¬ 
ber, 1837, after deducting tho charges of collection, was Its. 30,012-8-0 for 
the villages settled with tlic '/amhidnvs, and Rs. 5,710 for the villages settled 
with him, in all Rs. 3'3,322-8-0 The settlement was declared perpetual by 
order of the Governor-General in 1839, 

Harnarain was succeeded by his son Deonarain Sinh, who, on account of 
distinguished services m the Mutiny, was made a raja and a Knight Comman¬ 
der of the Still’ of India. A further perpetual and hereditable grant of 
Rs, 25,000 per annum, from the revenues of Sayyidpui’-Bliit ari, was bestowed on 
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him by government order of 21th October, 1859. Ho died in 1870, and was 
succeeded by bin son, the piosent rfija, Samblni Nat fry an Sinb. 

The revenue assessed on the parganah in 1810 amounted to Rs, 1,51,800. 
In the present year it amounts to Rs. 1,53,115, The increase is stated to bo 
duo to resumption of revenue-free grants. 

Sayyidpur.—Town in parganah Sayyidpur-Bliitavi, the head-quarters of 
the tahsil to which it gives its name ; situated in latitude 25 0 -32'-O s ', 
longitude 83°-15'-4G ,/ ; 24 miles west of Ghazipur on the Glmzipui-Benares 
road, -Population (1881) 2,905 (females 1,378) Tho town itself and 
its suburbs—Arazignnj, Tarnnin, Zohaiganj, Bad or pur. Pa mt aw aka, Mad&ri- 
pur, and Maklulum Cliak—form a union administered under AcL XX, 
of 1856. 

During 1881.82, tlio house-tax thereby imposed, together with ft balance of Rs. 306, fiom 
the preceding year, gavo ft total income of Rs. 1,071. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Us 030 ) ami conservancy (Rs 392), amounted to Its 1 , 028 , The leturng showed 
Rs. l,Oia houses, cf which 770 were assessed with, tlio lax > tlic incidence being Ea. l.io-10pcr 
house assessed, mid Ro. 0 --M per head of population. 

There is a fiist-class police-station here, an imperial post-office, a dispen¬ 
sary, a Uhstli school, and a distillery. The town, which lies between the main 
road and the Gauges, is traversed by one long metalled road, continued in a curve 
of half a mile in length till it joins the Benares road west of the town. It is 
crossed by another metal led road, which forms tho principal bazar. Sayyidpur 
is only a short distance from the confluence of the Gumti and the Ganges, and 
is the seat of a fairly large trade in oilseeds, tobacco, cotton, hides, and 
sajji. 

Tho aiehreological remains at and near Sayyidpur are of very great inter¬ 
est and importance. They have already been noticed in Part III. under the 
head * Archeology.’ Dr. Oldham [ Memoir , I, 38] identifies the country 
round Sayyidpur as having been the site of a very ancient city, the capital of 
the " Kingdom of the Lord of Battles/’ visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsaug in tho seventh century. Tho following is tlio account given by Hwen 
Thsang of his visit (Oldham, I., 33):— 

“Leaving tins country (Varanasi or Benares), ho followed the course of the Gauges; ana 
niter having made nhont three hundred li to tho east, he arrived 0 c., Hwen Thsang) at tha 
kingdom called Tchen-tchov-ioue , or, tho ‘Kingdom of tho Lord of -Butties' (Ya&ha. pan p&uraf) 

Kingdom of Tchen-Tchou, 

(Yodha puli ponm.) 

« This kingdom has a circuit of about two thousand U. Tho capital, which is near the 
Gauges, is about ten h in circumference. Tho people aro iich and happy; the towns and 
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villages are very numerous, Tbo soil is rich ami fertile ; tlie grain-crops are sown and cut at 
regular seasons. The climate is agreeable anti temperate; moitils are pure and honest; but 
the men are of a flerco disposition, ami believe at the same time in heresy anti the truth. 
There me a dozen monasteries; they contain nemly a thousand monks, who all follow tho 
doctrine of the lowest means of advancement. Tliero aie twenty temples of the gods, which 
the heretics promiscuously ficrjuent. 

" To the north-wcRi of the capital is a monastery, in the centre of which {hands a stupa 
which was limit by King Asolrn. IVc read in the Memoir on India • ‘ In this stupa there is a 
measuie full of the relics of Tathag.itn, I’oiineily, llie Honorable of the Age (that Is, finkya 
Muni) dwelt in this monastery, nud there for seven days by favour of the gods explained the 
excellent Inw, 1 " 

Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 38, note] considers it not improbable tbnt tbo 
“ Kingdom of the Lord of Battles/ 5 was the jjdgir assigned to the command er- 
iu-chief of the army of Sitaditya, raja of XJjain, who overthrew tho Gupta 
dynasty. 

georai.—Village in parganali and tahsil Zamaniah; situated in latitudo 
25°-26'-26", longitude 83°-47 / -10 ff ; 12 miles south of Glnizipur, and the 
same distance cast of Zamtiniab. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,038). 
The East Indian Kailway passes through tho village. It is of no impor¬ 
tance. 

Shadiabad.—The Largest parganali of tho Glnizipur tahsil : is bordered 
„ , on the north by parganahs Bellifibjins and Chiriakob of 

Boundaries, area, &c, , ,, ° 

the Azam garb district ; on tbo east by parganali 

Pachotar ; on the south by parganali Glnizipnr ; and on the west by 

parganahs Sayyidpur and Bahariabad. The total area according to the 

latest official statement (1881) was 179‘5 square miles, of winch 302-3 

were cultivated, 36 G cultivable, and 40 G barren; the entire area paying 

Government revenue or quit-rent. Tho amount of payment to Government, 

whether land-revenue or quit-runt (including, where such exists, watcr- 

advantago, but not watcr-iales), was Rs. 1,08,058 ; or, with local rates and 

cesses (excluding patwd(is’). Its. 1,21,502. The amount of rent, including 

Ipcal cesses, paid by cultivators was lis, 2,73j290. Population (1881) 118,400 

(33,624 females). 

The parganali is traversed from north-west to south-east by the Mangni 

.... and the Besu. Tbo former of these enters the par- 

riiyjjicai fmunes. , 1 

ganali at the north-west comer, and leaves it at tlie 

point where tho boundary of parganahs Shddiabad, Pachotar, and Ghazipur 
meet, after a course of 18 miles. Tho Besu, which runs almost parallel to the 
>Iangai, cuteis tho paiganali on the western boundary and leaves it at the south¬ 
eastern corner, It receives the XJdanti, an important tributary, at Hurmuapur, 
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Economic features. 


a short destance to the west of the town of Shadiabad. There are the 
ordinary varieties of soilj principally doras and matiydr, scattered about the 
parganah; they do not lie in well-defined tracts. A large propoition of the 
area, nearly one-fourth, is barren; most of this is usar land, producing reh, 
from which, as has been already described, sajji is largely manufactured, 
but not to such an extent as in Pachotar. The parganah produces the ordinary 
rain and cold-weather crops. Rice is found principally towards the noilhem 
boundary. 

The principal btV/ars are at Shdd {abaci and Jalalabad. The latter is situ¬ 
ated on the extreme north-eastern corner of the par¬ 
ganah. Their trade is of no great importance. The 
parganah is traversed from south to north by an unmetalled road running from 
Ghdzipur to Jalalabad ; by an unmetalled road from Ghdzipur to Shadiabad, 
continued westward to the Bahariobad parganah ; by a road running east 
from Shndiabad to the Pachotar parganah; and by a portion of the Glid- 
zipur-Azamgarli metalled road, which tiaverses the north-eastern corner of llic 
parganah. 

The settlement was originally made by Mr. Treves in 1789, and was for 
four years. This was declared perpetual in 1795A.D. 
riacal liiBlory. The original jama was Rs. 1,00,008-0-9. In 1840 this 

was raised to Rs. 3,07,928-9-0. This was due to resumption of revenue-free 
estates. In 1SG9 it was again raised to Rs. 1,08,057-13-0. This has remained 
unchanged to tho prosent year (1883.) 

The parganah derives its name from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik 

Men] an, brother of Malik Bahir, who first conquered 
General history. , , 

the parganah. ihe tombs of Malik Martian and of 

Sadi, in the chief village of the parganah, are much venerated. The principal 
land-owning families are Rdjputs of the Dikshit and Kalian tribes. The former 
are a branch of the Pachtonas of parganah Pachotar. The latter are n numer¬ 
ous body, and fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the permanent 
settlement, They state that fifteen generations ago the founder of the clan, 
Ratn Rai, came from Mhowaldamau in the Fyzabad district, expelled the 
Bhars, and took possession of the country they now hold. Their head-quartern 
are in tappa Bossdr, 

Shidiab ad,—Village in the Ghdzipur tahsil, the capital of the parganah 
to which it gives its name; situated in latitude 25°-40'-32 // , longitude 
83°-25'-0Q'''; 14 miles north-west of Ghdzipur, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road, Population (1881) 1,108 (females 664). It is 
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formed fjom the junction of two villages, Kasba Koeri and Kasba Day Ah 
The public buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office. The 
name, originally Sudiabad, is derived from Sadi, the servant of Malik 
Mardfin, biother of Malik Balm, "who first conquered the pargaimh. The 
tombs of Malik Martian and Sadf are still venerated. That of Malik 
Mardan is said by Dr. Oldham [Memoir t I,, 39] to be really a very singular 
ancient Hindu building, transformed by the addition of five domes into a 
Mull a mm ad an one, 

Sliekhanpur.—Village in parganah ^ahurabad, tabs'll Korantudlh ; situ¬ 
ated in latitude 25°-44'-24' / ) longitude 83°-42 / -37‘' ; 12 miles north-east of 
Ghazipiu* on the Kasimabad road, and 21 miles from KorantAdih. Population 
(LS81) 570 (females 302). Dr. OJdharn [Memoir, I., 2G] found hero a small 
but finely *caivod stono head, and an extensive biiclc building now buried 
beneath earth and debris* 

Sherpur.—Village in pargaimh and tabs'll ZamAniah ; situated on a largo 
island in the Ganges, 10 miles south-east of Ghfizipur, and 17 from ZamAniah. 
Latitude 25°-34 / -6' / ; longitude 83 o -50'-20". By the census of 1881, the area 
was 220 acres, with a total population of 9,G30 X (‘1,354 females), giving a densi¬ 
ty of 39 to the aero. The Hindus numbered 8,75 G (4,225 females) ; M us aim ails 
274 (129 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,787. Though shown 
in the census papers as one villago, Sherpur really consists of two parts, the 
greater and the less {kitten and khunl) and fchreo outlying villages, all passing 
under the name of Sherpur. It belongs to a chin of Sakanvar Bhufnhais, and 
forms part of the Siierpur-lteotlpur taluka. There is a halknbandi school here. 
The villago is purely agricultural. 

Sikhari.—Village in parganah Slmdiabad, talisil Ghuzipur j situated in 
latitude 25°-44 , -00", longitude S3°“29 / -01' / ; 14 miles from Ghfizipur on the 
unmetalled road to Jalalabad. Population (1881) 2,099 (females 1,019). 
There is a halknbandi school hero, 

Soh a, on.—Village in parganah Garha, tabs'll KorantAdih ; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-3SMS // , longitude 84°-2 / -34' / ; 2S miles from Glmzipur, and 4 from 
ICoranttidill. Population (18S1) 2,403 (females 1,2G1). 

Sohwal. —Village in parganah and tahsll ZamAiuah; situated on the GhA- 
zipiti'-Gahmar road, 4 miles from Ghfizipur, and 9£ from ZamAniah. Lati¬ 
tude 25°-33 / -24' / ; longitude 83°-41/-3". Population (1SS1) 3,934 (females 
2,125). Thoro is a halkabandi school here, but tlio village is of no importance 
and is purely agricultural. 


1 7,058 Iu 1872. 
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Tari.—Village in parganah and talwil Zaradniah; situated in latitndo 
25°-34'-G", longitude 83°-38'~5G"j two miles from Ghdzipur and 0 miles from 
Zamaniah. Population (1881) 1481 (females 791). The terminus of the 
branch line of rail from Dildarnagar to Tnri glint is situated in this village, 
and the Tdri gh;U station is the nearest point on the railway for the districts 
of Glmzipur, Azamgarh, and Goiakhpur. 

Usia.-—Village in parganah and tahail Zamaniah situated in latitude 
2 5°-2 ~/~42 v , longitude 83-°44'-58"; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and 94 miles 
east of Zamftniah. Population (1881) 5,439 (2,835 females). The village ia 
purely agricultural, and remarkable only for its size. Them is a halkabaudi 
school liete, 

Zahurabad.—Parganah of tahsil ICorantddih : is bounded on the east 
by parganah Dilima ; on the north cast and north by 
Lakhnesar and Sikaudarpur of the JBallia district; 
on the west by Pachotar; and on the south by Muhammadabad. The total 
area, according to the latest official statement (1881) was 15GT squaio miles, 
of which 95 5 were cultivated, 18 9 cultivable, and 41 7 barren ; the entire 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether laud-re venue or quit-lent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, hut not water-rates), was Rs. 97,021; oi, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwdi(s’), Rs, 3,08,04*1. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs, 2,00,173. i’opulation (18S1) 90,325 (43,470 
females). 

The parganah ia watered by the river Sarju, which, entering it at the 
north-west corner, urns oast for five miles, and then, 
turning to the south-east, cuts across the parganah, 
dividing it into two unequal portions. Lagoons of some size in the south¬ 
east mark the drainage line. The parganah is fairly fertile. Loam and clay 
soils aro found, principally in the south, Towards the north, the soil is more 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, which, however, is largely grown all over 
Zahdrabad, and may be called its staple crop. 

The important mart of Bahdduiganj is situated in the north-west corner, 
at the junction of the Blminsahi and the Sarju. Goods 
are largely conveyed from Baluidurganj to Rasra hy 
river as far as Pardhdnpur, and thence by road. The second-class road from 
Glmzipur to Basra traverses this parganah from south-west to north-east, cross¬ 
ing the Sarju by a bridge of boats at Sidlnigarli. A branch runs from Sidlid- 
garh to Sikandarpur in the Azamgarli district, and from this branch another 


Ecoiiomio features. 
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short road runs south-east to Basra. Unmetalled roads run from Kfisinmbad, 
north to Bah&clurganj, and south to Mullammadabad. Another road crosses 
the centre of the parganah, running from Basra to join the Muliammadabad- 
Ballia road. 

The settlement of Zalidrabad was originally made by Mr. Troves, Mr. 

Duncan's lunioi assistant, and was for four years It 

Fiscal history. , ,, . , . , ‘ . . . 

was subsequently declared permanent. The original 
assessment amounted to Rs. 93,204-6-3. In 1810 it was increased to 
Es. 97,435-9-9. The increase was due to resumption of revenue-free estates. 
The present jama is Rs. 97,020-9-9. 

Zamaniah.—The southern tahsil of the district: is bounded on the north 
and east by the Gauges ; on the south and south-east by the IGirnmfisa, which 
divides it from the district of Slmhabad; and on the south and south-west by 
parganahs Narwan, Barhanl, and Barah of Bennies. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (1881) was 37«8*G square miles, of which 289'9 
were cultivated, 21*9 cultivable, and 66‘8 barren ; the entiro area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whoro such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,41,283 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwnvn.’), Rs. 2,76,905. The amount of rent, including local 
ccssos, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,06,350. 

According to the census of JSS1, the tahsil contained 334 inhabited vil¬ 
lages i of which 113 had less than 200 inhabitants, 93 between 200 and 500, 
73 botween oUO and 1,000, 36 between 1 ? 000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 
3,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing move than 5,000 
inhabitants were Zamiuiiah, Rcofipur, Sherpur, Gafimar, tTsiii, Barah, and 
Rawal (Nauli). The total population was 225,949 (110,006 females), giving 
a density of 591 to the squaro mile. Classified according to religion, tliove 
were 19S,002 Hindils (101,114 females) $ 27,703 Musalmuns (14,772 females); 
and 244 Christians (120 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in tho articles on its two 
parganahs, Zamaniah and Malmich. 

Zamaniah-—Parganah of the tahsil of the same name : is bounded on tho 
west by paiganah Malmich and the Ganges ; on the 

BomularicB, area, &c. . , . . . 1,1 , 

north and east by the same river ; and on the south 

by tho Karmmisa. Tho total area according to the latest official statement 

(1SS1) was 294'0 squaro miles, of which 227'2 were cultivated, 12*2 cultivable, 

and 84‘6 barren 5 the entire aroa paying Government revenue or quit-rent, 
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The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue oi quit-rent 
(including, wheie aucli exists, water-advantage, but not wnter-intiM, was 
Bs. 1,78,844; or, with local rates ami cesses 'excluding pauvuii-d,, Rs. 2,00 249. 
The amomit of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 1’s g 70 44S, 
Population (1881) 174,96(5 (90 461 females). 

The parganah may be divided into two tracts, the upland, foi rning of course 

Physical foatmcs. thu mai, ‘ P lo P 0lt,0n ol ‘ tho ai ea, and tli« low land tract. 

Tbo latter, especially that in the eastern side nf the 
parganah, is aingnlaily feitile and pioduces veiy fine spuug ciops. The up¬ 
land tract contains the usual, varieties of soils. Kaiad is found principally 
in the east and north-east, Rice is largely grown in tho sou them portion 
of the pnigann.li. The general excellence of the soil is attested by the fact 
that moic poppy is cultivated m this parganah than in any oilier of the dis¬ 
trict. At the same time the parganah is more liable to suffer fiom want of 
rain than other parganahs, owing to the depth at which water is f-mul, and 
the consequent paucity of good wells, The parganah is well wooded and 
picturesque. Theie are the remains of a forest in the north-east corner, near 
the village of Sohwal, and two lagoons in the centre of die parganah of 
some size 

The parganah is singularly favoured in the matter of communications. 

The East Indian Railway traverses it from west to 
east for a distance of 24 miles; in this length there 
are three stations, at Zamaniah ; Barwln), Di I darn agar, and Gab mar. A blanch, 
line runs fiom Dild&rnagar to Tail ghat, opposite Gh zipur. A metalled road 
runs from opposite Glnizipur to Zamaniah and on across the railway to 
join the Giand Trunk Koad in the Shdliabad disliict. An unmetnllud mad 
runs from Tiiri glnit to Q.ilnnai, and another fiom Zamaniah to Birah, vid 
Dildfirnagar and Gahmnr. There are two roads of loss importance crossing 
the paigunnh from north-east to south-west, and one fiom Tdri ghat to 
Dilddrnagar 

The important town of Zamaniah is the seat of considerable trade. This 
is described in the article on the town of Zamaniah, 
Other unpoitant bazars are Gahmar, which has a 
popidation of over 10,000, and Dildamngar. At Gahmar there is a large and 
flourishing indigo lactoiy under European management 

The otigiual settlement of ZamimiaU was mado iu 17S9-9P by Mr. Ncavcs, 
and was for four years. It ws snbsequciitly declined 
permanent, The assessment was found to he too severe 
19 


Coimumilcntioiia. 


Marts. 
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anil had to be revised. The original jama appears to lmve been Es. 1,71,826. 
This was reduced to Us 1,0V 3-7-0. The present revenue demand is 
Rs. 1,78 644-13-3 Of this Rs. 79U are regularly i ouiitted on account of 
diluvion. The increase in the present revenue-demand over Mr Duncan’s 
assessment is due to resumption of revuinic-fiee estates and assessment of 
alluvial lauds. 

Zamaniah —Town in the patganali and tnhsfl of the same name; lies in 
latitude '2 >°-25'-2 // , anil longitude i.’}°-3o'50' / It is situated oil 'he right 
Rank of the Ganges, 2 miles north-east front the railway station (£uuiWah) 
on the East Indian Railway, and 10 miles from Ghiizipur, with which it is 
connected by a metal lei I road, limiting smith .across the railway) through the 
Sbillmbad district to the Grand Trunk Road. Since the opening of the railway 
from Tail ghat to Di Id lira agar, thin road has ceased to bo of much importance 
for this district, auil the portion lying between Glnizipur and Zatnauiah will 
no longer be kept up as a first-class load. By the census of 1881 the aroa of 
the town site was Lol acres, with, a total population of 5,116 (2,843 females), 
giving a density of 33 to the ncie. The Hindus numbered 1,987 (1,0.34 
females); Mtmlmans, 3,129 (1,789 females). The number of inhabited houses 
was 880. The public buddings are a tahsili, a fiist-clusa police-station, and a 
balltabandi school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa¬ 
tion under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-8.2 tlie house-tax thereby Imposed, together wifcTi a bulnuoo op 131 from 
the procuring year, gave a total income of Ils 1,452. The expand it lire, which was on police 
(lip 751), and eonsorvancy (Ua. 405), nmnnntoil to Us, 1,»50. 'flio l’ctnr.is showed 1,310 
Jioiibus, of which y «2 were iwseasud with tho tax t the incidence being Rs. 1-5-8 per houso 
aeses-cil, an.l He 0-4-0 pot head of population. 

Before the opening of tho branch line of rail from Tiiri ghat to Dildar- 
nagav, tho station of Zanvamah was tho nearest point on the East Indian 
Railway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and Zamfmiuh was 
of some importance as a trade centre. The road running south of the railway 
is still an impoitant line of external communication. There is still a large 
trade in grain bore. 

The town has some historical interest as having been founded in. 
15G0 A.D. by ’Ali Kali Khan, a noble of tho courts of Iiuinaytin and 
Akbar. He boro the title of Khan Zanmn and after driving out the 
Afghans from GlAzipur, founded the town of Zamfiniah [Oldham’s Memoir f 
I,j 70]. It was this warrior who befoie the battle betwoon Iior.iu and Akbar 
captured all tho former’s guns and finally took Ecinu himself prisoner. 
Two hundred years after its foundation the town was burnt down by 
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Fazl *Ali, and remained for Borne years dcscrtod, till the dmil of the parganah, 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ajmal, rebuilt the town and invited the Afghans to 
resettle there [Oldham’s Memoir, 1, 93]. One mile east of the town is the 
lat, or monolith, which has received sufficient notice in Part III. under tho 
head ‘Arclueology’. 

Zangipur.—Village in parganah and tail'd! Ghazipur; in latitude 
26°-3G / -49", longitude S3°-29 / -57 // ; 5 miles north from Glidzipur, Population 
(1881) 2,908 (females 1,455). There are no public buildings, and the village 
is unimportant. 
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A. 

Abdhut Rdi, 41. 

Mlnlnllaii, Sliolcli, 04, 121, 

’AbJulpnr, village, 106. 

Administrative subdivisions, 2. 

Afghan colonics, <10 
Afghans, expelled by Biibur, 94. 

Agricultural population, condition of, 71. 
A'tn-i- Akhart, 4, 23, 05, 

"Akbnr’a revenue compared with present 
revenue demand, GC 
’All Knlj Khan, 94, 146. 

Allahabad, treaty of, 05. 

Alluvion and diluvion, 12. 

Amherst, Lord. IBS 
Animals, -wild and domestic, 17. 

Ant’ipuiice, of Gli&iipur city, 120; o£ Sniy- 

( yidpnv, iso 

Aonuhnr, village, 54, 100 . 

Archicology, 51. 

Aren, of iho district, 2, 4, Cl. 

Atnr of loses, manufacture of, 83, 121. 

Austin Stub, 130. 

B. 

Bfibar, 94 

Dilbus of Kurishar, 09, 

Bahadur gun], town, 100 . 

Baharllihnd, pavgannh, 8,107 ; village, 109. 
Bnis, lUjputB, 42, 108. 

Banins, 45. 

Bill ah, village, 109. 

Bartiieh. pnrganah, 3, 110. 

Bargaiyan Rajputs, 42, 

Barhtinpuv, village, 1 09 . 

Barley, 19. 

Barlow, Mr. Robert, 100, 109, 137. 

Barron, Major, 13.S.G,, 2, footnote 
Barton, Mr. James, 09. 

Bar win, village, 110, 

BnsBCt, Mr., 97. 

Bax, Mr., 102, 103. 

Bnxur bnttlo of, 05. 

Beg, Sutherland and Co., Messrs,, 21. 

Belli&bunB, paigannh, 3. 

Bemir&r Ubdfnhnr.?, 44. 

Benares, establishment of opium agency at, 
23 ; ad mini strati vo divisions of the agency, 
24; rtijft of, 96, 107, 


Bench marks, 0 . 

Beni Ham Bandit, 107, 109. 

Dm thick, L ,rd William, 136. 

Best!, 1 i vor, 1 1. 

Heidiinr KhIs, village, 110 . 

Bhaiii'nlv, river. 11 . 

Bharauli liiing.idr, village, 110 . 

Minis, 40. 

Bhimap.ir, village, 107. 

Bhifnri, pnrganah, 3 ; village, 51, 110 . 
Bhumhnm, 49 ; tiaditionot, 91. 
IJirooH, village, 55. 

B rd.ilr. It. Jd„ 138. 

Birds, 17. 

Birno, village, 110 , 

Uirpiit, village, 6f>, l to. 

I ill war Rajputs, 40. 

BiMimbhar L‘audit, 107, 108. 

JJognti, vi lingo, III, 

Boundaries, <>E tho district, 2, 

Ilralinn bani&j, 121 

lir thuniilB, 3i. 

Building materials, 33. 

Bash, Major, 101 . 

c. 

Paine, Mr. ft. W., 21 , so. 

Census of 188 1 , 34. 

(.’hint Sink, 96. 97 
Cliaitrw, Ensign, 19, 

Ciiaunsa, pnrganah, 3. 

Cluhal Su fi3u, 55, 94, 118 , 

Christianity, 57. 

Civil juris diction, 4, 

Civil station, 122. 

Climate, 1 G. 

Clothing, 56. 

Communications, 1 0. 

Cornwallis monument, 122, 

Cotton, 19. 

Crops, 18 . 

Cumberlepc, Colonel, 10S. 

Cunningham, General, 51. 

Customs, 66. 

D. 

Dcofemandan, G9. 

Deonarniu Sink, 138. 
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Devotees, 48, 

Dcual, village, 111, 

DJUunipiir, village, 111 , 

Dhutni, ullage, 11 1. 

Dluma,pnrgannli, ill. 

Dikhit IldjpulB, 19, 141, 

Dildurungiu, village, 112, 14G. 

DispenRUiy, at Glwizipin, 318. 

Distances, table of, Ifi. 

District icrerpta mill expenditure, 86 . 

Distinct itnltj 6 . 

Dodbs t 8. 

Donuui Bhiiinhara, 44. 

Donwdr Rajput B, 42 
Dougins, Brigadier, 103. 

Dimights, oi 

Di mrnoil, mall ft raja of, 44. 

Duncan, Mr, Jonathan, G2, 08, 100 , 108, 112, 
113. 

E. 

East Indian Hallway, 13, MG. 

Eaton, Captain, 97. 

Education, 68. 

Emigration.. 60 . 

Encamplng-groimda, 14. 

Itxcise, 88. 

Exports, 72. 

E. 

En-Ilian, DO. 

Fairs, 84, 

Eftinines. SI. 

Eazt ’All, 95. 

Fiscal history, 01. 

El Bit, 17. 

Food, GO. 

Forest near Soliwal, 145. 

Fortn, 6 G, 94. 

Eowko, Mr., 97. 

G. 

Glidli, rfija, 117. 

Gaharwnr Ilajpnts, 89. 

Gnhinnr, village, 112 , 145. 

Gnng-rubbenos, 1 DO 

Ganges, sandy new formation of, 8. 

Unngi, river, 10 , 

Gnrlia, parganiili, 4, 113. 

Garni Prasad Hinli, 09. 

Gan tain lliijputB, 40. 

General appealnncea of the district, 5. 
Gorman Lutheran Mission, 57 . 

Ghmiapur, viUivgc, 55 , 114. 

Ghnfcipur, snvktir, 3, Dl 5 tahsil, 114 : pargnnah, 
3, 115 ; City, 100, 116. 

Glifizipur stud, the, 122 . 

Gilchrist, Dr , to. 

GiriUestone, Mr., quoted, 31. 

Gondnur, village, 121 , 

Graham, Mr., 97, 130. 

Gieuory, Mr. G. M., 73 footnote. 

GGmii, xivor, 12, 


H. 

Ilaidnr ’Aii, 97, 

Jlamanun, 138 
Ilnrsh.nikar Prasad, 09. 

Hastings, Warren, 90, 97, 98, 107. 
lb ights, G 

Hindus by castes, 37. 

Ilmgot'r, village, 65, 124. 

History, 89 

Home, Mr C. C S„ 51. 

TIouBi-tux towns, 87. 

Ilonaea, GO 

IIwen Tinning, 90 j ftooount of Chftzipur by, 130. 

I. 

Imports, 72. 

Income tax, B7. 

Indigo, 19, 84. 

Infanticide, 00. 

InllrimticB, iccordcd in 1881 ccubuo 37, 

Interest, 85. 

Irrigation, 12, 30. 

J. 

Jcir,U', 107, 136 
Jail, Ol 

Jalalabad, village, 124. 

Jiumpur kingdom, Gluizfpur n. part of, 93. 
Josrpli, Mi. O J., 31 footnote. 

Juucial atatlbtlc-i, B0, 

K. 

Killian Rajputs, 40, Ml. 

A anhttr, 7, 3.7. 

Kmahia, village, ]21. 

R nr nil soil, 11*2. 

Karinuusd river, 12, 141. 

Kai aiululi. pavgauaU, 121 j village, 125, 

KmuTnuhliiipnr, village, 125. 

Kariyut Pali, pftrgnn.ili, 9. 

Karon, village, 120 
K.tsiwnr Hhumh'irfl, 45, 

Kasirnubiid, village, *>G, 120. 

Kri/.i Jiunily of Yusufpiir, 09. 

Ka'dipur Sliirnz, town, 120 
Khatr-Klwuh-i - KhnlaiA, 121. 

UMlispur, village, 120. 

Khiiii Ziininn, 4, 140. 

Kh.inpiii, pargttiiail, 3, 126 } village, 127. 
Kmwar lihuinliniH, 43. 

Komntadih, tnlieil, 127; village, 128, 

Kota, 55. 

Kunwar Siiih, 102. 

Kusi, village, 128. 

L. 

Lakes, 12. 

Land-revenue, 4, 

Language, 58 
Latin,a, village, 45. 
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Leading families, 60. 

License lax, «7. 

Litcra uro, 5B. 

Local cntes and self-government, 80 . 
Lucknow, treaty of, 06. 

Luslungton, Sir Ilenry, 139. 

1L 

Mahnidi, pargnmih, 128, 

Malmrwar Eojpnts, 40. 

Mahernl, village, 129. 

Makip Narain, 90, 98. 

Mninpur, village, 129, 

Malik Baliir, HI, 

Malik Mnrddn, 141, 

Mandhutfi. 46. 

Mnngai, river, 11. 

Maui Gosdiu’s meln, 84. 

Mnnini, 90. 

Mane a llani, 94. 

Manufactures, 73, 121. 

Manure, 3o. 

Murdak, village, 129. 

Markets, 84. 

Mask'd, 117. 

Matthews, Mr , 10 1. 

Maxwell, Lieutenant W,, 04. 

McnsU’es, 86 
Medical charges, 89. 

Mill, Dr, 03, 

MirzSpur, village, 100. 

Money-lending, 85. 

Morphia, 78. 

Muhullas of Ghfizipur city, 119. 

Muhammad Annual Chtmdlm, 147. 
Mulinmimtddbnd; pargnnnli, 130; town, I3J. 
Mulmmniiwlan colonization, 194, 
Muhammadans, 43. 

Municipality, 87, 121. 

Mtinsifls, 4. 

Mutiny of 1857-58, 100. 

N. 

Naudgnnj, villnge, 131. 

Nardyanpur, village, 55, 131. 

Narcotin, 78. 

Nurlii. village, 44, 131. 

Nori l'achdeorn, village, 132. 

Ndsir iCtinii Lohani, 93. 

Nnuli or Nnwai, villnge, 132, 

Neuve, Mr , 03, 110, 145, 

Newspapers, 121. 

Nonalird, village, 132. 

O. 

Occupations, 49. 

Oldham, Dr. W„ 61, 90, 97, 99. 

Opium, 23, 73, 119. 

Orphanage, 07. 

P. 

Pnchokliav, village, 132. 

Pacholur, parganali, 13, 132, 


Pnhlndpur, village, 64, 133, 

PanchavnlSy 6G. 

Pares, village, 13 5. 

Physical features, 0 . 

Piece-goods, tr ule in, 84, 121, 

Pi pi a Kalan, village, 133 
Police, 4, GO. 

Popliam, Major, 98. 

I’ 1 l>py> -6p 75. 

Population 4, 34, 

Poet-ofllccB, 59. 

Prices, 86. 

R. 

Hnghubiuis Ttfijpufa, 42. 

Iiaikes, Mr., IIS, no. 

Hailnays, 13, 

Iluilway-hornc traffic, 72. 

Hi inf a II, 16. 

Rojnpur, village, 133. 

Jiajputs, 38, 91. 

Rutu Bni, 141 
Kavines, 18 . 

Registiation, 89. 

Beh, 7 

Religion, 67. 

Kent, 01 , 68 

jtcntfpnr, village, 134. 

Real-houses, 14, 
llevenne, Cl, 65. 
lllce, 8 

Ridor, Mr. Jacob 137. 

River-borne tintflc, 72. 

Hirers, 8. 

Hoads, 13. 

Bose cultivation, 30. 

Bose-water, manufacture of, 82, 

Houtlcdge, Mi , 137. 
llnstum ’All, 94. 

s. 

Ba’adnt Khtfn, 94. 

Salma Kalan, village, 184. 

Sriddt, town, 13 1 , 130, 

Sddi, 111. 

Sulmrwav BWimlian, 44. 

Saknrwfir Kdjpnta, 41. 

Salmon, Mr W. O,, 108 . 

Sainbhu Nnrfiynu, raja, 69 
Sanitary cmulUion of GlidzTpur city, 190, 
Sanitary ptnti-tica of the district, 69, 
Sarbnlnml Khun, vicoi oy of Ilehnr, 94. 

Sarju, river, 11. 

Snurnm, village, 134. 

Saiyyidpur, talisil, 134 ; parganab, 3, 107, 127 , 
136 ; town, 63, 136, 139. 

Scarcities, 31. 

School statiBtios, 68. 

Sengar llnjputs, 30. 

Hoordi, village, 140, 

SMdidbad, parganah, 3, 4,140 ; village, 141, 
Shekhnnpur, village, 143, 

Sheonarnin Sinh, 137. 
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Sher fll/ili, 04. 
bhopur, village, 1*9. 

Shcninjr, Mi M A., 5l, 91. 

Sikli iri, village, t 12. 

Silndilya i ijn of Ujaia, 140. 
fc-o< uties, l il 
H oli iii ih, vi 1 - 12 . 

SolDvnl, village, 142,149. 

Soilfi, 6 

Sugar. manufacture of, 84, 121 , 

Hujatcanc, 10 

SukaUjans Itnjpuls, 42, 

Surnjlnns Uh] [Mils, 12. 

Survey o£ 18 J 0 -U, 04} recent, begun in !B7o, 
07. 

T. 

TiT.'iViViSW, 

Tail, Till »ge, HB. 

TayJor, Air Jl., 101. 

Telegraph, Oil. 

Tentin' -right, OH 

Tenures, pinpnctnry, 70 ; cultivating, ibid, 
Tobacco, a l, 8", 122 
Tow ns ami villages 50. 

Trade, 7 1 , 116 , lal. 

Trees, IB. 

Treves, Mr , 01,120, 1 Oil, ill, 144. 
Tiigononietnc.il survey stations, 0. 


u. 

rdnufci, Rtrcnm, 107. 

Usui, village, 1 lib 

V. 

Vaccination, so. 

Vti/.aA-’A'iuui, 3 21. 

Vegetable kingdom, 18. 

Village b and towns, 6iJ. 

w. 

iVn^CB. 84 
Wi ighta, HG. 

Wella, iO. 

Wheat, 10. 

Y. 

Yuaufpur, town, see KdiipUr Shiraz. 

z. 

Zftlnii ibid, pargntinli, 14.0. 

Zahfu'gunj village, 64 

Zunniniali, tah'iih 114, pargaunli, 4, 144 j 

tow 11, 1 10, 145, 1 4 0. 

Zanaipiii', villige, 147. 

Zlun.inn, ltevcrcud \V., 57. 




